ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE, 


PHILADELPHIA: MARCH, 1854 


BOOKS FOR 


We devote a few pages of our Home Magazine 
this month, especially to our younger readers, of 
whom there are, we know, a goodly number. 
Not long since, the editor prepared a series of 
twelve volumes, for the extensive bookselling 
house of Lippincott, Grambo & Co., under the 
general title of “Arthur's New Juvenile Library.” 
The publishers went to a large expense in getting 
up the books, with tine original engravings, and 
we were much gratified at seeing them issued in 
beautiful style. From these volumes, we now 
make various selections, and also, by courtesy 
of the publishers, present our young friends with 
Several of the neatly executed engravings, of 
which, in the twelve books that compose the 
Library, there are over sixty.] 

A GARDEN OVERRUN WITIL WEEDS. 

‘Father, I don’t like to go to school,” said Harry 
Williams, one morning. ‘I wish you would let 
me always stay at home. Charles Parker's 
father don’t make him go to school.”’ 


CHILDREN. 


Mr. Williams took his little boy by the hand, 
and said kindly to him, ‘‘Come, my son, 1 want 
to show you something in the garden.” 

Harry walked into the garden with his father, 
who led him along until they came toa bed in 
which peas were growing, the vines supported 
by thin branches that had been placed in the 
ground. Not a weed was to be seen about their 
roots, nor even disfiguring the walk ‘around the 
bed in which they had been planted. 

‘See how beautifully these peas are growing, 
my son,”’ said Mr. Williams. ‘How clean and 
healthy the vines look! We shall have an abun- 
dant crop. Now let me show you the vines in 
Mr. Parker’s garden. We can look at them 
through a great hole in his fence.” 

Mr. Williams then led Harry through the 
garden gate and across the road, to look at Mr. 
Parker’s pea-vines through a hole in the fence. 
The bed in which they were growing was near to 
the road; so they had no difficulty in seeing it. 
After looking into the garden for a few moments, 


Mr. Williams said— 
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«Well, my son. what do you think of Mr. 
Parker’s pea-viaes?”’ 

“Oh, father!”’ replied the little boy, “I never 
saw such poor-looking peas in my life! Theré 
are no sticks for them to run upon, and the 
weeds are nearly as high as the peas themselves. 
There won't be halfa 
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“Oh, no, father: your garden is a good garden, 
but Mr. Parker’s is all overrun with weeds and 
briers. It won't yield half as much as yours will.’ 
I would be 

Parker negle 
Id, and his n 
wn with weeds? 


«Or, my son, do you think 
if I neglected my son as Mr 
his son, allowing him to run w 
uncultivated, to become overg 

Little Harry made no reply; but he understo 
pretty clearly what his father meant. 
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TO A CHILD WITH A DOVE, 


Dear child! May dove-like innocence 
Fold its light wings to rest— 

As now the bird thou lovest well, 
Upon thy gentle breast, 

Fold its light wings, and in thy heart 
Build for itself a nest. 


Oh, beautiful is innocence! 
In all its forms we see 

A grace that charms, a loveliness, 
A heavenly purity,— 

Come, gentle Eden-wanderer! 
Oh, come and dwell with me! 





THE CHILDREN 


THE CHILDREN 
Snow 1 
yrning, and the earth was covered to the depth 
several inches. Late in the afternoon, as 
ttle Mary Wilson and her brothers, Thomas and 
Edward, were sitting near the grate in the 
r, they heard a fluttering noise against t 
windows. On looking around, they saw a bird 
with his wings 
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outspread and his breast pressed 
against ene of the panes of 
was now beginning to peck w 
Oh! a robin, a robin redbreast!” exclaimed 
iry, clapping her hands together. And all th 
children started up and ran toward the window 

“There! he is gone!”’ said Mary, in a disap- 
pointed voice, as she stopped suddenly. 

“Let us open the windows, and then all go 
and sit quietly down upon the sofa,’’said Thomas 

So the children opened the windows, and 
went and sat down upon the sofa, as Thomas 
had suggested. In a little while the robin came 
back and lit upon the window-sill. The chil- 
dren did not stir nor make a noise; and soon he 
hopped down upon the floor, and went and ind 
himself in a corner of the room, behind a large 
chair. 

‘Go and shut the window, brother,’”’ whisper- 
ed Mary to Edward; and Edward went softly to 
the window and shut it down, after which he re- 
turned to the sofa, and with Mary and Thomas, 
remained very quiet. It was not long before the 
warmth of the room made robin feel better: so 
he came out from his hiding-place, and stood for 
about a minute, turning his head from one side 
to the other, and appearing to examine every ob- 
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ito the midd rain said: 

“Robin! robin!” 

The bird started, and rnin; 
from one side to the other, as before. But it did 
not run back into the corner this time. Pre- 
sently it began picking up some crumbs of cake 
which the nurse had let the baby scatter on the 
floor. I cannot tell you how much the children 
were pleased at this. They could hardly help 
clapping their hands and shouting for joy. But 
they restrained themselves, for fear of frightening 
little robin redbreast, and called him in low 
voices, saying: 

‘Robin! robin! Dear little robin redbreast!”’ 

The bird seemed to understand that they spoke 
kindly to him, for he hopped toward them a 
little way, and then stopped and turned his head 
as before, from side to side. It was not a great 
while before he would permit himself to be taken 
up in their hands, and let them smooth his soft 
feathers. 

“I'll ask papa to buy us a cage as soon as he 
comes home,”’ said Edward. 

‘To put poor robin in?” asked Mary, looking 
with earnest eyes into her brother's face. 


head 
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“Yes, indeed! We'll keep him in a pretty 
cage, and he shall sing for us.”’ 
“Oh, no!’’ returned Mary. 
poor little robin redbreast up in a cage.’ 

“Why not?” asked Edward. ‘What will we 
do with him?” 

“We'll let him fly out of the window when- 
ever he wants to go. It would be cruel to shut 
him up in a little cage.” 

“But papa will get us a big cage.” 

“The biggest cage you could get would be 
a small place alongside of the fields and woods. 
Oh, no! don’t think of putting robin redbreast 
into a cage. We will feed him, and then open 
the window and let him go away again. The 
ground is all covered with snow, and he cannot 
find anything to eat in the fields. He will come 
back to us every day while the snow is on the 
ground; and we will feed him every day. He 
has come to us and trusted in us. Don’t let us 
deceive him.”’ 

“If you let him go, we will never see him 
again,” said Thomas, who felt much more in 
favor of Edward's proposition. 

I am sure wewill. But even if he 

should never come back, he has done us no 
‘wrong. He doesn’t belong to us. We have no 
right to rob him of his freedom, and shut him 
up in a cage. 


“We won't shut 


“Oh, yes! 


“He'll be a great deal better in a cage than 


cold winter. He will freeze to death 
before Spring,’’ urged Thomas. 

“No, he won't. When he’s cold and hungry, 
he will come and tap at the window as he did to- 
day; and we will let him in, and feed him and 
warm him. Oh, I am sure it will make us a 
thousand times happier to do this than it will to 
shut him up in a wire prison.” 

For a long time the children talked over the 
fate of the robin that had trusted himself in 
their hands. Mary’s better counsels prevailed. 
After he had eaten as much as he wanted, and 
had rested for half an hour in Mary’s lap, the 
window was opened, and away he flew. 

““«Good bye, robin redbreast,’’ said Thomas. 
‘I hardly think we shall ever see you again.”’ 

“Oh! yes, we will. I know he will come back 
again,’ spoke up Mary, quickly. ‘We shall 
see him to-morrow.’”’ 

Thomas was very doubtful about it, and said 
he was very sorry they had not kept the bird 
until their father came home, and then asked for 
acage to put it in. ‘We'll not have another 
chance, soon, to get so nice a bird.” 

When papa came home, and the children told 
him about the robin, he said that he was very 
glad they had done as Mary suggested, and let 
the bird go at liberty—that it would have been 
cruel to shut him in a cage, when he had been 
all his life a free bird in the woods and fields. 

On the next morning, all the clouds had disap- 

ared from the sky, and the sun was again out 

rightly. But it was very cold, and the snow 
lay deep upon the ground. 

“Robin hasn’t come yet,’’ said Edward, about 
ten o’clock. He still felt as if he would like to 
have the bird in a cage. 
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‘Robin isn’t going to come,’’ returned Thomas. 

‘‘Wait a while,’”’ said Mary, in her soft and 
gentle way. ‘‘Wait a while. I don’t give up 
robin yet. See!” she added in a quick, exulting 
voice; ‘‘there he is, now! I knew he would 
come.”’ 

Andas she spoke, robin lighted down upon 
the window-sill, and with his red breast touch- 
ing the glass, pecked for admission. 

Ve need not say how quickly the window was 
thrown open, with glad and welcome exclama- 
tions. The bird did not seem in the least afraid. 
but stepped upon Mary’s hand, and was lying, 
in an instant after, pressed gently to her bosom. 
Thomas ran into the dining room for 
crumbs, while Edward stood looking admiringly 
at the little creature that lay so full of conti- 
dence on his sister’s breast. 

“Shut dear, good robin up in a cage!” 
Mary, touching her lips to the bird. «No, 
indeed! They shall not put him into a cage.’ 

Thomas brought some crumbs, and held then 
in his hand to the bird. Robin was hungry, and 
picked away at them eagerly, while the childre 
looked on with delight. After he had eaten as 
much as he wanted, they gave him some water 
into which he dipped his delicate bill. Then h 
hopped about the room, and seemed to feel quit 
at home. In about an hour, they opened th 
window for him, but robin found his quarters s 
comfortable, that he had no wish to leave then 
He perched himself upon the back of a chair 
and looked at the window, but made no attempt 
to fly out; so they Jet him stay as long as h 
pleased, which was for several hours. Then he 
pecked at the window, and when Mary opened 
it, he flew off as swiftly as his wings could carry 
him. j 

Every day, as long as the snow remained upon 
the ground, the bird came and tapped on the 
window with his bill, foradmission. There was 
always some one ready to let him in and give him 
the crumbs of bread he sought. Sometimes he 
would come while the family were eating their 
dinner or breakfast, and then he was sure to get 
upon the table beside Mary’s plate, and pick up 
the crumbs of bread she gave him. 

When the earth became bare again, robin did 
not visit his friends so often; at last, as the 
Spring opened, he ceased coming altogether. 

One sunny day, late in April, Mary had 
thrown open the window, and was sitting near 
it, listening to the birds that were singing joy- 
fully among the trees, when all at once, a pair of 
robins came fluttering down and lit upon the 
window-sill. One of them she recognized in 4 
moment. It was her old friend. From the 
window-sill he flew to her band, and then turned, 
and as plain asa bird could do it, invited his 
companion to follow him. But she was more 
timid, and seemed to be uneasy. Robin stayed 
but a few moments with Mary, and then flew 
back to his mate upon the window-sill. Here 
they did not linger long, but soon spread their 
wings, and Mary saw them no more. 

When Mary told this pleasant incident, 
Thomas and Edward were surprised and delight- 
ed beyond measure. 


some 
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GOOD AND EVIL ANIMALS. 


“He brought his mate to see us! Oh! I wish 
J had been at home,” said Thomas. 

“Robin is much happier than if he were shut 
up in a cage,” remarked Mary. ‘And I am 
sure, we acted a more generous and honorable 
part with him than we would have done if we 
had abused the confidence he placed in us, and 
made him a prisoner for life.” 

“It would have been cruel, I acknowledge,”’ 
said Thomas; ‘‘and I am now very glad it was 
not done.”’ 

«And so am I,”’ responded Edward. 

“COertainly, it would have been cruel, my chil- 
dren,” said the father, who had been listening to 
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them. ‘‘We should never seek for pleasure at 
the cost of pain, either to our fellow creatures, or 
to any animal. There are higher and better 
sources of pleasure than these, in which happi- 
ness to others is the consequence. I am sure 
you have all experienced a threefold delight in 
witnessing the remarkable expression of grati- 
tude in that bird, beyond what you could pos- 
sibly have known if you had robbed him of his 
liberty, and made him a prisoner in a narrow 
cage.” 

And in these humane sentiments we are very 
sure that all of our young readers wil] most 
heartily concur. 


GOOD AND EVIL ANIMALS. 


There are in the world a great many animals, 
and all of them correspond to good or evil quali- 


tiesin men. The good animals are innocent and 
useful; but the evil animals are cruel and hurt- 
ful. Sheep, and cows, and doves, are good ani- 
mals: bat wolves, and bears, and hawks, are evil 
auimals. Every one loves the gentle Jambs, that 
sport in the green fields, but no one likes the 
cruel wolves that tear these dear lambs in pieces. 

In the picture you will see a flock of sheep, 
with some children and their mother gazing at 
them. How gentle, and innocent, and mild they 
look! They are safe in the fold where no wicked 
beasts can harm them. Sometimes a sheep or a 
lamb will stray from the fold, and then the good 
shepherd will go off into the woods and moun- 
tains to seek the lost one; and when he has found 
him, he will, if it be a poor little lamb, take him 
in his arms and carry him back again; or, if a 


sheep, lead him kindly to the fold from which he. 


bad strayed away. 


Do you know, dear children, who is your good 
Shepherd? He is the Lord, and He is ever watch- 
ing over you, and seeking to protect you from 
the wolves 

You think there are no wolves to harm you! 
All evil tempers and bad passions, my children, 
are wolves; and these, if you let them come into 
your hearts, will greatly harm, and, perbaps, in 
the end, destroy you. You stray from this good 
Shepherd when you indulge in wicked tempers, 
or do wicked things; and you are then in great 
danger from the wolves. Keep within the 
sheep-fold, dear little ones, and your good Shep- 
herd will ever be near to save you from all 
harm. 

When you love each other, and seek to make 
each other happy; when you are obedient to your 
parents and teachers: then are you within the 
heavenly sheepfold; then are you safe from the 
wolves. 
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THE SABBATH-SCHOOL, 


‘I wish T didn’t have to go to Sunday-school,”’ 
said Harry Sandford to his mother, as she was 
his clean collar, and brushing his 

bright Sabbath afternoon. 
d you rather stay at home?” asked his 
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Six days shalt thou labor and do all 
b the seventh day is tue Sabbath of 
the Lord thy God. In it, thou shalt not do any 
work, thou r thy man-servant, nor thy maid 
servant, thy ox, nor thy ass, nor thy stranger 
that is within thy gates. For in six days the 
Lord made the heavens and the earth, the sea, 
and all that in them is, and rested on the seventh 
day; wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath-day 
and hallowed it.’ ’’ 

“What do you think this means, my son?” 

“It means that we mustn’t work on Sunday, 
doesn’t it?”’ 

“It means, that on the Lord’s holy day we 
should rest from all worldly employments, and 
raise our thoughts to heavenly things. The Lord 
gives us six days in which to labor and do all 
our natural work, and then the Sabbath comes; 
the Sabbath, in which our hands are no longer 
required to labor, nor our thoughts to be engaged 
in worldly things. On this blessed day we can 


hoevt 





lift up our minds and think about the Lord, a 
meet together to worship Him and return H 
our thanks for the many blessings that 
receive from Him. Now, you, my 
many hours, each day of k, for play 
and reading your pretty books. St 
then, on the Sabbath nly be 
glad to go to Sun 
little children, you 
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“Yes, ma’am. I can 
same as I do at school.’ 

‘¢And chant and sing 
Lord?” 

Little Harry’s eyes dropped to the floor. 

“And see your kind teacher’s face, and hear 
all the excellent things she says to the children 
and love her as well?’’ continued the mother. 

“T can’t do all that, I know,”’ returned the boy. 

“I know you cannot, my son. Now think. 
Do you not know, that when you are in company 
with many persons, you soon get interested in 
what they are all doing and saying; but that 
while you are by yourself, you cannot remain 
long interested in any thing, nor will your i 
terest be as strong as it would be if others shared 
the pleasure with you. Is not thisso? Think. 
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«J never like to read#to myself as well as I do 

@eloud for you to hearyy said the boy. 

“Nor to play by yourself as well as you do 
with other children?”’ 

“Ob no, ma’am.” 

“Nor would you be able to keep the command- 
ment, ‘Remember the Sabbath-day to keep it 
holy,’ as well alone, as if you were associated 
with other little boys and girls, met together for 

same purpose. Do you think that you 
would?” 
“T am afraid not, 
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neck and kissing her. ‘‘I will go to the Sabbath- 
school, for I know it will be better for me.” 

“And not only better for you, my son,”’ said 
the mother. ‘It will be better for the other little 
boys and girls. Think of that!” 

‘‘Why, how can that be, mother?” 

“If the company of others helps you to think 
of the Lord and His goodness, your company will 
help them to do the same. You all help each 
other. For the sake of other little boys and girls, 
then, it is your duty to go to school. Your pre- 
sence adds one to the company, and makes it 
stronger. If you stay away, and another and 
another stay away, the few who are left will net 
the school so pleasant, nor be able, whi 
», to so much delight in reading the 
d, praise of the Lord’s good- 
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Tell us the story about the lost children, 
lear mother,’ said George, laying down his 
playthings, and coming to his mother’s side. 

“Oh! yes, do, mother, please,”’ added the little 
boy's sister, a bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked girl, 
just ten years old. ; 

“I told you the story, yesterday,” replied the 
mother. 

“I know you did,’’ answered George; ‘‘but we 
want to hear it again. Tell it us, dear mother, 
and we will be such good children!” 

“There was once a little boy and girl,” began 
the mother, “no older than you are, my children, 


who got lost in a thick, dark wood, in which 
were fierce wild beasts. They were brother and 
sister, and their names were Edward and Ellen. 
They were playing near their father’s house, one 
day,when Edward said, ‘Come, sister, let us go 
across the field, into the woods, yonder, and 
gather some pretty flowers for mamma.’ 

‘Ellen was pleased at the thought of getting 
for her dear mamma a beautiful bunch of flowers, 
and so she said, ‘Oh! yes, brother, let us go.’ 

“So this little boy and girl went across the 
field, and into the woods, where they wandered 
about, gathering a great many bright wild 
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i- 
flowers. 
‘Now, brother, let us go home.’ 

“They took hold of each other’s hands and 
started, as they thought, toward their home; but 
I am sorry to say they went away from, instead 
of toward their home, and soon found that they 
were lost in a thick, dark wood. Poor Ellen 
began to cry. Edward put his arm around her, 
and said— 

‘««Don’t cry, sister; we will find our way 
home.’ 

«« «Oh! no, Edward,’ she said, ‘we are lost in the 
woods, and it will soon be dark. Oh! we shall 
be eaten up by the wolves.’ 

«<The wolves will not eat us up,’ replied the 
brave-hearted little boy, confidently; ‘so don't 
cry, sister.’ 

«Oh! yes, I am sure they will.’ 

‘¢<Don’t be afraid. I know they won't burt 
us. Wolves are wicked animals, but if we pray 
to God to- care of us, He will not let the 
wolves hurt us.’ 

“«<Oh! let us pray, then,’ said Ellen. And 
all alone in the gloomy forest, this dear little boy 
and his sister knelt down and prayed that God 
the wicked wolves from hurting them 
y had prayed, Ellen’s tears dried up, 

hold of Edward’s arm, and clung 
Just then a deep grow! sounded 
forest, and presently they saw a long 
gray wolf coming fiercely toward them. 

“The children dropped upon their knees, and 
Edward said, aloud— 

““<Qur Father in Heaven, keep the wolves 
from hurting us.’ 

‘They had no sooner prayed that prayer than 
the wolf stopped right still for a minute or two, 
and then ran off another way. 

«‘They were very much frightened, and trem- 
bled all over. Ellen said— 

‘¢«God has made the wicked wolf go away 
He will not let him hurt us. Oh! I wish He 
would show us the way home. It is getting so 
dark.’ 

‘«« «Let us ask Him to show us the way home,’ 
said Edward. 

‘‘Acain the lost children knelt down and 
prayed. They were still on their knees when 
they heard, afar off, the sound of their father's 
voice calling them. Oh! how their little hearts 
jumped for joy. They sprang up, and ran as 
fast as they could in the direction from which 
the sound came. Ina little while, they were in 
their father’s arms, crying for joy.” 

“Tam so glad!” exclaimed George and his 
sister, at once: ‘‘God wouldn’t let the wicked 
wolf eat them up.”’ 

‘‘No, my children. He kept them from all 
harm. And if you will be good, and pray to 
him, He will protect you in every danger. ’’ 

«Don't you know any more stories about lost 
children, dear mother?’’ asked George. 

‘‘Shall I tell you about the Children of Men, 
who were once lost in the Wilderness of Sin?” 

‘Oh! yes, do, mother. But who were the 
Children of Men?” 

‘‘All the people in the world are called the 
Children of Men.” 
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“And were all the people in the world once 
lost, dear mother?”’ 

“Yes, all mankind were once lost, and about 
to be destroyed by hungry wolves—but the Lord 
saved them, and brought them out of the wilder- 
ness.”’ 

‘*Won’t you tell us all about it, mother?” 

“Yes, if you will listen very attentively. I do 
not mean that all children of men were lost in 


just such a wood as Edward and Ellen were lost 


in; nor, that they were in danger of being eaten 
up by such wolves as threatened to eat up this 
dear little boy and girl.”’ 

‘‘What kind of wolves were they?” asked the 
children. 

“They were just such things in their hearts as 
corresponded to wolves and every evil and hurtfu! 
beast—wicked passions. But let me tell you all 
about it. The Lord made men innocent and good. 
All things around them were as beautiful as th 
fairest garden you have ever In_ thei 
hearts dwelt only those good feelings to w! 
the lambs and doves and all good animals c 
respond. They were very happy, and angel 
were their companions. 

«But, after a while, the Children of Men begar 
to forget the good Lord who made them, ar 
gave them every blessing they enjoyed. At 
same time that they forgot God, they forg 
love one another. The innocent 
die in their bosoms, and beasts of prey t 
take their place. They hated. instead of | 
one another. Then war, dreadful war, first ap- 
peared on the earth. Men not only hated, | 
sought to kill each other. Wicked spirits p 
sessed them, soul and body. They were as i 
lost in a great wilderness, 


seen. 


lambs bear 


evil 


and about to kh 
destroyed by the wild beasts that were in their 
hearts. 

“[t was then that the Lord came and saved 
them. He drove out the evil spirits and cru 
beasts, and led the lost Children of Men out 
this dark and fearful wilderness. It was Jes 
Christ, of whom you read in the New Testament 
the Lord of Heaven and Earth, who did this 
When you are older, and can understand better 
I will tell you more about the lost Children 


Men, and the good Lord who saved them.’ 
5S 


SATURDAY IN WINTER. 


j 


Our tasks are all done, come away! come away! 

For aright merry time yr a Saturday play. 

See! the bright sun is shining right bravely 
high! 

Make haste, or he’l] soon be half over the sky. 

Come! first with our sleds down the glassy hi 
side, 

And then on our skates o’er the river we glide. 


Now, Harry! sit firm on your sled—here we go! 
Swift—swift as an arrow let fly from the bow! 
Hurrah! downward rushing, how gayly we speed, 
Like an Arab away on his fleet-going steed. 
Hurrah! bravely done! down the icy hillside, 
Swift—swift as an arrow, again let us glide. 
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And now for the river! How smooth and how 
bright, 

Like a mirror it sleeps in the flashing sunlight. 

Be sure, brother Harry, to strap your skates well, 

Last time, you remember, how heavy you fell. 

Now, away! swift away! why, Harry! not down? 

Are you hurt? You must take better care of you! 
crown. 


(Up, up, my good brother! now steady! start fair! 

Away we go! swift through the keen, frosty air. 

Down again! Bless me, Harry! your skates can’t 
be right,— ; 

Just wait till I see—no—but now they are tight! 

Here we go again! merry as school-boys can be, 

ym books, pens, al d “pencils, and black-board 

set free. 


at last, of our sport, home to dinner we 
Tun, 
{ find that two hours ago d 


and 


nner was done. 


' our meat potatoes we relish quite we ll, 
es ar 


igh cold, and ie | 


reason we scarcely need 
te] 
urs Spent in s g and skating, I ween, 


i give to such la we, appetites keen. 


succeeds to the day! 


i 


t last, the dim twilight 
week’s work is ended, and ended our play. 
Saturday night, and know, with the morn, 
ther dear Sabbath of rest will be born. 

into slumber profound, 

t God’s ange 


, OLD MAN AT 


Ne } ming. 


he 


we 
“T-wearled, we sink 


ired u 


8 are watching around. 


HI THE COTTAGE 


DOOR 


Come, faint old man! and sit awhile 
Beside our cottage-door; 

A cup of water from the spring, 
A loaf to bless the poor, 

We give with cheerful hearts, for God 
Hath given us of His store. 


loo feeble thou for daily toil, 
Too weak to earn thy bread 

For the weight of many, many years 
Lies heavy on thy head— 

A wanderer, Want thy weary feet 
Hath to our cottage led. © 


Come, rest awhile. ’*Iwill not be long 
Ere thy faint head shall know 

A deeper, calmer, better rest, 
Than cometh here below; 

When God, who loveth every one, 
Shall call thee hence to go. 


Heaven bless thee in thy wanderings! 
Wherever they may be, 

And make the ears of every one 
Attentive to thy plea: 

A double blessing will be theirs, 
Who kindly turn to thee. 


Man is like a snow-ball. Leave him in idleness 
against the sunny fence of prosperity, and all the 
good that’s in him melts like fresh butter in hot 


jays; but kick him around, and he gathers his} 


strength every revolution until he grows to an 
avalanche. ‘To make a figure in the world, you 
must keep moving. 
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SITTING FOR A DAGUERREO- 
TYPE. 

See Engra 

Some months ago, a well-conditioned farmer, 
from the interior of the State, arrived in Phila- 
delphia, and, after selling his produce and 
making sundry purchases, recollected that he 
had promised, on leaving home, that he would 
bring back his daguerreotype. It was all a piece 
of nonsense, he had argued; but his argument 
was of no avail, for wife and daughters said that 
he must do as they wished, and so he had 
yielded an easy compliance. On inquiry, he was 
told that Root was the man for him; so, one 
bright morning, he took his way down Chestnut 
street to the gallery of the far-famed daguerreo- 
typist Mr. Root was at home, of course, and 
ready to accommodate the farmer, who, after 
looking at sundry portraits, asking prices and 
making his own remarks on al] he saw, 
vited to walk up into the operating-room. 

‘‘Where?” asked the farmer, looking curious. 

“Into the operating-room,’’ replied Mr. Root, 
as he moved towards the door. 

The farmer was not yet sure that he had heard 
correctly, but he did not like to ask again, so he 
followed on; but it sounded in very 
much as if Mr. Root had said ‘operating’'-room, 
and the only idea he had of ‘‘operations’’ was 
the cutting off of legs and arms. However, 
up stairs he went, with his dog close behind 
him, and was soon introduced into @ room in the 
third story. 

‘‘Now, sir,’ said Mr. Root—smiling, as the 
farmer thought, a little strangely—*+we will see 
what we can do for you. Take a seat in that 
chair.”’ 

The farmer sat down, feeling a little uneasy, 
for he did not much like the appearance of 
things. Besides Mr. Root, there was another 
man in the room, and he felt that, if any unfair 
play were attempted, they would prove too much 
for him. This idea, as it clearly presented itself, 
seemed so ridiculous that he tried to thrust it 
away, but he could not. There was a mysterious 
ticking in the room, for which he could not ac- 
count. It was like the sound of a clock, and 
yet not like it. He glanced around, but could 
not perceive the source from whence it came. 
At one moment, it seemed to be under the floor 
near his feet, then in the ceiling, and next ina 
far corner of the room. 

As he took his place in the chair that had been 
pointed out, Mr. Root drew a singular-looking 
apparatus into the middle of the floor, and di- 
rected towards him the muzzle of what seemed a 
small brass cannon. At the same time, the 
other man placed his hand upon his head and 
drew it back into an iron clamp, the cold touch 
of which made the blood in his veins curdle to 
his very heart. 

The farmer was a man who both took and read 
the newspapers, and through these he had be- 
come acquainted with many cases of ‘‘myste- 
rious disappearance.” Men with a few hundred 
dollars in their pockets—such was then his own 


vas in- 


his ears 
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case—had been inveigled among robbers and 
murderers, and he might now be in one of their 
dens of iniquity. This fear once excited, every 
movement of the two men, who were acting in 
concert, but confirmed his suspicions. Their 
mysterious signs, their evident preparation to act 
together at a particular moment, all helped to 
excite still further his alarm. It was more than 
human nature—at least, the farmer’s human na- 
ture—could stand; for, springing suddenly from 
the chair, he caught up his hat, and, escaping 
from the room, dashed down stairs as if a legion 
of evil spirits were after him, to the no small 
amusement of the two ‘‘operators,”’ who, though 
they lost a customer, had a good joke to laugh 
over for a month. 


GLEANINGS FOR THE YOUNG. 


WALKS WITH MAMMA. 
A SHOWER OF RAIN. 

It was little Lucy’s birth-day, and her brothers 
reminded Mrs. Hamilton that she had long pro- 
mised them to have their tea in the Giant's cave 
on this occasion. It was little more than a deep 


hollow in a chalk pit at some distance, probably 
excavated by the men who worked the pit, that it 
might afford them occasional shelter from the 
weather; but the nursery tale as to its origin, and 


the beauty of the neglected copse by which it was 
surrounded, gave it a peculiar charm in the eyes 
of the littleones. They set off in high glee, pro- 
visions for their gipsy-tea slung in two baskets 
across Daisy’s back, and little Lucy mounted be- 
tween, with a wreath of wild flowers around her 
bonnet, to show that she was the Queen of the 
day. 

‘“[‘am rather afraid of the weather, my chil- 
dren,” said Mrs. Hamilton, ‘‘and expect we shall 
make a closer acquaintance with yonder dark 
cloud than will be pleasant.” 

E. Weshall be safe in the cave, you know, 
mamma, if it rains, but we must make haste and 
get there before it begins, or we shall not be able 
to gather dry sticks for our fire. 

The wood had scarcely been collected, and 
burnt up briskly in the cave, when a few heavy 
drops warned the little party that a smart shower 
was at hand, and they were glad to retreat to 
their new home, as Freddy called it. 

“Tt will soon be over, my child,” said Mrs. H., 
as she saw Ernest gazing sorrowfully into the 
darkened sky, ‘‘and we shall find our walk home 
afterwards far more fresh and pleasant.”’ 

‘<I wonder where the clouds will be gone to, 
mamma,” said Freddy, ‘when the sky is blue 
again?” 

E. Why, it is the clouds which are now com- 
ing down upon the ground in rain, Freddy. 

F. But are the clouds made of rain then, mam- 
ma?—that sounds very strange 

Mrs. H. Not exaetly of rain in the state in 
which you see it falling, because water is too 
heavy to float high in the air, as the clouds do; 
but they are really made of water in the state of 
steam or vapor. When cold,or anything else 


turns the vapor into drops, it falls to the ground, ; 
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and we have a shower. Heat turns water into 
Steam, and cold turns steam back again into 
water; you can easily remember this. Look at 
your kettle now, boys, boiling on the fire; what is 
that rushing so fast out of the spout? 

“Steam, mamma.” 

Mrs. H. And what do you think has turned 
some of the water in the kettle into steam? 

FE. I suppose it was the hot fire underneath? 

Mrs. H. True, Ernest. Now take one of the 
tea-cups out of the basket, and hold it over the 
steam for a few minutes, and then tell me what 
you see inside it. 

F’. Small drops of water are running down the 
sides of the cup, mamma. I suppose the cold cu; 
has turned the steam back into water. 

Mrs. H. It is not only over a fire that water 
evaporates, or is turned into vapor, my children. 
Warm air also causes it to evaporate more slowly 
Have you ever wondered where the water goes t 
in grandpapa’s fish-pond? You know it is paved 
at the bottom, so that the water cannot run 
through into the ground, and yet in dry weather 
it disappears so fast, that as you told me yester- 
day, it is now almost empty. 

E. I never thought of this reason for it, dear 
mamma. I suppose the warm air turns it int 
steam, and then the steam rises up and makes 
clouds. 

Mrs. H. Just so, Ernest: and this is the case 
with lakes and rivers, and the sea itself. <A great 
deal of their water rises up in vapor into the sky, 
and when this is condensed, as it is called, int 
drops, it falls back to the earth in dew or ra.n 
Thus the plants and the trees which grow a long 
way from the water-side, are supplied and re 
freshed. We were talking about the food of the 
plants the other day. You see now one of the 
ways in which God provides for them, for we can- 
not examine anything without finding out His 
tender, watchful care over all that He has made, 
which may make us love Him more than we did 
before. The dew comes from the vapor floating 
in the air, which the coolness of the night has 
turned into drops, co that it falls down upon the 
little thirsty flowers: and when we go out before 
breakfast, we see them sparkling in the sunlight 
these beautiful mornings, as if every blade and 
leaf had decked itself with diamonds to honor the 
rising sun. 

Ek. Thank you, dear mamma, I shall like ¢ 
remember this the next time I see the pretty dew 
before breakfast. 

Mrs. H. There are many other wonderful 
things about steam for you to learn, Ernest. How 
was it that the long train of carriages were 
moved forward by which we travelled the other 
day? 

F. By a steam-engine, you said, mamma. | 
suppose that means it was steam that pushed us 
on, but I don’t see how it could do that—how 
could it, dear mamma? 

Mrs. H. The kettle must help us agai, 
Freddy; what is the lid doing now? Look at it. 

F. Jumping up and down. Why, how funny 


‘it looks! I never saw it do that before, just as! 


it was playing. = 
Mrs. H. It is the steam within that lifts it up, 


prou 





E 


I 
’ 
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my child. Steam is expansive; that means, it 
presses against the sides of anything which con- 
tains it, by trying to escape. Now suppose we 
tied a piece of cotton to the top of the lid, what 
would happen when the steam forces its way out 
of the kettle? 

E. It would give the cotton a little pull, 
mamma. 

Mrs. H. In this way the steam in the steam- 
engine, forcing up what is called a piston, pulls a 
little wheel. This wheel is made with hooks or 
teeth at the edge, so that every pull catching one 
of the hooks, turns the wheel round farther and 
farther. The hooked wheel is connected with the 
large wheels of the engine, so that when one 
moves round, the other will do so also, and the 
whole rolls forward at once, pulling the train after 
it. I think you know that anything which rolls 
4 wheel round, will move it forward? 

E. Do you mean that if I turn the wheels of 
my cart with my two hands, mamma, it would go 
on just the same as if I was dragging it? 

Mrs. H. Yes, dear; you can easily try this 
when we reach home. But I think baby is in a 


burry for her tea, Ernest, and we must not keep 
the little queen waiting on her birth-day. 

Even before the children had finished their 
merry gipsy tea, the clouds had broken away, 
and a rainbow was gleaming in the partial sun- 
shine just opposite to the entrance of the cave. 

“Only see, mamma,” says Freddy, ‘‘it is go- 


ing to be quite fine. Now I am glad the rain 
came, because it has made such beautiful colors 
in the sky.” 

Mrs..H. You do not forget what the rainbow 
tells us, Freddy, I hope. 

F. No, dear mamina, I shall always remem- 
ber, I think, when I see it. Ittells us that God 
promised that it should not always rain. 

FE. Nurse thinks it will be too wet for our 
walk home. 

Mrs. H. Not if we wait a few minutes, 
lear. The ground is so dry that it will soon soak 
up all the rain. Where will all these drops have 
gone to, Earnest? 

E. Will they not raise up the thread-like 
tubes of the plants, mamma, as you explained to 
us before? 

Mrs. H. Some of them will, and I am glad 
you remembered this; but a great deal of the rain 
runs or filters through the loose soil, until it 
reaches clay or rock, or some kind of earth which 
itcannot penetrate. Then it collects into a pool, or 
runs along as a little stream underground. I can 
easily explain this to you. Gather a handful of the 
wood ashes from your fire, and fill one of the plates 
with them. That will do. Now tell me what 
becomes of this water when I pour it upon the 
ashes? 

The boys both answered, ‘It is gone, mamma; 
itis all soaked up.” 

Mrs. H. I will dig a little hole in my heap of 
ashes with a spoon, children; now look and tell 
me what you see at the bottom of it? 

F. Oh, there is the water, mamma; it had run 
down to the bottom of the plate. 

Mrs. H. Itis just so with the rain, Freddy. 


Var soil, like the wood-ashes, is porous; that is, 


it allows the rain to soak through it. Therefore it 
disappears almost as soon as it falls upon the sur- 
face, and runs down until it meets with a kind of 
soil, that like the china plate, is not porous, and 
there it remains in a pool, or perhaps runs along 
this harder earth until it meets with an opening, 
where it flows out as a little stream. But there 
are not many such openings in level ground; so 
tell me what I did, Freddy, when I wanted to get 
at the water in the plate. 

I’. You made a hole through the ashes. 

Mrs. H. Which are porous. And what would 
you do, Ernest, if you were a long way from any 
Stream, and wanted to get water out of the 
ground? 

E. I must make a hole through the porous 
earth until I came to one which was not porous, 
and there I should find some water. Why is this 
not the same as making a well, mamma? 

Mrs. H. To be sure it is, Ernest; have you 
only just found this out? And as it would not be 
easy to get down by a ladder, and fetch up pails 
of water from the bottom of a well, which is some- 
times seventy or one hundred feet deep, pumps 
are built over our wells, which spare us the 
trouble. But it is later than I expected, children. 
Call Daisy, while nurse andI pack the things 
into the basket, that we may set off immediately 
for home.— Penny Magazine. 


ERNESTINE. 


BY MEETA. 


*T was just upon the threshold 
Of girlhood’s sunny floor, 
She stepped across to meet me 
Half through the open door, 
With sunlight on her forehead, 

And spring-time in her eyes, 
Catching their softened lustre, 
From azure-tinted skies,— 

Upon her braided tresses, 
Half aureate, half brown,— 

She wore of bursting blossoms 
A regal, rosy crown. 


Yet once again I saw her, 
When womanhood’s full sway, 
Had stolen lesser graces 
Of girlhood-reign away; 
One hand outstretched in greeting, 
The other, half in pride, 
Lingered among the ringlets 
Of childhood at her side,— 
Still beautiful and loving, 
The same sweet self of yore, 
As when she stepped, a maiden, 
Half-through the open door. 


Ten years ago, we parted— 
We friends of youthful days:— 
*T was in the golden Autumn, 
Half wrapt in silver haze.— 
Ten years ago she gathered 
Her robes upon her breast, 
And in the leafless forest 
She laid her down to rest. 
Yet still, methinks, I see her, 
As when she stepped, before, 
In youthful pride and beauty, 
Half through the open door. 































































ARTHUR'S 
THE POEM. 


I am dreaming o’er a poem 
Of affection’s strength sublime; 
Loved, because that once I read it 
In the dear, dear olden time. 
While you sat and praised my reading 
Of the poet’s touching rhyme. 





And how often, very gently, 
Did you check my cadence, when 
I read the sweetest verses 
Over to you once again! 
I have read that blessed poem 
Many, many times since then! 


Then you softly closed the volume, 
When I paused at the last line, 
While your eyes’said sweeter poems,— 

ns that were more divine; 
A all Hybla sweets were clustered 
On the lips that dropped to mine. 


This is over now, all over,— 
A *tis better thus to be; 


Yet I often sit and wonder 
Who is reading soft to thee, 
A if any Voice is sweeter 


lo thy heart than mine would be! 


ALTO. 

‘‘T don’t wish to sing second treble,’’ says one 
of our singers. “I don’t wish to sing second 
treble,”’” say many-other young ladies. ‘Why 
not?” ‘Because,’’ says one, ‘*’tis too difficult.” 
“Because,” says another, ‘Mr. A., or Miss B., 
says it will spoil my voice.’’ ‘Because,” says a 
third, ‘1 don’t think my voice is adapted to that 
part.” 

Now let us, for a moment, consider these ob- 
jections. ‘ ’Tis too difficult,’ do you say? A 
stronger argument you certainly could not em- 
ploy in favor of practising it. Would you be a 
good singer? and not a mere cipher in the choir 
or music-cirele—then you must be determined to 
overcome difficulties; and the greater the difli- 
culty, the more resolute should you be in your 
determination to overcome it. If this, then, is 
your objection, we advise you to work with a will, 
and the difliculties will vanish in proportion as 
you put forth effort. But Mr. or Miss Somebody 
says, “It will spoil your voice.’’ Show us that 
Mr., or Miss, and we will show you one who 
knows nothing of what he (or she) is talking 
about. You have certainly been taking counsel 
of one who is altogether unqualified to give it— 
one, who is utterly ignorant of the philosophy of 
the voice, and of the way to improve it; there- 
fore turn a deaf ear to such counsel. If one who 
digs deep, and lays a solid foundation for the 
house he is about erecting, will thereby endanger 
the superstructure, then will a young lady en- 
danger or ‘‘spoil”’ her voice by studying and 
practising Alto. Voices may, it is true, be in- 
jured and spoiled by practising in the wrong way 


any part: but there certainly is no more danger 


in the practise of second treble than in that 
of any other part. Our best soprano singers 
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commenced by singing alto; and by continued! 





and judicious practice, gradually built up their 
voices until they were able to sing either part 
well; but most who have thus commenced 
and persevered, have acquired a compass of 
voice of at least two octaves; and, in many 
instances, much more; besides, what is stii] 
better, a uniform, even, pure tone. Young 
lady, would you be a good singer? go and do like- 
wise. Practice the scale daily, high and low 
sing with care, and be more anxious for a pur: 
tone than for power, and you will soon reap a 
rich reward, by the improvement you will make, 

The third objection is the only real one of the 
three. It may be that your voice is not adapted 
to second treble. If you think it is not, ask your 
teacher, or leader, to examine it, and then be 
governed by his advice; but never again make 
use of such a ridiculous expression as the second, 
or advance such a sentiment as the first—in pre- 
sence, at least, of any intelligent musician—as 
reasons why you would not practice second treble. 
—New York Musical Review. 


YOUNG AGAIN. 
An old man sits in a high-back’d chair 
Before an ope! door, 
While the sun of a Summer afternoon 
Falls hot across the floor, 


And the drowsy click of an ancient clock 
Has noted the hour of four. 


A breeze blows in and a breeze blows out, 
From the scented Summer air, 

And it flutters now on his wrinkled brow, 
And now it lifts his hair; 

And the leaden lid of his eye drops down, 
And he sleeps in his high-back’d chair. 


The old man sleeps, and the old man dreams, 
} 
His head drops on his breast, 
His hands relax their feeble hold, 
And fall to his lap in rest. 
The old man sleeps, and in sleep he dreams, 
I I 
And in dreams again is blest. 


The years unrol]l their fearful scroll, 
He is a child again, 

A mother’s tones are in his ear, 
And drift across his brain! 

He chases gaudy butterflies 
Far down the rolling plain. 


He plucks the wild-rose in the woods, 
And gathers eglantine, 

And holds the golden | uttercups 
Beneath his sister’s chin; 

And angles in the meadow brook 
With a bent and naked pin. 


He loiters down the grassy lane, 
And by the brimming pool, 

And a sigh escapes his parted lips 
As he hears the bell for school— 

And he wishes it never were nine o’clock, 
And the morning never were full. 


A mother’s hand is press’d on his head, 
Her kiss is on his brow— 

A Summer breeze blows in at the door 
With a toss of a leafy bough; 

And the boy is a white-haired man again, 
And his eyes are tear-fill’d now. 
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ANIMAL INSTINCT. 


ANIMAL INSTINCT. 


Lindsay & Blakiston have published a hand- was perfectly appalled, and most thankful that I 


some edition, with many fine illustrations, of returned that night to sleep in my safer cabin on 


Mrs. Lee’s ‘Anecdotes and Habits of the Instinct board ship. This, however, was but the begin- 
f Animals.’ There is no more interesting volume ning: and, in the next vessel which I entered, 
mn the subject than this. As a reading book for they were so numerous, that the next time she 
the young, it is especially attractive. We make returned to port, she was sunk for a time, as the 
a single extract. ] only means of getting rid of them. Between these 
Some persons profess to think that the Rodents creatures and the cock-roaches, I thought my 
ralled Rats, are beautiful animals: and I presume poor child and myself must be devoured. 
that, prejudice apart, the sleek skin, the sharp There is a facility given to the human mind to 
head, the long, slender tail, and the keen look of accommodate itself to all circumstances, for which 
their bright black eyes, ought to be attractions; perhaps we are not sufficiently thankful; and it 
but those who have been annoyed with these never was more strongly manifested than in my 
animals as I have been, can scarcely regard them own’ case, tor both fear and apprehension vanish- 
with anything but dislike. Overspreading the ed with habit, and I became fearless of those ani- 
whole world as they do, it is no wonder, where mated creatures which at first seemed to be the 
they are not vigorously checked, and where food bane of my existence. When living in Cape Coast 
is abundant, their numbers should amount to Castle, I used to see the rats come in jroops past 
something frightful. On a visit to Sierra Leone, { my door, walking over my black boys as they lay 
Iwas all day at the Government House, and there, and who only turned themselves over to 
going toan upper room to make my toilette, I present the other sides of their faces and bodies, 
heard a pattering of little feet close to me, and | when the rats returned—and thought it a good 
turning my head I saw between the floor and the joke. The fiercest encounter which I ever had 
shrunken door of the next apartment, a whole with them was during one of those terrific storms 
army of rats on a peregrination, and giving such which are more furious between the tropics than 
an idea of number, that, uninitiated as I then elsewhere. I was then, however, under the 
“ (it being on my first journey to Africa,) 1} Equator, in a native hut, and heard an exceeding 
‘ow. III.—No. 3. 2 
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rustling and movement all around me. To my 
terror, | perceived that these proceeded from a 
number of rats running up and down the sides of 
the room in which I was to pass the night, and 
who shortly began to run over me; they being 
disturbed by the torrents of rain which were then 
falling. The only weapon lI could find was a 
shoe, and curling myself into a large arm-chair, 
taken out of a French vessel, and covered with 
blue satin damask, I sat prepared for my enemies, 
whom [I dreaded much more than the lightning, 
which was flashing across the irom bars laid upon 
the floor. I felt that the silk of my place of re- 
fuge was some sort of protection against this; but 
my own arm could alone save me from my four- 
footed foes. Presently my husband came in, and 
saluted me with a shout of laughter, which, how- 
ever, abated when he saw my antagonists. The 
storm lulled for a while, and the rats retreated: 
we then crept within the curtains of bamboo 
cloth, which encircled a rude imitatjon of a four- 
post bedstead, but I kept possession of my shoe. 
Weary with watching, I closed my eyes, but was 
awakened by a tremendous flash of lightning, 
immediately followed by awful thunder, and a 
tumultuous rush of rats. Some of them scram- 
bled up the outside of the curtains: but arms in 
hand | sat up, and directed by the noise, I hurled 
the invaders to the ground, till at length resist- 
ance, and the passing away of the storm, allowed 
me to sleep in peace. 

These were the brown rats which infest every 
part of the world, but very much increased in 
size by their residence in a hot climate. 

Besides these brown rats, a bush rat, as it is 
called, infests the forest, and is about as large asa 
young pig. When I first saw this, and felt my- 
self surrounded, as it were, by familiar animals, 
increased to such magnitude, by multitudes pre- 
viously unknown to me, and others of which I 
had only heard, and yet none of us were devoured, 
I could not but feel with tenfold depth the Crea- 
tor’s command, that man should have the domin- 
ion over them all. His own strength alone could 
never enable him to walk among them unharmed. 

The principal characters which distinguish the 
rat remain in all countries, but there are several 
species. The black rat is that which first in- 
habited this island; but it has been nearly driven 
out by the brown, which is, without any founda- 
tion, termed the Norway rat. It came from 
India, Persia, etc., and it is said to have appeared 
in Europe after a great earthquake in 1727. All 
are so eminently carniverous, that they do not 
make the least ceremony in devouring each other 
in times of scarcity; so that on one occasion, al- 
ready spoken of, when I and my companions 
stood a chance of being starved ourselves, we felt 
sure that the violent screams and struggles we 
heard going on among the rats behind the planks, 
arose from the meals which the strong were 
making upon their more feeble brethren. 

Rats are nocturnal in their habits, and like to 
live in subterranean, or mysterious abodes. They 
are found in islands lying in the midst of the 
ocean, till the moment of their discovery to us, 
supposed not to have been visited by man, and 


yet the question still remains unsettled, whether . 


the differences which exist in rats were caused by 
locality, or whether they were so from the begin- 
ning There is now no known spot free from the 
Norway rat, and the greater the number, of 
course, the more impudent they become. In 
Ceylon, I am told, where they are innumerable, 
they perch on the top of a chair, or screen, and 
sit there till something is thrown at them, at 
which they slowly retreat. A noise is heard in 
the verandah close by you, and you see a party of 
rats, disputing with a dog for the possession of 
some object. A traveller in Ceylon saw his dogs 
set upon a rat, and making them relinquish it, he 
took it up by the tail, the dogs leaping after it the 
whole time; he carried it into his dining-room, to 
examine it there by the light of the lamp, during 
the whole of which period it remained as if it were 
dead; limbs hanging and not a muscle moving. 
After five minutes he threw it among the dogs, 
who were still in a state of great excitement; and 
to the astonishment of all present, it suddenly 
jumped upon its legs, and ran away so fast that 
it baffled all its pursuers. 

One evening, when at Bathurst, St. Mary’s, I 
was sitting at work in an upper room, and in the 
midst of the stillness, heard something breathing 
close tome. There was no other person in the 
chamber except my child, who was asleep in bed. 
Although startled, I did not move, but casting 
my eyes round, I saw a huge rat, sitting upon the 
table at my elbow, watching every movement of 
my fingers. I could scarcely help laughing at his 
cool impudence, and suppose I had been too much 
absorbed by thought or employment, to notice his 
approach. I gradually laid down my work, and 
slipping quietly out of the room, as if I had not 
perceived him, called the servants. It was sup- 
posed that there were nests of rats in the chimney; 
for that Government House had been wisely pro- 
vided with the possibility of having fires in the 
rooms during the rainy season; and the hunt be- 
gan. I jumped on to the bed, not only to be out 
of the way, but to keep the rats from the place 
where my child was. ‘I'wo of the men, furnished 
with sticks, routed the enemy from their hiding- 
places, and four others squatted at the corners of 
the room, holding a cloth spread between their 
hands. They said it was most likely the rats 
would run round the walls, and they should there- 
fore catch them in the open cloth. The. event 
proved them to be right; the frightened animals 
rushed to them, were immediately enclosed, and 
their necks were wrung ina moment. After the 
hunt was ended, they were thrown over the ve- 
randah into the garden, to the number of at least 
fifty. In the morning, however, they were all 
gone, but the foot-marks of the Genet cats told 
how they had been removed. Some squeaks the 
next day in the chimney betrayed the presence of 
some very young ones, and a fire of damp grass 
being lighted, their destruction was completed by 
suffocation. This was perhaps cruel, but it was 
necessary in self-defence; and I shuddered to 
think of how I and my daughter might, in our 
sleep, have been attacked by these animals. It 
is not to be wondered at, when surrounded by 
myriads of obnoxious animals, how any tender 
feelings towards that part of creation become 
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THE COST OF A BAD HABIT. 


blunted. At the moment of which I speak, valu- 
able books, dried plants, papers containing the 
data of scientific observations, concerning the 
survey of the river Gambia, to a considerable dis- 
tance, were destroyed during the illness of the 
observer by rats and insects. 

One afternoon, the commandant at Bathurst 
was quietly reading, when he heard a violent 
squeaking and hissing in the room below him, 
which was even with the ground, and contained 
stores. He took the key, and followed by his 
servants armed with sticks, went to ascertain the 
cause. On opening the door they beheld a rat 
and a venomous serpent engagedin mortal combat. 
Nothing could be more beautifal than the action 
of both animals: the rat had retreated for a mo- 
ment, and stood with flashing eyes: the head of 
the serpent was reared to receive a fresh attack; 
again and again they closed and separated, but 
the reptile, although much bitten, gained the vic- 
tory: the rat fell, foamed at the mouth, swelled 
to a great size, and died in a very few minutes. 
The serpent glided away, but was afterwards dis- 
covered in her nest with several young ones, in a 
crack of the store-room wall, close to a staircase, 
which we were in the habit of descending daily, 
and where, in fact, I had often seen the serpents’ 
heads peeping out, and had waited till they were 
withdrawn. 

Of the brown rat, Mr. Jesse tells the following 
story:—**The Rev. Mr. Ferryman, walking out 
in some meadows one evening, observed a great 
number of rats in the act of migrating from one 
place to another, which, it is known, they are in 
the habit of doing occasionally. He stood per- 
fectly still, and the whole assemblage passed close 
tohim. His astonishment, however, was great, 
when he saw an old blind rat, which held a piece 
of stick at one end in its mouth, while another 
rat had hold of the other end of it, and thus con- 
jucted his blind companion.” 

The amount of destructive force possessed by 
rats, cannot be better exemplified than in the re- 
port given to the French Government, relating to 
the removal of the horse slaughter-houses, situated 
at Montfaucon, to a greater distance from Paris; 
one great objection being the disastrous conse- 
juences which might accrue to the inhabitants of 
the neighborhood, if the voracious creatures were 
suddenly deprived of their usual] sustenance. It is 
well known, that the mischief which they occa- 
sion is not confined to what they eat; but they 
undermine houses, burrow through dams, destroy 
drains, and commit incalculable havoc, in every 
place and in everything. 

The report states, that the carcases of horses 
killed one day, and amounting to thirty-five, 
would be found the next morning with the bones 
picked clean. A person of the name of Dusaus- 
wis, belonging to the establishment, made this 
eXperiment. A partof his yard was enclosed by 
solid walls, at the. foot of which several holes 
were made for the entrance and exit of the rats. 
Into this enclosure he put the bodies of three 
horses, and in the middle of the night he stopped 
up all the holes as quietly as he could; he then 
summoned several of his workmen, and each, 
armed with a torch and a stick, entered the yard 
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and carefully closed the door. They then com- 
menced a general massacre; in doing which, it 
was not necessary to take aim, for wherever the 
blow fell, it was sure’to knock over a rat, none 
being allowed to escape by climbing over the 
walls. This experiment was repeated at intervals 
of a few days, and at the end of a month, 16.050 
rats had been destroyed. In one night they killed 
2,650; and yet this cannot give an entirely ade- 
quate idea of their number, for the yard in ques- 
tion did not cover more than a twentieth part of 
the space allotted to killing horses. The rats in 
this place have made burrows for themselves, like 
catacombs; and so great is their number, that they 
have not found room close by the slaughter- 
houses. They have gone farther; and the paths 
to and from their dwellings may be traced across 
the neighboring fields. 

THE COST OF A BAD HABIT. 

What a common thing it is for people to have 
some bad habit or other, which is worse than 
useless, but which they find it very difficult to 
break themselves of. 

A story is told of a man in one of the New Eng- 
land States, who had sucha habit, and who oneday 
rendered himself very ridiculous by it. The habit 
this gentleman had, was one of frequently hand- 
ling his spectacles. He was a member of the 
Legislature of his State, and when he rose to 
speak, he would first place his spectacles on his 
nose, suffer them to remain there a minute or two, 
throw them upward on his forehead, and finally 
fold them up and lay them before him on hisdesk. 

One day a very important question came up inthe 
legislature, and the fidgety gentleman commenced 
a speech in opposition to the proposed measure. 
A friend to the project, who was somewhat of a 
wag, determined that he would spoil the effect of 
what the honorable gentleman had to say. So 
before the speaker entered the house, after a re- 
cess, he provided himself with a dozen pair of 
spectacles. The member commenced his speech 
with his usual ability. But a few moments 
elapsed before he was at work with his spectacles 
and finally got them upon his forehead. At this 


juncture, our wag, who stood ready, laid another 


pair on the desk before the speaker. These were 
taken, and gradually gained a place on his fore- 
head by the side of the others. A third, fourth 
and fifth were disposed of in the same manner. A 
smile settled upon the countenances of the honor- 
able members, which gradually lighted up in a 
grin, and at last, when the speaker had warmed 
up into ore of his most patriotic and elegant sen- 
tences, he deposited a sixth pair with the others, 
and there was a loud and long peal of laughter 
from all parts of the room. Presidents, clerks, 
members, all joined in the chorus. The speaker 
looked around in astonishment at this curious in- 
terruption; but raising his hand, he grasped his 
spectacles, and the whole force of the joke rushed 
upon his mind. He dashed the glasses upon the 
floor, took his hat and left the hall. The bill was 
passed by a triumphant majority, probably in 
consequence of the gentleman's silly and useless 
habit. 









CLERICAL JOKES. 


Henry Ward Beecher is somewhat of a wag in 
his way. We have recently been much amused 
in reading a speech of his at the late Festival of 
the New England Society in New York. His 
remarks were elicited by a toast, “The Clergy of 
New England.” In the opening of his speech 
he says: find myself in an unusual place, 
and under such circumstances that I find it diffi- 
cult to speak. Iam somewhat like the deacon, 
who, when asked to lead in prayer at a Confer- 
ence meeting, declined to do so. He was expos- 
tulated with by his venerable pastor, who as- 
sured him that he had the ability, and he ought 
to exercise it: to which the deacon very meekly 
replied, that he knew he could pray, but that he 
always hated it. I feel not unlike that deacon 
myself on this occasion.” 

Again—speaking of “the blessings that fol- 
low ministerial fidelity,” he says:—‘‘There were 
thirteen children in my father’s family, and 
eight of them being boys, only seven of the num- 
ber turned out ministers. There were two more, 
the father and a brother-in-law, connected with 
the order; and to make up the number to more 
than a dozen, I married into a family having 
only four mor 3ecing thus a Hebrew among 
Hebrews, I suppose it was thought by the gen- 
tlemen that I could say something of the clergy.” 

Speaking of the influence of ministers in the 
olden tim« remarks:—‘But the events whict 
transpired then we will never see again. Minis- 
ters will never again be upon terms of intimacy 
with the magistrates as they were then. Magis- 
trates never consult ministers now-a-days, and I 
up all along the idea of ever being 














have given 

called upon by a governor to help him draw up a 
public document, though I did draw up a pro- 
clamation for Thanksgiving once for a governor 
of Indiana, and that is the only instance in my 
life when I was thus employed.” 

H is another touch of his humor:—‘*How 
mu l le valued mini w 
cou Massachusetts ar ut—you 
can ima when itis known that they could 
n ‘ » without two ministers to each 
c Im the first six churches of Connecicut, 
th vere 2 preachers. Each church, if pos- 
sible, hada teacheranda preacher. The teacher 
wa r of Theology, and his business 
Wa te. The other was the revival 
mi lerstand theterm. Thed r 
put th ler down, and the other man touched 
it It 3c grand old times, besides the 
Sabbat! rmons and weekly ; si- 
nes th minister was to £g fro to 
house, and ture the inmates. Now, however, 
that bu s is entirely transferred to women.”’ 

Iie gives us here a specimen of the old- 
fashioned minister out of the pulpit:—‘‘However, 
let it 1 be supposed because clergymen were 


earnest and devout religious ministers, that they 
A 


1 devoid of humor. The man is not half 


were | 
a man who has not a sireak of that in him. I 


recollect even lately that the old sort of minis- 
ters of Connecticut could crack a joke and smoke 
tobacco in an accomplished manner. I recollect 
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that when they used to meet at my father’s 
house, pipes and tobacco were set out, and other 
creature comforts in proportion, which were 
never seen there at other times. In those times 
it is to be supposed that Providence winked at 
those things, for, certainly, they did not know 
any better. I recollect, too, the explosions o 
human thunder, called laughter, which could be 
heard in the room filled with smoke, and where 
it was supposed the ministers were; and if any 
of you had been listening, as I was, you would 
have said that every mother’s son of them was a 
Dutchman.”’ 

The clergy then were not averse to a horse 
race when the occasion called for it:—‘“I recollect 
once that Doctor Backus, of Bethlehem, on re- 
turning from my father’s house to his home, was 
attempted to be passed byaman. The doctor 
had no idea of being beaten, and, if he was, he 
meant that the man should do it well. The man 
finally saw that it was impossible to overtak 
him, and hallooed, at the top of his voice, ‘Dr 
Backus, you run as if the devil was after you.’ 
The doctor, looking over his shoulder at the man, 
said, in reply, ‘I believe he is.’ ”’ 

Speaking of the cold meeting-houses, he gives 
us a good anecdote:—*‘I do not say that I should 
relish those old ideas of church-going, and sitting 
for two mortal hours of a Winter’s morning 
without a fire in the room—for a stove in a 
church, in those days, was understood to be a 
desecration, even if such a thing asa stove was then 
conceived of. When it was first proposed to in- 
troduce stoves in the church of my native place, 
Litchfield, in Connecticut, there was a violent 
opposition made to it. A man said to one good 
old deacon—Trowbridge, I call him: ‘Deacon 
Trowbridge, why do you object to a stove! 
‘Cause it’s desecration,’ said the deacon. ‘Well, 
said the man, ‘but does not aunt Polly (that was 
the deacon’s wife) foot-stove with ber! 
‘Well, I never thought of that,’ said the deacon. 
The question was It was agreed that if 
it 


t-stove, it was right to 
have one all over.”’ 


bring a 


was right to have a f 


THE BRIGHT LITTLE GIRL. 


Her blue eyes they beam and they twinkle; 
Her lips have made smi 
On cheek and on brow there’s no wrinkle, 


But thousands of curls in her hair. 


ng more fair; 


She’s litthe— you don’t wish her taller; 
Just half through the teens is her age: 
And lady, or baby, to call her, 
Were something to puzzle a sage. 
Her face, with the fine glow that’s in it, 
As fresh as an apple-tree bloom: 
And O! when she comes, in a minute, 
Like sunbeams, she brightens the room. 


As taking in mind as in feature, 
How many wil! sigh for her sake! 

I wonder, the sweet little creature, 
What sort of a wife she would make! 
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THE INVALID’S MORNING WATCH IN WINTER. 


THEINVALID’S MORNING WATCH 
IN WINTER. 
. VAN BEBBER. 


BY THOS, 1 


Lo! shadowy forms gigantic, 
As the flames ascend or fall, 
Dance many a long-legged antic 
O’er ceiling and o’er wall. 


Far distant ghosts seem sailing, 
Faint death-bells strike the ear; 

Tis but the damp logs wailing 
On erring fancy’s ear. 


Like coals half quenched in ashes 
The panes loom leaden-grey, 
And slow the pencilled sashes 
Their chequer-work display. 
On narrower inspection 
A tree’s faint-shadowed trunk, 
Looms through the window’s section, 
Almost to dimness sunk. 


Thus slowly, slowly rocking 
In my old ancestral chair, 
Thought after thought comes flocking 
Till twilight paints the air. 


And when young Dawn comes launching 
Her crimson boats of cloud, 

Yon tree, before unbranching, 
And draped in sable shroud, 


Towers high in glory sainted 
By halos bright of rays; 

Trunk, bough, and twig all painted 
On a ground of golden haze. 


So when the sky above us 
Gleams bright’ning in its track, 
The Angels seem to love us 
And drive ill demons back. 


“ONE SET APART.” 


BY JEANNIE DEANS 


Little Josey had been alone a long, long while. 
He had broken his china dogs, pulled the fringe 
off from the table cover, admired the variegated 
birds worked on the footstool, unti] he turned it 
over;—had crawled to the patch of sunlight rest- 
ing on the roses on the carpet, and clutched at 
the golden rings, and played with his transparent 


fingers. Still no one came. He fretted, then 
looked with a sudden quiet and vague expression 
into the fire, magnetically drawn by the bright 
coals shining through the high fender. into an ad- 
miration of its beauties. Then. as the loneliness 
of his situation again recalled itself to his mind, 
he cried again softly, and with large tears run- 
ning down his plump rosy cheeks 

Josey was cold, hungry and frightened—he had 
never been alone before; and the first formed word 
his little tongue had ever uttered, passed moan- 
ingly his pouting lips—‘‘mamma,” “‘mamma.” 

Poor little Josey! He did not know that she, 
who would have caught himin her arms and 
covered him with kisses at this first token of in- 
tellect, could no longer hear him; that she rested 
on her stately couch, pale as the snow-drops they 
placed beside her, with her hands calmly folded 


—“ONE SET APART.” 18] 
upon her meek bosom, and a deep solemn sleep 
settling upon her sweet young face. 

He did not know, little lone orphan, how her 
hand had been clasped in prayer, and that when 
her soul went on that long journey, it carried 
with it a prayer for him to the throne of grace; 
that the thought of him was the only cloud upon 
her heart as she hastened to join the beloved one 
who had gone before. 

No. Josey knew not this. He cried still pi- 
teously, until strangers came with kind words and 
sad faces, and carried him down stairs. As he 
passed Aer door, he instinctively murmured the 
new word, ‘“‘mamma,’’ “mamma,” until they 
hushed him. Then bewildered, frightened and 
weary, he cried, and hiding his head among the 
pillows of the familiar cradle, sobbed himself to 
sleep. 

Smiles dimpled his flushed face in that sleep. 
An angel mother held him in her arms, soothed 
his trembling lips, and whispered words of love 
into his ear. Still he did not know that he was 
an orphan. Alas! poor child, he learned it soon 
enough. 

The fine house was sold and all its elegancies. 
Expenses were paid, and the small sum remain- 
ing put in trust for the boy into the hands of a 
man of integrity. Josey lived in his family. 
There were other boys and girls, but they were 
all ‘to the manor born.’’ Josey was an intruder. 

He was always a shy, quiet boy, and grew still 
more so amid this childish throng. He sought 
out dark corners, and glided into them unper- 
ceived. He talked to himself, when alone, and 
shared no joys or sorrows. He was unlike other 
children; they had mothers. He would watch the 
mother as she impulsively caught to her heart 
some little prattler, and turn away sadly. No 
one kissed Arm. No one looked with pride upon 
his copy-book. No one tied Avs tippet about his 
neck with care. No one stole on tip toe at night 
to his bedside to see if he were comfortably and 
happily sleeping. No one saved cakes and candy 
for Arm in the bureau drawers, or stuffed A:s din- 
ner basket with a favorite morsel 

No. He was ‘‘one set apart.” 
what comes and be thankful. 

Poor little Josey! Even the teachers knew he 
had no mother, and neglected him, or remembered 
him in long tasks, so hopelessly hard, that none 
but a nfother could have made easy. And when 
his head or heart ached, there was no breast to 
bear all his troubles; no hand to cool the fever of 
his brow with its gentle, caressing touch. Poor 
Josey! 


He must take 


A change had gradually passed over Josey. He 
had grown thin and pale: his eyes were large and 
unnaturally bright; his form fragile and shadowy. 
Friends whispered when he passed, and boys 
made room for him by the winter fire. Little 
girls shared their dinners with him. Everybody 
was so kind, that he could never do enough for 
them. 

One day, as he sate by the fire sad and dis- 
spirited, the tears wou/d roll down his cheeks. 

‘‘Why does Josey cry?”’ said a little child to 
her mamma. 
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“The poor boy has no mother,’’ returned the 
parent. 

“Yes,” cried the child, with eager voice and 
manner: ‘‘yes, Josey has a mamma; she is an 
angel in Heavegy.”’ 

The lady took the child in her arms and kissed 
her, while these words sank deep into Josey’s 
heart. 

“IT have a mother,” he whispered perpetually to 
himself. «I will find her.” 


The sun rose proudly up one bright Christmas 
morning, and shone in upon Josey’s bed, tinging 
his brown hair with gold, and calling him slug- 
gard, lighting up temptingly the dark corner 
where hung the full stocking 

IJoors opened and closed. Merry laughter rang 
through the hall. A gay throng came dancing in 

«Josey, Josey, I wish you a merry Christmas.” 

They crowd around his bed. He sleeps so 
deeply and lies so still. His face is white—al- 
though the thin lips wearasmile. They shudder 
and cry loudly— 

«Josey is dead! 

Yes, Josey has found his mother, and the 
angels in Heaven are singing, ‘‘A happy Christ- 
mas to you, Josey.”’ 


MRS. BOOZE. 


Mrs. Booze was an old lady who smelled of 
peppermint, and used to come once a week to see 
us. I think she had been a school-mistress in 
earlier life. She wore a large cap with a puffy 
border, with false black hair under it, and im- 
mense, round, tortoise-shell spectacles, from be- 
hind which glowed two fierce black eyes. 

Oh, what a horror I had of that old lady! She 
used to take me up on her brown silk lap; hold me 
firtaly there with hands which look like the claws 
of the griffins in my father’s big books of heraldry, 
and, in that position, make me recite my cate- 
chism. I remember thatI used to think she was 
some relation to Justification, which was always 
my hard point. 

When | had accomplished my task she used to 
give me three peppermint drops, which I would 
take and throw away behind the parlor organ. 
Alas! one day she saw me and called me back. 

«Come here, little boy.”’ 

And when I serene’, trembling, her claws 
lifted me up upon her knees, and she spoke in 
the most unmodulated and stony voice I have 
ever heard, somewhat as follows:— 

“Are you a good little boy? No! Good little 
boys never throw away peppermints. Don't you 
know that God does not love little boys who 
throw away the necessities of life? Little boys 
who throw away peppermints never go to heaven! 
Get down, little boy.” 

Then she took away her claws, and left me 
without any support upon her brown silk knees. 
Those knees were very high, and my round little 
legs were very short, and seemed to me to be at 
least a quarter of a mile from the floor, so I sate 
there in terror, looking at a bunch of flowers in 
the carpet, and wishing they would grow up to 
me as Jack the Giant-killer’s bean-stalk grew in 


” 
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Nurse Nanny’s story. Then I felt myself slipping 
towards the point, and slowly, and full of terror, 
I slid on until after one vain grasp at the slippery 
silk, off I went crack upon her feet. 

I thought from her look she was going to mur- 
der me, and began to wonder where she would 
hide my body, and whether my mother would 
ever find it, and whether Mrs. Booze would be 
hanged for it. 

She thought better of it, however, and departed, 
leaving me to pace the room thoughtfully, and to 
try to make my short legs reach from one bunch 
of woven flowers to the other, without touching 
the plain ground of the carpet.—/'rom Bloodstone. 


CHILDREN IN 1853. 


I went with a friend, the other day, to look at 
some ‘‘rooms to let.’’ She liked the rooms, and 
the man who owned them liked she should have 
them; but when she mentioned she had children— 
he stepped six paces off—set his teeth together 
—pulled his waistcoat down with a jerk, and 
said —* Never —take—children,—ma’am!” 

Now, I'd like to know if that man was 
grown up! 

I'd like to know if children are to have their 
necks wrung like so many chickens, if they hap- 
pen to “peep?” 

I'd like to know if they haven’t 
right in the world as grown folks? 

I'd like to know if boarding-house keepers, 
(after children have been ina close school-room 
for five or six hours, feeding on verbs and pro- 
nouns, ) are to put them off with a ‘second table,” 
leaving them to stand round in the entries on one 
leg, smelling the dinner, while grown people 
(who have lunched at oyster shops and confee- 
tioner’s saloons) sit two or three hours longer 
than is necessary at dessert, cracking their nuts 
and their jokes? 

I'd like to know if, when they have a quarter 
given them to spend, they must a/ways receive 2 
bad shilling out of it at the stores in ‘‘change?” 

Id like to know if people in omnibuses are at 
liberty to take them by the coat collar, lift them 
out of a nice seat, take it themselves, and then 
perch them on their sharp knee-bones, to jolt over 
the pavements? 

I have a great mind to pick up all the children, 
and form acolony on some bright island, where 
these people, who were made up in a hurry, with- 
out hearts, couldn’t find us; or if they did, we'd 
just say to them when they tried to come ashore 
—Never take grown uy folks here, sir! or, we'd 
treat them to a ‘second dinner,’’—bill of fare, cold 
potatoes, bad cooking butter, bread full of sale- 
ratus, bones without any meat on them, watery 
soups, and curdled milk—(that is to say, after 
we had picked our nuts long enough to suit us at 
dessert!) How do you suppose they'd like to 
change places with “children” that way? 

Now here’s Aunt Fanny's creed, and you may 
read it to your mother if you like. . 

I believe in great round apples and Jig slices 
of good plain gingerbread for children. 

I believe in making their clothes loose enough 
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to enable them to eat it all, and jump round in 
when they get through. 

I believe in not giving away their little pro- 
perty, such as dolls, kites, balls, hoops, and the 
like, without their leave. 

I believe in not promising them a ride, and 
then forgetting all about it. 

I believe in not teasing them for amuse- 
ment, and then punishing them for being ‘‘trou- 
blesome.”’ 

I believe in not allowing Bridget and Betty to 
box their ears because the pot boils over, or be- 
cause their beaux didn’t come the evening before. 

I believe in sending them to school where there 
are backs to the benches, and where the school- 
ma’am has had at least ‘‘one offer.”’ 

I believe no house can be properly furnished 
without at least a dozen children in it. 

I believe little children to be all that is left us 
of Paradise; and that any housekeeper harboring 
a person who ‘don’t like them,”’ had better 
count up her silver, without loss of time.— Little 
Ferns, for Fanny's Little Friends. 


THE SOUL'S WARNING. 


BY HONORA FLANN. 


Comrades, all along my pathway 
Gleams a cold, unsteady light, 

And within me something whispers, 
“Get thee ready for the night; 

Go and set thy house in order; 
Gather in thy harvest store: 

In that moonless night which cometh 
No man worketh any more.” 


On the leaves there is a glimmer, 
And a shadow in the air; 
In the winds, and on the waters, 
Sounds a voice that says—‘Prepare! 
O’er my soulac . ange is stealing 
Through the chambers of my heart— 
Is it death that walks beside me? 
Am I[ summoned to depart? 
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Breathless, oft, in dreams, I’ve listened 
For my spirit’s mufiled tread; 

Still its painful watches keeping 
Nightly round the buried dead. 

Then I’ve heard that spirit asking, 
Burdened with its weight of woe, 
Why this waiting? Why this weeping? 

Blessed Father, may I go? 


Prisoned spirit, upward gazing 
Where thy former flight has been, 
Like a bird whose wings are tangled 
In the meshes of the Fen— 
Troubled spirit—hark! a mandate 
Speaks thy mission at an end. 
’Tis the voice of thy Creator— 
Piume thy pinions to ascend. 


True, the tomb is dark and hopeless; 
But the gates of Heaven are bright; 
And these shadows, vreeping slowly, 
Will not always bound my sight. 
Those that I have loved so fondly— 
Yet my soul shall walk with them, 
When we tread the shining portals 
Of the New Jerusalem. 


—CAROLINE CHISHOLM. 
CAROLINE CHISHOLM. 


The story of the early life of Caroline Chis- 
holm, her adventures, her trials, her triumphs 
over ignorance, prejudice, and t¥ranny, during 
the seven years she passed in Australia, we have 
already related. Before the close of this year, 
she will have again quitted England, afier a ca- 
reer of seven more years, passed not less use- 
fully to her country and gloriously to her own 
reputation for wisdom, foresight, energy, and 
philanthropy, than those she spent in colonizing 
Australia. Se is about to depart, to renew under 
strange yet favorable auspices her old labors, in 
colonizing and cultivating the earth, and in 
civilizing and humanizing the people. On her 
first sojourn, she had to aid and protect the poor- 
est laborers, exposed to all the oppression that 
falls to the lot of the helpless ignorant: now, she 
will have to guide and even govern the wealthiest 
laboring men the world has ever seen. A move- 
ment has been made, and met with enthusiasm 
by all conditions and ranks of society, for pre- 
senting Caroline Chisholm with a testimonial of 
national gratitude. 

The time is appropriate for relating in what 
manner and by what means she has acquired in 
this country a reputation and an influence even 
exceeding that she earned in Australia. Plain 
words will suffice for this purpose. In 1546, 
Caroline Chisholm, with her husband, Captain 


Chisholm, and family of children, landed in 


England from Australia. She came the unpaid 
agent and representative of many hundred 
humble colonists, some who hoped through her 
means to obtain justice from the home govern- 
ment, others to discover long lost relatives. One 
of her last and most important labors had been 
to collect from word of mouth ‘“‘statements of the 
condition of settlers in New South Wales.’’ These 
Statements were valuable in two points of view: 
in the first place, they afforded evidence—not 
now, but at that time much needed—of the ad- 
vantageous prospects afforded by the colony for 
hard-working families; in the next place, as each 
person gave the particulars of the parish, county, 
and country, from which he or she came, and the 
names of the relations left behind, it followed 
naturally that many entreated Mrs Chisholm to 
find out parents, brothers, sisters, children, and 
either to convey to them the means of proceeding 
to Australia, or to induce them to take advantags« 
of government facilities for proceeding to New 
South Wales. 

In addition to these communications from the 
authors of the voluntary statements, two other 
important commissions were placed in Mrs. Chis- 
holm’s hands. During the time that emigration 
was carried on by private contractors, who re- 
ceived a certain sum, or bounty, per head, for 
each of a certain quality delivered alive in Syd- 
ney harbor, parents, who could not reduce their 
families to the number and age required by the 
bounty standard, were induced by the contractors 
to leave young children behind them to the care 
of work-houses. These deserted infants amounted 
to some hundreds. Those reclaimed filled two 
ships. There were, also, convicts who, under a 
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public regulation, had been promised that, in 
case they conducted themselves with propriety 
in the colony for a certain period, they should, 
on obtaining their liberty—according to colonial 
phrase, ticket«of-leave—have their wives and 
families sent to them at the cost of the govern- 
ment. The promise was performed as regarded 
a few, but in those days the great sheep-owners, 
hot having been chastened by the gold-digging 
dearth of labor, considered women and children 
rather a nuisance on their sheep-stations; so, in 
consequence of their representation, the promises 
made to reformed prisoners were not performed, 
and there remained due on this account a con- 
siderable number of families. 

Charged with these heavy commissions, to 
contest with the Colonial Office and the Home 
Office—in addition to the task of corresponding 
with some five thousand souls of the humblest 
class of society, spread over the breadth of Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland—Caroline Chisholm 
commenced her work in 1846, without rank, 
without influence, without an income barely equal 
to English notions of a decent competence. She 


had all her way to make. Australia was so little 
known and so little esteemed seven years ago, 
that the reputation she had gained there availed 
her little. 

She began by arranging, in regular order, 
dated and docketed, the documents on which she 
based her claims for free passages for the wives 


and children, who were in this instance her 
clients, suing in forma pauperis. It is one of the 
characteristics of Caroline Chisholm, that she 
never makes a claim or a eharge—whether it be 
against a government department or a commer- 
cial system—which she is not prepared to es- 
tablish with the strongest judicial proof. Met, 
in the case of the deserted children, by the Park 
Street Emigration Coramissioners, first with 
delay, and then with evasion—for a whole Win- 
ter, when the snow lay ankle-deep in streets, 
and walking was no pleasant task for one who 
had spent ten years in India and Australia— 
backwards and forwards, again and again, day 
after day, she passed with her neatly-tied evi- 
dence between her lodgings in King street, Co- 
vent Garden, and Downing street, Park street, 
and Whitehall. Unwearied, undaunted, with 
written as well as personal applications, she 
urged the cause of the poor creatures who, trust- 
ng in her, were never likely to be able to thank 
her. At length, worn out by so much perti- 
nacity, the emigration commissioners conde- 
scended to discuss one or two cases. They began, 
as is the custom with officials in such cases, by 
doubting the facts: but when, as each doubt was 
hinted, a bundle of papers was produced, untied, 
and such particulars as the following were de- 
tailed: —‘‘John Brown, and Mary, his wife, sailed 
from Liverpool, May —th, 1836. Ship’s name, 

Emigration agent, »’ &. The third 
time was enough: the production of further evi- 
dence was waived. ‘That will do, Mrs. Chis- 
holm; we are quite satisfied,” said the bland 
commissioners, and the order was made that 
transferred two ship-loads of children from work- 
houses to their parents. 


Like difficulties and like success attended her 
exertions in the cause of convicts’ wives. It was 
on behalf this class that she one day refused an 
invitation to spend a quiet Sunday in the coun- 
try, saying—‘‘Many prisoners’ wives are in ser- 
vice, and that is the only day they can come to 
see me.’’ 

Of a different character, yet wonderfully 
wearying to any one less steadily determined to 
fulfil a self-imposed duty, was the task of hunt- 
ing out the relatives of the bond and free settlers 
in New South Wales, whom she had met in her 
bush-journeys. From Ireland alone came five 
thousand letters—and such letters, such writing, 
such spelling, as required art almost equal to 
that of a Champollion ora Rawlinson to deci- 
pher! while the postage of unpaid letters re- 
ceived, not to mention the cost of replies, 
amounted to no mean sum. From morning 
until evening the pen-hands of the Chisholms 
seemed never to cease moving, except when re- 
lieved in order to shake hands with their nu- 
merous unknown friends. Callers came, asked 
their questions, and departed; the door was 
always on the swing; no one was asked to give 
name or address. 

By degrees, it became known, among the 
working classes, that honest, useful information 
might be had from ‘‘one Mrs. Chisholm.” It 
was the beginning of the terrible years of famine 
and commercial distress. The Chisholm pen, no 
longer confined to private correspondence, was 
translated into print. Homely penny tracts, or 
pamphlets, told in plain words of ‘‘meat three 
times a day; and true stories of paupers be- 
coming owners of land and live stock, by the pro- 
fits of their own work, in distant Australia, 
were thus circulated. Up to this period—be- 
tween 1847 and 1848—Mrs. Chisholm had con- 
templated a scheme of emigration, or rather 
colonization, for the relief of home distress on a 
large scale, under the auspices of government. 
Great schemes of colonization were in favor in 
those days. Societies were formed under the 
most aristocratic and highest financial auspices, 
for doing wonderful things at the antipodes. All 
these have since died out, more or less igno- 
miniously: some killed by jobbing; some by ex- 
travagance; others by their impractical folly. 
None asked the assistance or advice of so humble 
a person as Mrs. Chisholm. But Caroline Chis- 
holm soon appreciated the character of the 
people of this country, and saw that the only 
useful colonization must be at once domestic, 
popular, and self-supporting. 

She began with a Chartist carpenter, who, with 
irregular work and irregular habits, which kept 
him always in debt, had a mother he wanted to 
“clutch out of the workhouse.’’ When his hopes 
of revolution and political millennium fortunately 
failed on the great 10th of April, he flew in de- 
spair for peaceful counsels to Caroline Chisholm. 
She persuaded him to begin by dropping beer and 
tobacco, and saving a shillinga week. The shil- 
ling, as steady habits grew and work improved, 
soon increased to five shillings. Within a few 
months, assisted by a loan from Captain Chis- 
holm and some friends of his own, the Chartist 
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carpenter emigrated with his wife: in less than 
twelve months, he sent for his mother. This was 
the beginning of the Family Colonization Loan 
Society 

In 1850, having prepared the full details of the 
working of the society, and obtained the names of 
a number of decent working-people of both sexes, 
who had paid for a considerable period weekly 
and monthly instalments toward a passage to 
Australia, she laid her scheme before her fellow- 
townsman, the member for Northampton, the 
Right Hon. Verner Smith; the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, at that time Lord Ashley; the Right Hon. 
Sidney Herbert; the Countess of Pembroke, and a 
few other friends. By their aid, a sufficient sum 
was raised to try the experiment of loans instead 
of gifts to emigrants. the society started where 
many societies finish. A committee was formed 
to take up the work which had been privately 
carried on up to working point by the Chisholms, 
and the whole machinery was set in motion be- 
fore a single paid officer had been employed. Cap- 
tain Chisholm acted as honorary secretary, and 
his office was no sinecure; Mr. Wyndham Hard- 
ing, whose time was already fully occupied in the 
duties of secretary to a great railway, under which 
his health has since entirely failed, undertook the 
troublesome office of treasurer; Mr. Samuel Sid- 
ney, author of several popular works on Aus- 
tralia, volunteered to take from Mrs. Chisholm 
part of the labor of explaining the objects of the 
society at public and weekly meetings. 

For a considerable period, the proceedings of 
the society occupied very little public attention. 
Newspapers and orators of parliamentary stand- 
ing were monopolized by the Canterbury Coloniza- 
tion Scheme, for erecting an empire at the an- 
tipodes. Mrs. Chisholm’s ideas were less mag- 
nificent, although destined to leave more perma- 
nent traces. The Family Colonization Loan So- 
ciety was devised to promote, as its name implies, 
colonization by families instead of by units. The 
government and public companies had been pre- 
viously only anxious that laboring emigrants 
should be able-bodied and of equal numbers in 
sexes—domestic and social ties were forgotten in 
the desire to obtain as much labor-power as pos- 
sible in return for the passage money. Grand- 
fathers, grand-mothers, and infants, were counted 
as so much ship space and money lost; nay, some 
ship owners called for men only, as they would 
have asked for slaves. Mrs. Chisholm said: ‘«Al- 
ways arrange, if possible, for the emigration of a 
whole family; carry complete families, if you can- 
not carry complete institutions, to the other side 
of the world.” The grand-fathers and grand- 
mothers may be as useful to the colony by the 
influence they will exercise over their grand- 
children and children, as if they were model-go- 
vernment emigrants, agricultural] laborers under 
thirty years of age, able to dig and plough, and 
not able to write or read. Then government 
oflicers and colonial employers objected to infants; 
but care for the comforts of mothers and young 
infants formed an especial part of all Mrs. Chis- 
holm’s plans. «More space, better food on ship- 
beard, cost money, I know; but then,”’ she added, 
“I save mothers and infants born on the sea.”’ 
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Next she set her face against gratuitous emigra- 
tion—against the pauper-making machine of go- 
vernment free passages. Candidates for assist- 
ance from the Family Colonization Loan Society 
were expected to show that they could help them- 
selves, by saving steadily toward their passage 
money, by realizing all they could from their 
property, by borrowing from relations and friends, 
and only in the last extremity coming to the so- 
ciety for a loan, to be repaid in the colony by in- 
stalments fixed in reference to the current rates 
of wages. 

In order to create the esprit de corps necessary 
for success, and to diffuse sound information in 
an unexpensive manner, Mrs. Chisholm esta- 
blished her group meetings. These were a kind 
of colonizing ‘‘at homes,’’ without refreshment, 
which took place at her own small house in Is- 
lington. The whole expense was confined to the 
candles, and an old woman who opened the door. 

On these evenings, to which each person was 
invited who came privately for advice in the course 
of the week, the room devoted to the purpose was 
crowded with persons of very different conditions 
in life. Horny-handed mechanics, with their 
wives and one or two children, often an infant in 
arms, governesses and frugal servant girls, dock 
laborers and unsuccessful surgeons and lawyers, 
young lads just from school, and not fond of office 
work, gray-headed hodsmen, anxious to provide 
for large families. In one corner of the room was 
an exact representation, in size and fitting, of a 
berth in one of the model ships. A desk, on 
which were arranged various articles, or new con- 
trivances, likely to be of use on a voyage. At 
the desk Mrs. Chisholm took her seat, often sup- 
ported by some of the subscribers to her society. 
Sometimes a patent safety cab, dashing up at full 
speed, brought Mr. Sidney Herbert, or Lord 
Shaftesbury. Sometimes the dowdy neighborhood 
was astonished by the blazing lamps and gor- 
geous footmen of Mr. Verner Smith’s carriage, 
on his way to the opera. At times, ladies even 
of the highest aristocracy came to assist at these 
colonizing re-unions. But no matter who came, 
the simple order of the day was the same; the 
practical was never forgotten. 

Mrs. Chisholm generally began with a short 
address on a subject of practical importance to 
hearers. She generally tried to answer the more 
pressing questions that had been put to her in 
the course of the week. On one occasion, she be- 
gan her discourse straight off with: ‘‘The best 
shoes for wearing on board ship have moderately 
stout soles and no heels.”” There were no fine 
phrases; it was plain advice, addressed to plain 
earnest people. When, as not unfrefjuently hap- 
pened, persons who had emigrated as laborers, 
and returned when successful to take back poor 
relations, were present, they were invited to give 
the result of their experience. Letters were read 
from emigrants to their friends in England, often 
containing, in simple language, matters of great 
interest. Occasionally, friends to the plan of the 
society said a few words of advice, encouragement 
or explanation; but all fine language and high- 
flown premises were considered out of place. 
Then the intending emigrants were invited to put 
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any questions: and these questions brought out 
very useful information: the whole tone was con- 
versational. These group-meetings had not only 
the effect of saving the repetition of the same in- 
formation to many different parties, but of making 
those about to sail in the same ship acquainted 
with each other. Mutual confidence and mutual 
assistance were thus cultivated. To these group- 
meetings, assembled without parade or expense 
in advertisements or placards, the spread of sound 
information, and the creation of a more healthy 
public opinion on the subject of emigration, may 
be traced. 

At the same time that these group-meetings 
were being held, Mrs. Chisholm did not relax her 
labors in correspondence and private interviews 
with inquiries among intending emigrants. Very 
soon the books of the society contained more than 
enough paying subscribers to fill a ship. After 
the discovery of the gold regions had rendered it 
unnecessary to stimulate emigration, the society 
gave up chartering ships. 

In the enterprise of chartering ships, Mrs. Chis- 
holm found herself embarked in a new sphere of 
duties. The government, in its supervision of 
ship-owners, had acted on the principle, that so 
long as ordinary precaution was taken for the 
preservation of the health of third-class passen- 
gers in food and air, enough was done. Modesty 
and comfort beyond necessaries were not regard 


ed, and health was sought to be preserved in in- 
adequate space, only by limiting the families of 


young children. Under this system, or want of 
system, the sacrifice of infant life was frightful, 
the deterioration of female morals, awful. 

These matters, which to the uninitiated would 
seem of course, exposed Mrs. Chisholm to the 
vehement and violent opposition of shipowners, 
who had been in the habit of making handsome 
tT by the packing system, which she made it 

er business to expose by word and by deed. 

One great shipowner, of the highest mercantile 
respectability, declared, with strong adjectives, 
that he considered himself robbed of a certain 
ten per cent. of air and room which the charter- 
party he had signed, without close examination, 
gave to the family-colonization emigrants. Be- 
cause, in favor of the health and comfort and 
morals of the emigrating classes, she touched the 
pockets of a most thriving class—the woman 
who devoted ber time, her health, and all of com- 
fort or luxury that her narrow means would 
afford, to the relief of her suffering countrymen, 
was calumniated as a corrupt jobber, and accused 
by those who ought to have known better, of 
making profits by emigration, when she was 
living more barely than any mechanic’s wife. 

Mrs. Chisholm determined to set the example 
of ships, in which men and women would not 
have to dress and undress before each other; in 
which married couples should not sleep in open 
shelves or bunks in sight of each other; in which 
ventilation should be secured by a fixed appa- 
ratus, instead of a canvas pipe; in which the 
closets should be sufficient in number, retired in 
Situation, and so firmly constructed, as not to be 
liable to destruction from a rough sea. She in- 
sisted on having light in all the berths, even if it 


were needful to cut the deck for the purpose: an 
ample supply of water by pumps the emigrants 
could work; conveniences for washing clothes on 
the voyage; a more ample and regular supply of 
food of a better quality. In fact she, for the first 
time, drew out a charter-party in the interest of 
the emigrant. 

Mrs. Chisholm knew that, without setting an 
example, it would be declared by practical men 
that the reforms in shipping were impracticable. 
Therefore, she sent ship after ship, improving on 
the arrangement of each—on the occasion of the 
departure of each, holding great public meetings, 
at which the true principles of self-supporting 
emigration were explained, and the public were 
initiated in the details needful for making emi- 
grant ships safe, decent, and economical. She 
knew, too, that any system, to be permanent, 
must be self-supporting. Therefore, when the 
family-colonization plan of fitting out ships had 
become well known, and had been adopted by 
private shipowners, she ceased to send out vessels 
at the risk of the society. So, too, when the 
discovery of the gold-fields entirely altered the 
position of the laborer, then she deemed it unne- 
cessary to stimulate the emigration here by loans, 
but confined her efforts to remove destitute women 
toa land wherethey were much needed, and to pro- 
mote the reunion of families. To assist in such 
reunions, she laid such facts before the bank of 
Messrs. Coutts & Oo., as led that eminent firm, 
rather in a philanthropic than commercial spirit, 
to undertake the receipt, by their colonial agents, 
of small remittances. The example of so great a 
firm soon led other banks to follow the same 
course. Before Mrs. Chisholm took the matter 
in hand, the charge for the remittance of £10 
was the same as for £100; indeed, small remit- 
tances were treated with so much contempt, that 
the kind feelings of successful emigrants towards 
relatives in England were often frustrated or 
crushed in the bud by an insolent banker's 
clerk. 

Thus it will be seen that the seven years which 
Mrs. Chisholm has passed in England, during 
which she has advanced by the power of active 
wise philanthropy from obscurity to a position 
of influence which no other woman in this age 
has enjoyed, have been years of hard continuous 
work—years during which she has slowly ma- 
tured principles of action, and then laboriously 
worked out the details. In her task, her patience, 
her industry, her self-devotion, her courage. have 
alway been found equal to the occasion. At the 
latest and the earliest hours, her house has been 
besieged by humble inquirers, and she has been 
most kind and encouraging to the feeblest. Some- 
times, indeed, it was complained, that ‘‘she did 
not know how to treat a gentleman.” But no 
working-man ever had reason to accuse her of 
being proud or impatient. 

When it was necessary for the success of the 
Family Colonization Loan Society, that some one 
should proceed to Australia to receive the instal- 
ments of loans advanced to emigrants, the society 
at that time having no funds wherewith to pay 
an agent, Captain Chisholm, one of the most de- 
voted husbands and fathers, volunteered, with 
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the consent of Mrs. Chisholm, to proceed at his 
own expense to perform the ungrateful task. 

When the time had arrived for exposing the 
abominable cruelties practised on emigrants in 
Liverpool ships, Caroline Chisholm, at a sacrifice 
of personal feelings it is difficult to appreciate, 
undertook and performed the task effectively, and 
yet with nothing offensive or aggressive, in two 
speeches, which were reprinted by the pro- 
prietors of the Liverpool Mercury. Though 
warned that she stood in danger of personal 
violence from touts and crimps, she proved that a 
system of robbery and oppression was practised 
in that great port, in detiance of law, and dis- 
graceful to a civilized, not to say a Christian 
state. 

Mrs. Chisholm has been compared to O’Con- 
nell, to whom she bears a decided personal re- 
semblance in the massive character of the upper 
part of her head, her forehead and firm ‘chin; but 
ber small finely-cut nose and sweet feminine 
truthful mouth, are the opposite of that eloquent 
and enthusiastic agitator. 

The eloquence of Caroline Chisholm is the 
eloquence of earnestness, seriously expressed in 
owing Saxon English, without ornament or 
metaphor. Her illustrations of argument are all 
from real life, whether humorous or pathetic. 
Her strength lies in her practical common sense, 
and undeviating truthfulness. She never allows 
herself to be carried away by the temptation of 
saying something fine or something witty, al- 
though she has powers of pathos, and of humor, 
and sarcasm in a high degree. It is these quali- 
ties—enthusiastic yet practical, earnest yet al- 
ways truthful, far-sighted and sanguine, yet 
patient and Jaborious—that have united all par- 
uesand sects in her favor, and enabled her to 
live down calumny. 

She is about to leave us now. She is to pro 
ceed to the midst of the wild life of the gold-dig- 
gings of Australia; and, as the apostle of social 
virtues, and the ambassador of wives and chil- 
dren abandoned if not forgotten, to call together 
the rude gold-gatherers, and in those soft, clear, 
feminine, yet thrilling tones to which thousands 
have listened here in rapt attention—by turns 
moved to laughter and to tears—recall them to a 
sense of their duties as men, as patriots, as 
fathers, as husbands, as Christians. 

The work before her is heavy, but she is equal 
to the work. All who wish well to their country 
and our triple dependencies at the antipodes, will, 
in full confidence, wish her God-speed.— Chambers’ 
Journal, 

A traveller found a buffalo robe belonging to a 
hotel-keeper, who, on receiving it, thanked the 
inder, remarking that a ‘“Thank you’’ was worth 
\wenty-five cents, and “Thank you kindly’ was 
worth thirty-seven-and-a-half cents. Soon after, 
the traveller called for a dinner, ate it, and asked 
the landlord what was to pay. ‘Twenty-five 
cents,” was the reply. “I thank you kindly,” 
‘id the traveller, and moved off. ‘Here, my 
good fellow, stop and take the change,” remarked 
the landlord, throwing down a ninepence; ‘-your 
daner was only 25 cents.” 


INTUITION, 


BY ELIZABETH JESSUP EAMES 


%. 
Mysterious thing! the property of Beings 
With whom instinct is instant, prompt and 
strong;— 
Eye of the soul! the inner mysteries seeing 
Unsought—unask’d—resistless borne along,— 
And, like a flash of vivid lightning striking 
Conviction home, attracting or disliking. 
A marvellous gift—such asGod made man finds it— 
Ijluminate at once by innate réason 
Yet still unreason’d on! Genius ensbrines it 
Instinctivity! It hath no time or season. 
It is inspired without its will or power, 
And blossoms in the soul a spiritual flower, 
It follows where the Prophet’s foot bas trod, 
And comes at once from Nature and from God! 


II. 
Eye of the soul! its living power and presence, 
Transparent orb, around the mental moving 
In the pure light of Truth’s etherial essence, 
With chemic test distinguishing, and proving 
Wisdom’s high worth from Folly’s effervescence! 
Thou beam of God! when inwardly directed 
Reveals the outer world of human nature, 
Marking the changes secretly effected 
Of social life in each esséntial feature, 
Obedient to prophetic inspiration— 
Clear from the mists of prejudice and passion! 
Each mystic change is free from inward error, 
Doubt, darkness, falsehood, skepticism—terror! 


WOODS IN WINTER. 


BY FANNY FALES 


Toward the wintry sky, 
Woods desolate stretch out their empty arms, 
Like the lone heart, when life has lost its charms; 
And green hopes fall and die. 
In the wild storm they stand, 
Uncrowned like Lear, trembling, with a moan; 
(Their gorgeous beauty with the Autumn flown;) 
Unlike the reft king—grand. 


But lo! there is a change.— 
The soft white flakes descending like a balm, 
Have robed the woods with ermine—they are calm; 
How beautiful—how strange. 
*Gainst the horizon clear, 
Their branches look like sails a fleet unfurls, 
Until, dissolved like Cleopatra’s pearls, 
The quaffed flakes disappear. 


And when the white frost steals, 
Along the night, with velvet-sandaled feet, 
Throwing o’er every bough a net complete,— 

What glory morn reveals! 

The Day-god with his wand, 

Touches each shining twig, ’till suddenly, 
A jewelled rain, descending merrily, 
*Mindeth of fairy-land. 


The bright-winged birds are flown, 
The leaves al] scattered, and the squirrel eyes 
With mournful glance his once green paradise;— 
Yet, say not they are lone, 
The wintry woods; though bare, 
And by the rushing winds all wildly tost, 
Snow-robed—or luminous with showering frost, 
God seemeth ever there. 
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BEARING REPROOF. 

“That word ‘sage’ should have been written 
very distinctly,” said Louis Pendleton, as he 
pointed to a letter which his wife had just 
finished, and which she intended for publication. 
“Our Eastern friends have no idea of the quanti- 
ties of wild sage which grow on these Western 
prairies, and the compositor will be very apt to 
mistake a ‘sage plain’ for something else.’’ 

Upon hearing this, Mrs. Pendleton, who was 
seated at her melodeon, for her morning practice, 
arose, threw open a mahogany writing-desk with 
a jerk, and snatching the letter from her hus- 
band’s hand, laid it upon the purple velvet, and 
wrote in large letters the word ‘‘sage.” In a 
moment she was seated again, and her fingers 
flew over the keys of her instrument, but no 
music spake to the hearts in that room. 

Pendleton was grieved that his wife could 
never receive a reproof with kindly feeling, and 
she was a woman of too much native good sense 
not to feel greatly ashamed of her recent conduct. 
The music grew fainter and fainter, and at last 
entirely ceased, while the tear-drops fell thick 
and fast from her eyes. 

That incident had awakened old memories, and 
she seemed to be unmindful of the scalding drops 
that fell upon her hands, as her mind wandered 
back to the days of her girlhood—her school- 
going days—when an elder brother had kindly 
watched over her improvement, and striven to 
make every lesson tell upon the future for good. 
One circumstance that occurred at that time, 
was brought fresh to her recollection, and she 
felt had she then listened to the voice of correc- 
tion, when it was given in so much kindness, it 
would have saved herself and hushand much 
sorrow. One day, during her writing lessons, 
her brother, ever ambitious that she should excel, 
and knowing her aversion to being corrected or 
even told that she was not perfect, had in a most 
winning way told her of an improvement she 
could make in the formation of one letter, but 
although possessed of a loving heart and in many 
respects a strong mind, her weak point was as- 
sailed, and she manifested impatience. Her bro- 
ther kindly and lovingly chided her for this 
weakness, and she made a resolution to over- 
come the fault. From that day to this, she had 
erred, sorrowed over her errors, and resolved 
anew, only to be overcome when again tried. 

Now that brother was gone to a higher sphere, 
and to her was committed the care of his little 
orphaned daughter, Elise, whose clustering curls 
of golden hair so much resembled those of her 
aunt that she was always pronounced by 
strangers to be her daughter, when they were 
seen together; though there was a purer style of 
beauty in her clear, blue eye, her prominent fore- 
head, and exquisitely moulded mouth and chin, 
than her aunt could ever boast. 

How to mould the mind of this fair child 
aright had become the study of Mrs. Pendleton, 
and she had often been heard to say that had 
Elise been her own daughter she could not have 
been more like herself in many respects—espe- 


‘cially were her faults like her own. 


It was only 
the day before that she had chided Elise for not 
receiving reproof without always finding some 
excuse for herself. .Why did she not listen, she 
asked, and try to reform instead of covering her 
fault from her own perception with some thin 
veil of an excuse? Now, she looked at her own 
heart, and saw that the child’s fault was only a 
faint reflection of her own. The loving voice of 
her brother, too, seemed to echo down life's 
pathway, and warn her to be patient and loving 
with his darling, that had been so suddenly left 
without father or mother. 

The sweet though sad expression of his eye 
too, when he used to tell her how she would make 
her husband's heart ache, if she ever had one, 
beamed upon her again, and the tears fel] 
faster still, as she heard Louis, who had 
seated himself at the desk, sigh deeply. | 
will go, thought she, and tell him that I am 
ashamed and grieved at my conduct, and that | 
will try to reform. She arose, and walking 
softly behind him, rested her hand on the back 
of his chair, and waited for him to look up, but 
he wrote on, apparently regardless of the softened 
expression of her voice as she asked some unim- 

rtant question to gain his attention. 

«‘Ah!” thought she, ‘‘I have so often erred and 
then with tears told Louis I was sorry, that he 
has no confidence in my efforts at amendment, 
and I cannot blame him, for [ have by my own 
waywardness abused his confidence. will say 
nothing to him, but show him by my actions 
that I am truly penitent!” 

With this resolution she returned to her instru- 
ment, to practise the very art that was soon to 
be the test of her newly-made resolve. 

A few weeks after this occurred, she with her 
husband were in company where was quite an 
amateur of music, and after hearing her play be 
made some suggestions with regard to her im- 
provement. She thanked him for his kindness, 
feeling that the suggestions were made with 4 
kind desire for her advancement in the musical 
art; but although she did not feel vexed, as 
usual, at the expression of the idea that she was 
not thoroughly accomplished, yet she saw in her 
innermost heart a want of love, at being cor 
rected. She was a woman of too much efficiency 
to leave a work half finished: and had been West 
too long, not to have learned to despise an expres 
sion of a feeling that does not come from the 
heart, and now that she had begun to be con 
queror, she longed to see the work perfected,—to 
feel that not one vestige of the old was left. 
Seeking strength from on high to assist in carry: 
ing out the resolve, it was made that this should 
not be a mere outward reformation, but that the 
heart should go with thanks, when given for the 
correction of errors. 

I saw her sometime after this struggling fo 
the victory over this little fox, that had spoiled 
so many of her choicest vines. We were riding 
over the Western prairies, and she was expressing 
some sentiment with intonations and gestures, 
which her husband thought too forcible for the 
occasion, when he told her we all knew the same, 
and she need not labor so bard to convince us. | 
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could see she was about to reply in extenuation 
of her error, but she was silent a few moments, 
and then with subdued tones said she knew it 
was a fault of her speaking thus,—then I could 
see the love-light glance from both pair of eyes. 
Louis laughed, delighted with his yielding wife, 
and she seemed looking at’ him, as to one who 
was her true friend—whom she loved not for 
telling her she was an angel, but trying to help 
her to become one. 

{The tone and manner of a reproof, or word of 
correction, have often as much to do with the 
wounds occasioned, as the extreme sensitiveness 
or self-love, of the subject. It is often the case, 
that the reprover speaks rather from a state of an- 
noyance, than from a pure desire for the good of 
another: and that his way of speaking has in it 
something that either wounds, or is offensive 
The oftice of him who reproves is a most deli- 
cate one, and unless he speaks lovingly, he will 
be almost certain to offend. In no case is the 
office a more difficult one than in that of husband 
and wife. Husbands are usually very sensitive 
about the way in which their wives talk and act, 
in the observation of others; and very apt to 
speak with exceeding plainness, if the latter do or 
say things that may subject them to light or cen- 
sorious remarks. Too often it happens that the 
wife persists in acting herself out—sometimes 
from indifference to others’ opinions, and some- 
times from a state of perverseness, occasioned by 
the husband’s rough mode of pointing out her 
faults. Wisdom, forbearance, and loving kind- 
ness, are all needed, and on both sides, when 
faults-or errors are revealed. The. reprover 
should be very gentle and very kind, and the one 
reproved, willing to hear and to heed.—Eb | 


A PENCILLED PASSAGE, 
WITH ADDITIONS AND ALTERATIONS. 


The rich, the prosperous, the wealthy, have 
their mission. Itis a high and delightful one 
where they duly appreciate its privileges and re- 
sponsibilities. Their influence, when rightly di- 
rected, cin hardly be overrated, for they have it 
in their power to promote every vital interest of 
society. Industry, education, religion, philan- 
thropy, are commissioned by them to execute thei 
blessed errands. It is their privilege, because in 
their power to send a healthy circulation through 
the entire body of the world. They can print 
large and cheap editions of the best books, (as did 
Henderson & Brimmer, with ‘*Combe’s Constitu- 
tion of Man,”’ and ‘‘The School and the School- 
master,’’) and thus send out truth and wisdom 
upon the wings of the wind, and open the way to 
universal emancipation from ignorance and the 
sorest evils that afflict the earth. We speak not 
of those alone who have enormous wealth. We 
Speak of every man in every community, whose 
industry is productive enough, or his property 
ample enough, to do anything more than meet 
the reasonable demands of himself and his family. 
It is not for the community to judge of what he 
is able, or ought to do for the assistance of others, 
hampered by want of means. This he must de- 


cide for himself, according to his conscience and 
judgment, enlightened by the great light which 
has come into the world. But it is his mission 
and his blessed privilege to minister, according 
to the measure of his ability, to the physical, 
mental and moral wants and sufferings which are 
continually in need of relief. What nobler privi- 
lege can any man have than to elevate the igno- 
rant to self-help and self-respect—to help them to 
turn to account every faculty they possess? It is 
mournful to think how many are living useless, 
if not mischievous and miserable lives, for the 
want of a little brotherly sympathy, and of access 
to some facilities and opportunities for education. 
This is blessing as great to the poor as providing 
for their bodily wants. And most assuredly there 
can be no higher claim upon the approbation of 
mankind, or the favor of God, than that which 
belongs to the disinterested benevolence which 
has remembered the poor, enlightened their ig- 
norance, encouraged their industry, comforted 
them in their sorrows, and, by a hearty interest 
in their welfare, given them confidence in them- 
selves, a kindlier feeling to their race, and mew 
motives and new opportunities for usefulness. 
What a privilege to be and to do all this! It 
brings most blessed satisfaction to the benefac- 
tor’s own soul, and he is reverenced and beloved 
of the world around. Young and old rise up to 
do him reverence. When the eye sees him it 
blesses him. When he leaves the world his good 
deeds embalm his memory, and incite others to 
follow his example; while. in Heaven he enters 
upon the activities and joys of his beneficent 
ard. 

The privileges of the prosperous are not con- 
fined to mere gifts and almsgivings, but may 
occupy the large field of fraternal sympathy and 
Christian benevolence. The former is not an un- 
important privilege, but there are modes of bene- 
ticence to be employed, in which is yet a higher 
one. And, in many cases, it is clear that pro- 
viding for the lowest and most pressing wants of 
the poor, is an indispensable pre-requisite to ren- 
dering them any higher service. A hungry man, 
or one perishing with cold, is in no condition at 
the moment to avail himself of any provisions 
for his intellectual, moral or religious improve- 
ment. Provide for his immediate necessities, and 
then you may do him some higher good. There 
is much to be done always in this lowest sphere 
of benevolent Jabor. For besides the cases of 
utter destitution, there is an untold amount of 
suffering where, as is often the case, the utmost 
exertious procure but a scanty and precarious 
subsistence. There are numberless evils arising 
from insufficient incomes which are hard to bear. 
Sickness and bereavements are to such persons 
more grievous than to others. To relieve all this 
in the best way, that is by helping the sufferers 
to help themselves, or by giving them new and 
better paid employment, is a precious privilege 
of ease and abundance, even when the objects 
helped are suffering in some measure from their 
own thoughtlessness, thriftlessness or vice; but 
how much more a privilege, when the objects of 
our sympathy and help are virtuous poor, who 
bear their poverty and privations with a divine 
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patience, meekness and trnst in God, and who 
exhibit a strength of mind, a touching and un- 
complaining serenity, and an unfaltering faith 
which well nigh passeth understanding! A sun- 
shine and peace have dwelt in the hearts and 
homes of some poor, which is often missed in the 
abodes of plenty, and in the palaces of the rich. Is 
it not a delightful privilege to help such of our 
brethren? 

Gratitude to God combines with a sense of 
privilege in demanding of the prosperous that 
they should remember the poor. We regard that 
child as utterly worthless and wicked who has 
no sense of filial obligation, but simply lives out 
his own selfishness, who is indifferent to the 
love which watched over his cradle, nursed him 
in sickness, and supplied not only necessary 
wants but every comfort and gratification, and 
repays it all with a thankless and shameless 
life 
Rightly does the finger of scorn point out such a 
one as given over to a reprobate mind, as a heart- 
less, hopeless, graceless being. But the common 
ingratitude of men to God is as bad or worse 
than this. For how many have arrived at 
twenty, at thirty, at threescore years, who have 
all this time been thus watched over, thus pro 
tected, thus provided for, in mind, body and 
estate, by the free and large bounty of their 
Heavenly Father, who have devoted, and are still 
devoting, their health, their strength of body, the 
powers of their mind, the affections of their 
heart, to low and selfish ends, what that Father 
disapproves?—who think of nothing but about 
eathing, drinking, and being merry, about adding 
dollar to dollar and house to house, about filling 
their barns with plenty, and surrounding them- 
selves with the manifold comforts, conveniences 
and luxuries of life. This is their life. Who 
will say that this is the life which God intended 
any of His children to live? Society may point 
no finger of scorn. It may regard such men at 
good citizens, and flatter and caress them, bus 
their folly and hard-hearted indifference to their 
fellows are recorded in Heaven’s book of remem- 
brance, and they must one day, at the bar of a 
just and benevolence-loving Judge, make what 
poor apology they can. It will do little good to 
plead the cares of the world, or having done 
good to those who did good to them in return, or 
that they have been no Sabbath-breakers or 
neglecters of rites and ordinances, for the search. 
ing questions will be, Hast thou dealt thy bread 
to the hungry, and brought the poor that were 
cast out to thy house? Hast thou relieved the 
hungry, the thirsty, the stranger, and those in 
want of sufficient clothing and shelter? Hast 
thou visited the sick and the prisoner, and minis- 
tered unto them? Or has thou hardened thy 
heart against thy suffering brethren? 

It is not only a neglect of a blessed privilege, 
but an incurring of heavy guilt, for those who 
enjoy not only comfort, but superfluity, to be 
utterly regardless of those within a short distance 
from their well-furnished rooms; their well-stored 
cellars, and their cheerful fires, are silently 
pleading to Heaven and earth to have compassion 
on their misery, who never taste a luxury, but 
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sit in cheerless dwellings, poorly fed, poorly 
clothed, and poorly warmed. 

There was a Benefactor once on earth who, 
while He loved to bless all classes, felt most in- 
tensely for the neglected and sorrowing children 
of poverty. Deeds of mercy He wrought, and 
words of mercy He uttered, in their behalf. 
These deeds and these words require of us the 
most tender, constant, generous and considerate 


regard to the comfort and happiness of the poor. 


est of the poor. The soul of His gospel is be- 
nevolence. It offers no hopes of Heaven to those 
who neglect justice, mercy, compassion, benefi- 
cence. What words so fearful as those He ad- 
dressed to the selfishness which turned away 
from those who were an hungered, athirst, or 
naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not minister 
unto them! 


BRITISH AUTHORS’ EARNINGS, 


Mr. Carey, in his pamphlet on copyright, gives 
some interesting statistics in regard to the profits 
that certain English authors have received for 
their works. The picture is by no means a flat- 
tering one:—“Mrs. Inchbald, so well known as 
the author of the ‘Simple Story,’ and other novels, 
as well as in her capacity of editor, dragged on, 
as we are told, to the age of sixty, a miserable 
existence, living always in mean lodgings and 
suffering frequently from want of the common 
comforts of life. Lady Morgan, well known as 
Miss Owenson, a brilliant and accomplished 
woman, is now dependent altogether upon the 
public charity, administered in the form of a pen- 
sion of less than five hundred dollars a year. Mrs. 
Hemans, the universally admired poetess, lived 
and died in poverty. Laman Blanchard lost his 
senses and committed suicide in consequence of 
being compelled by his extreme poverty, to the 
effort of writing an article for a periodical while 
his wife lay a corpse in the house. Miss Mitford, 
so well known to all of us, found herself, after a 
life of close economy, so greatly reduced as to 
have been under the necessity of applying to her 
American readers for means to extricateer little 
property from the rude hands of the sheriff. Like 
Lady Morgan, she is now a public pensioner. 
Leigh Hunt is likewise dependent on the public 
charity. Tom Hood, so well known by his ‘Song 


‘of a Shirt’—the delight of his readers, and a 


mine of wealth to his publishers; a man without 
vices, and of untiring industry—lived always 
from day to day on the produce of his labor. On 
his death-bed, when his lungs were so worn with 
consumption that he could breathe only through 
a silver tube, he was obliged to be propped up 
with pillows, and, with shaking hand and dizzy 
head, force himself to the task of amusing his 
readers, that he might thereby obtain bread for his 
unhappy wife and children. With all his reputa- 
tion, Moore found it difficult to support his family, 
and all the comfort of his declining years was 
due to the charity of his friend, Lord Lansdowne. 
In one of his letters from Germany, Campbell 
expresses himself transported with joy at hearing 
that a double edition of his poems had just been 
published in London. ‘This unexpected fifty 
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pounds,” says he, ‘saves me from jail.’ Haynes 
Bayley died in extreme poverty: * * * Popular 
as was Captain Marryatt, the first editions of his 
books were, as he himself informed me, for some 
time only 1,500, and had not then risen above 
2,000. Of Mr. Bulwer’s novels, so universally 
popular, the first edition never exceeded 2 500; 
and so it has been, and is, with others. With all 
Mr. Thackeray’s popularity, the sale of his books 
has, I believe, rarely gone beyond 6,000, for the 
supply of above thirty millions of people.”’ 


FORESIGHT AND PROVIDENCE 
OF ANIMALS. 


1 from t 


Translate French. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


The common hamster, or German marmot, 
Vus cricetus,) is larger than the rat, of a reddish 
gray, black at the sides and beneath, with 
three white spots on each side; its four feet are 
white, as well as a spot under its throat and 
breast. It laysup provisions for itself and family, 
and places them in granaries very ingeniously 
made. 

The establishment of the hamsters are of dif. 
ferent construction according to the sex and the 
age, and also follow the inequalities of the 


ground. The domicil of the male has an oblique 


gallery, at the outlet of which there is a heap of 


earth. At a distance from this oblique issue, 
there is a single hole which descends perpendicu- 
larly to the chambers or cellars of the dwelling, 
and there is no heap of earth near this hole, 
which heads us to presume that the oblique outlet 
isdug by commencing without, and that the per- 
pendicular one is made from within, and from 
bottom to top. 

The dwelling of the female has also an oblique 
utlet, and at the same time two, three and even 
eight perpendicular ones, to give free entrance and 
eitto her little ones. The male and female 
have each their separate dwelling; the female digs 
hers deeper than that of the male. 

Besides some perpendicular holes, from one to 
two feet apart, the hamsters of both sexes dig, 
xcording to their age and in proportion to their 
multiplication, one, two, three and four cellars, 
n the form of vaults beneath as well as above, 
and more or less spacious, according to the quan- 
uty of their provisions. 

The perpendicular hole is the ordinary passage 
f the hamster for entrance and exit. It is 
through the oblique outlet that he removes the 
earth: it appears, also, that this gallery, which 
tas a more gentle slope in one of the cellars and 
more rapid in another, serves for the circulation 
fair in this subterranean dwelling. The depth 
fthe cellars is very different; a young hamster 
in the first year makes it only a foot deep; an 
ld hamster digs it often to four or five feet. The 
entire domicil, including all the communications 
tnd chambers, is sometimes from eight to ten feet 
in diameter. 

These animals provision their storehouses with 
iry and clean seeds, ears of wheat, peas, beans 
pods, which they afterwards shell in their 
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dwelling, and carry the pods and cobs without 
by the oblique gallery. To transport their pro- 
visions they use their cheek-pouches, in which 
each can carry at once more than a gill of seeds. 

The hamster usually lays in its provisions at 
the end of August; when its storehouses are full, 
it covers them, and carefully conceals the outlets 
with earth, so that its dwelling is not easily dis- 
covered; it is recognized only by the heap of 
earth near the outlet of the oblique gallery; the 
perpendicular holes must afterwards be sought 
for, and the dwelling uncovered there. The most 
common method of taking these animals is to 
disinter them, though this Jabor is difficult in 
consequence of the depth and extent of their bur- 
rows. Nevertheless, a man accustomed to this 
species of chase, may make it very profitable; he 
usually finds in the right season, that is to say 
in Autumn, two bushels of good grain in each 
dwelling, and the skin of these animals is valu- 
able as fur. 

The field-mouse, (Mus sy/vaticus,) is smaller 
than the rat and larger than the mouse. Its eyes 
are large and prominent, its fur is white beneath, 
of a reddish brown above. It is found only in 
the woods and fields, where it is sometimes so 
numerous that it becomes a scourge to farmers. 
It lives in a subterraneous habitation, which it 
does not take the trouble to dig for itself, but 
knows very well how to appropriate to its own 
convenience. It ordinarily takes a hole which it 
finds ready made beneath a bush or a stump, en- 
larges it at the bottom at a foot below the ground, 
and divides it into two apartments, the one to 
serve as a storehouse, and the other to lodge his 
young family, which is very numerous, for the 
female has eight or ten littleones atonce. During 
the Autumn, all his occupation is to fill his store. 
house with provisions, which consist of acorns, 
nuts, and other similar fruits; but this collection, 
sometimes prodigious, is made with little discern- 
ment; if his indolence prevents him from laying 
in a large stock, he may suffer for food during 
the unfavorable season; for he never consults his 
necessities, but rather the size of his hole. 

The result is that the field-mouse is sometimes 
out of provisions before the return of Spring. In 
this case, he becomes a hunter, attacks the little 
birds which he can surprise during their sleep, 
devours their brains and afterwards their bodies. 
He visits the snares spread by the hunters, to 
seize the blackbirds and thrushes which may be 
caught in them. If these resources fail, he eats 
the individuals of his own species which are 
smaller and weaker than himself. But for this 
habit of devouring each other, the field-mouse in- 
creases so rapidly that it would soon infest our 
forests and devastate our fields. 


Tue CuingssE Watu.—In a lecture on China, 
which he delivered at Bolton, England, Dr. Bow- 
ring said it had been calculated that if all the 
bricks, stones and masonry of Great Britain were 
gathered together, they would not be able to fur- 
nish materials enough for the Wall of China; and 


‘that all the buildings in London put together, 


would not make the turrets and towers which 
adorn it. 
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REPUTED PUPILS OF LISZT AND 
MENDELSSOHN. 


A recent number of Dwight’s Journal has an 
excellent communication, showing up the humbug 
of those artists who, coming to us from Germany, 
delight to announce themselves as ‘‘pupils of 
Mendelssohn, Liszt, Thalberg,” &c., when they 
have no real claim to such title. In most cases 
these pretenders have been merely members of 
classes which have received a few lessons from 
these distinguished men. ‘Neither Mendelssohn 
nor Liszt,’’ says Dwight’s correspondent, ‘ever 
gave private lessons on the Piano, as professors 
generally do.’’ This remark is, perhaps, literally 
true, and yet may be misunderstood. Liszt does 
not, perhaps, give lessons ‘‘as other professors 
do;’’ but it is a mistake to suppose that he in no 
cases gives private Piano lessons. He does not 
give such lessons merely from pecuniary reasons, 
however; and itis extremely difficult to obtain 
such instruction from him, as he only gives it 
where he takes a fancy (from perception of ex- 
traordinary talents, or other reasons) to the person 
desiring it. At least we know of a young 
American who, during much of the past year, has 
enjoyed the advantage of some hours’ private in- 
struction per week from Liszt, and who is still 
with him. 

In the course of further very just remarks in 
the article in Dwight’s Journal, to which we have 
alluded, we find the following: 

‘«‘As the good is always more scarce than the 
bad, Germany numbers also many more bad than 
good musicians; and, unfortunately, she likes to 
send the worst ones to America, and keep the 
best herself !”’ 

This we heartily endorse. American art and 
artists have suffered much from the men here al- 
luded to. They are that class of foreigners who, 
coming among us because they had not the 
ability or knowledge to sustain themselves at 
home, delight in sneering at everything musical 
which is Amermecan. American composers, or 
teachers, or singers, they are in the habit of 
abusing on all possible occasions. These are they 
who are fond of deriding the ‘‘Yankee Psalm- 
singers,” and ‘“‘Down-east Singing-masters,’’ as 
they term American musicians. 

It is unfortunate that we in America have 
great musical reverence for a mustache and a 
foreign accent. Having been accustomed (very 
justly) to regard Germany as that country which 
has made the highest musical progress, and given 
to the world the greatest masters of this science, 
we have made the foolish mistake of thinking 
every German must be a good musician! 

A brighter day is dawning, however. We are 
beginning to discover, that the mere fact that a 
man is a German, does not necessarily make him 
a@ musician. American teachers, who add to a 
suflicient musical knowledge, that common sense 
which enables them to impart it to others, are 
beginning to be appreciated, and to rank in the 
estimation of the people more nearly as they 
should, while, as a consequence, those foreigners 
whose chief qualifications have been high pre- 
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tensions and impudence, are beginning to be pr. 
perly appreciated also. 

Now, let us not be misunderstood, (misrepre- 
sented we expect to be,) as taking ground against 
German music and musicians. Germany has 
given us the great masters, who stand far above 
all others. Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, are names in reverencs 
of which we yield to none. Their works an 
those which we would counsel all to study and 
look up to as the great models of musical ex. 
cellence. We have also many German musicians 
among us, gentlemen of real ability and know 
ledge, who are exerting a most beneficia) jr 
fluence, and accomplishing a great work, a 
whom we delight to honor. It is these other 
who are mere pretenders, and by whom we hay 
been so much imposed upon, that we take ex. 
ceptions to; and it is these who are loudest jn 
their sneers and abuse of American music 
New York Musical Review. 


THE ANTHEM. 


BY ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER 


One day, on a voyage of pleasure, 
I entered a comet’s car, 
And followed the sun to the westward 
In his journey, fiery, and far! 
And [ saw where the barges of Heaven 
Were moored in the silence deep, 
And the azure sea was pouring 
Down o’er the Heavenly steep.— 
Their canvas of clouds they were reefing 
And over their broad decks shone 
The rays of Eternal glory, 
Falling slant from the great white throne 
But a chant arose, when the comet 
Was gallantly bearing down, 
And it rang from the barges at anchor 
To the towers of the Heavenly town.— 
*T'was a band of Heavenly minstrels, 
And they chanted a Heavenly song, 
For never such anthems of glory , 
Bore earthly breezes along! 
The stars of the morning sang treble, 
And the water spouts muttered their bass 
And the Asteroids joined in the chorus, 
Each one from his far-off place. 
And the thunder came in, twixt the verses 
With its grand adagio tone, 
And higher and higher the ce! 
Swelled up to the great white throne; 
And I took to my heart the lesson, 
As we glided silently past, 
Where the Infinite navies of Heaven 
A shade on the azure sea cast, 
That our spirits must a// do homage, 
Be our places near or far, 
And praise must come up from the earth-worm 
As well as the morning star!— 
+, Conn. 


orus 
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It is an old saying, that ‘charity begins 
home;”’ but this is no reason that it should not g' 
abroad. A man should live with the world as 4 
citizen of the world; he may have a preference 
for the particular quarter, or square, or evel 
alley, in which he lives, but he should have 4 
{general feeling for the welfare of the whole. 
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PRAGMENTS FROM LETTERS. TO would be well, therefore, to see that our love of 
TON independence is never suffered to degenerate into 
A FRIEND. any practical antagonjsm to the wise and beneti- 
F eee ‘ cent arrangement. 
INDEPENDENCE. eae 
* * * * You love to be independent, you ESTIMATE OF THE LIVING AND THE 
say. Ladmire that love of independence which DEAD. 
you obviously intend. I admire and approve that * * * * Your friend, Mr. M—, is not 
love of independence which leads to the wish and the first or only one who has failed to secure due 
jetermination to trouble others as little as pos- appreciation of his excellent and beautiful traits 
sible. Unamiable and mean in my eyes always of character while yet living. For ages this 
are those who have no reluctance to ask aid and strange thing has been every now and then 
assistance from others, which they could get py ppening in the world—for ages, characters of 
along very tolerably without. I would not ask of superior excellence have been unappreciated, till 
thers any help which [ could do in any way death has opened men’s eyes to their worth. I 
without, while it might be more inconvenience tO have often been perplexed in trying to account for 
them to grant it, than convenience to me to re- strange difference in the world’s estimate of a 
ive it. Such kind of independence I admire. man’s character ac sording as he is living or dead. 
But there is something else sometimes meant by Are men unwilling to admit the existence of apy 
those who say they like to be independent. Some excellence superior to theirown? Does it rebuke 
ntend by such language that they like to have and make them uncomfortable, and for this reason 
iothing to do with those especially whom they qo they try to shut it out of sight? Do they feel 
consider a little inferior in rank. They would iwar ed and eclipsed by its presence, and for this 
e to isolate themselves from all such members reason do they strive. perhaps unconsciously, to 
{society. They wish to have no intercourse, no deny its existence, or hide it out of sight by put- 
mmunication whatever with such. This feel- ting it in the background, and bringing forward 
ng is sometimes, and to some extent, justifiable come imperfection or failing into the foreground? 
nthe grounds of good taste and a proper economy Such questions have occurred to me in endeavor- 
{time and means; but then, again, it is often ing to solve this problem of human perversity. I 
arried the length of going contrary to the pur- can scarcely say that any theory I have yet 
poses of a wise Providence. This is the case, thought of, fully and satisfactorily accounts for 
plainly, with those who practically forget that the the phenome non. But, however, to be accounted 
world is so constituted, by a Disposer of Infinite for, it is a fact of frequent occurrence that no 
Wisdom and Benevolence, that all are mutually man’s worthy qualities are fairly appreciated by 
pendent upon each other. None can supply his near neighbors. No man is so great in the 
their own wants; they are dependent on the ser- eyes of his domestics and nearest neighbors, when 
es of others. And it is so arranged, in the yet living, as heis in the opinion of those at a 
ans Of Providence, not only as to individuals, distance, or as he will be esteemed by the former 
but also as to nations. No one nation a fu when removed by death. Even the best and most 
pply all its wants. The regions of the North saintly men seem to those who live near them to 
1 which the sun shines obli juely, have wants have spots and blots which greatly detract from 
and wishes which only the sunnier South can their brightness. Is it envy that fixes the eye of 
supply, and vice versa. One country is dependent the near beholder on these so exclusively, that 
1another. Its supply of necessaries and com- hardly any of the brightness is seen or acknow- 
rts is not complete without barter and commer- ledged? If not envy, I think it must be something 
al intercourse with sister countries. All this is akin to it—something, at least, having a very re- 
rdered as it is for wise and good purposes, and mote relationship to candor or that principle which 
n are blind or wicked when they harden them- prompts us to judge of others as we would wish 
slves in their narrow selfishness so as neither them to judge of us in exchange of circumstances. 
see nor acknowledge the Providential arrange- [t is not this, whatever it may be, which leads 
ment. The purposes served by this construction observers o see and magnify a living neighbor’s 
society we may not fully comprehend: but not weaknesses, and makes them insensible to his 
less should we be confident that they are cha- virtues. It is not candor, but envy, jealousy or 
racterized by wisdom and goodness. We can something else, which leads men to attach some 
see, now, that individuals and nations may be shade of suspicion to the very best actions. It is 
nus mutually benefitted, not only as respects not candor which obstinately refuses its homage, 
cir physical wants and welfare, but intellec- which is ever ready to tind fault. The prophets, 
taally and morally. The civilization, arts, refine- pioneer men, and reformers of every age, have 
ent and savaiden of the more advanced nations been most imperfectly appreciated, yea, have not 
ave thee a way opened whereby they may spread unfrequently been stoned, persecuted or put to 
ver all the earth, till they become the common death. How longit isto be so, whocan tell? While 


pr npeaty of the whole inhabitants of the globe. men continue thus to judge, we can think but 


W ecan see too how a feeling of fraternity, of poorly ofthem. But as we dislike to think unfa- 
brotherly affection, is likely to be cultivated by vorably of any one, or of men generally, we are 
mone ee his mutual dependence between indi- glad that there is something to relieve our low 
iduals and nations. And these are but a part, estimate. We are glad that it is a fact almost as 
vbably, of the beneficial results contemplated general as that upon which we have been remark- 
7 | rovidence i in constituting society asitis. It ing g, that however men may permit themselves to 
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be unjust to the living, they are generally dis- 
posed to be just and candid in their judgments 
towards the dead. Then they generally think 
more of the virtues and excellences of the deceased, 
and less of their foibles, faults or imperfections 
Those who seemed insensible to goodness when 
it lived and moved before them and nigh to them, 
will frequently be found ready to appreciate and 
admire and extol it when it is removed from their 
sight and neighborhood. This is as honorable 
in the character of the mass of mankind as the 
other is dishonorable. 


* * * 


Among the many striking and 
pithy sentences, quaint and wise, which Carlyle 
has written, there is not one which so resolutely 
adheres to my memory, or so often touches the 
feelings of my heart afresh, as that which I now 
transcribe for your consideration and admiration. 
“Oh, it is great,’’ says he, ‘‘and there is no other 
greatness, to make some nook of God’s creation 
a little fruitfuller, better, more worthy of God; to 
make some human hearts a little wiser, manful- 
ler, happier. It is a work for a God.”’ Carlyle’s 
heart and mind have received, we see from the 
above, the great lesson taught by all the works 
and ways of the Supreme. He makes the Hea- 
vens bend in beauty, and the earth to yield abun- 
dance for man and beast. No lesson seems to be 
more frequently or impressively taught by the 
Great Teacher than that of brotherly sympathy, 
affection, and beneficence. May we ail receive 
this lesson into our hearts. May some of us echo 
this lesson occasionally in words of power, like 
those of Carlyle. Such a felicity of utterance on 
this subject, | should envy or desire more than 
any other I can imagine. pee 


MAIDEN MEDITATIONS.—No. VI. 
BY Cl LM A CROLY 


men have no c)aracters at all ”’ 
ay, what can Chloe want? She wants a heart 


” 


Everything changes, and nothing with greater 
facility than the opinions of men. In the centu- 
ries when feudalisin reigned, life moved toa slow, 
complicated march. A quickstep is the only 
strain that will suit our hurrying times; and 
Opinion and taste, like obliging musicians, wil- 
ling adapt their tunes to the pace of the ages. 

A century and a half ago, Pope might address 
such an epistle as the ‘‘Characters of Women” 
to a lady, but how would it sound in our day? 
True to universal nature, in some points, it may 
be; but, for the most part, probably, true only of 
such women as Pope knew. Then, the beau 
ideal of womanly perfection was a pretty toy, a 
soft-headed and sweet-dispositioned pliability; at 
least, such is the impression one must get from 
the standard literature of those and previous 
times. 

She must appear to live on air; and, if en- 
dowed with an unfortunate relish for animal 
food, she must act the part of 


‘Violante, in the pantry 
Gnawipng at a muttwn- bone;”’ 
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because a good appetite would indicate robust 
health, which was considered a thing quite in- 
compatible with feminine delicacy. If she were 
in the possession of learning, she must carefully 
conceal the fact in society, to avoid the stigma 
of a “‘blue,”’ so odiously masculine. It must be 
counted a breach of etiquette, quite an insult to 
the sex, for a man to undertake an argument 
with a woman, as that would imply mental 
exertion; and what fair and fragile ladye might 
bear the ‘‘insupportable fatigue of thought?” 
In short, it was pointed out as the only proper 
goal of woman’s ambition to be characterless; 
and when she had done her best to reach that 
goal, she was railed at for having no character 

At present, the balance seems to have fallen 
on the opposite side. ‘The question is not now, 
‘‘What is woman?”’ but, ‘‘What is she not?” 
««Where has she not been? and what has she not 
done?”’ Ida Pfeiffer has travelled alone through 
the remotest haunts of heathendom. Harriet 
Hunt carries the diploma of an M. D. Lucy 
Stone delivers lectures; and even countesses 
write books. The universal complaint is, that 
women have too much character. But why com- 
plain of the necessary result of natural causes? 
It is true, in a// philosophy, that action is inevi- 
tably followed by an equal reaction. If let alone, 
the balance will quietly adjust itself. At least, 
it seems so to me, a looker-on, who would never 
presume to ‘‘speak out in meeting,” because | 
have a large gift of bashfulness and a small gift 
of tongue, and because | humbly prefer to make 
the most of my present privileges before I ask 
the world for more. Ask the world? said L. Th 
world has nothing for Homeis the safe 
that holds my wages, and Jove the key that un- 
locks it. Tough hands are these of mine, but 
they were made to toil for love, not fame. 

After all, it does sometimes seem as if there 
were truth in the sweeping accusation, ‘Most 
women have no character at aill.’’ Almost 
every damsel has her season of appearing 
as the mere development of a genus, the only 
specific qualities of which vary from sentimental 
to silly. With some, lasts a life-time: ¥ 
others, it is only a passing breeze of girlhood s 
Spring: and if they are the fortunate possessors 
of a little diflidence and a deal of good sense, it 
rather deepens the beauty of their development 
than otherwise. But the many, who condense 
all the varied and earnest impulses of early 
womanhood, into the one evident purpose of e0- 
trapping somebody, not much matter who, “ior 
better or worse,’’ in that respect, certainly bring 
themselves down to the lowest level of the com- 
mon-place. 

Fashion and education, moreover, seem to con- 
spire to extinguish any spark of individuality 4 
female may have. Musical or unmusical, she 
must spend so many hours a day practising 
upon @ given instrument. 


me. 


this 


Blonde or brunette, 
she must wear mazarine blue this season, ‘‘ashes 
of roses” the next, and tan-color the next; and, 
perhaps, hang a dark, copper-colored veil over 
her bonnet, through which her features assume 
an entirely aboriginal hue. 

But it is better to be accused of wanting cha- 
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THE GUIDING STARS.—POETRY. 


racter than of wanting heart. A woman without 
tenderness and warmth of feeling is a libel upon 
womanhood; and the more gifted she is, the 
greater and more striking the incongruity. Want- 
ing heart, there is no high character. Talents 
and requirements are what varieties of color are 
to the dahlia, the splendid, scentless flower. 
Dearer blossoms, because sweeter, are the rose, 
the mignonnette, and the lily of the valley. 

Thank God for intellect; but thank Him yet 
more that all true ambitions, all really elevating 
desires, take root deeper than in the head; that 
“out of the Aeart are the issues of life.” 


THE GUIDING STARS. 


FROM THE GERMAN, BY MARY HOWARD. 


It was a cold, dark midnight, when old Her- 
mann with his son was going over the heath. 
They had travelled on foot all day, and were 
now returning to their native village. Gray 
night-clouds were piled up, one above another, in 
the sky, So that not a single ray of friendly light 
illumined the lonely path. Hermann, acquainted 
with the path, walked gladly in advance of his 
son, but suddenly it seemed to him that he had 
lost his way. His foot hesitated in the half-worn 
pathway: and when they came to a stream, the 
course of which he knew not and to a wood 
which he had never seen before, then he felt cer- 


tain that they had wandered further and still 


farther from home. Anxious and with fearful 
heart-throbbings, Emilius clung to his father's 
hand.,for he feared they would be obliged to pass 
the night on the heath; but the father spake to 
him with encouraging words: ‘‘Let us only keep 
going onward till we come to an hospitable cot- 
tage when some one may give us shelter and 
lodging till morning draws near.” 

Then they hastened forward; but they came 
to no hospitable cottage, and continually the way 
grew wilder, and the walking more uncertain. 
Then a sharp, piercing wind suddenly rushed 
into the gray masses of clouds, and the clouds 
quickly dispersed, so that the starry heavens 
With all their light beamed down upon the wan- 
derers. 

“God be praised!’’ said Hermann, ‘‘now we 
can find our way without doubt.” 

“And why, father?’’ said the boy. 

“Seest thou not Sirius shining yonder? It 
stands at this season of the year directly over 
our village. We must turn to the right, then we 
will yet reach home before to-morrow.” 

Then Emilius was astonished and said, “It is 
athing I should never have thought of, that we 
ould tind our way by the sky!” 

And the father replied, “The wanderer cannot 
do without the stars in the dark night: they are 
guides to him in his way, and they lead him, 
when he has wandered, back to the right path. 
I will teach thee, sometime, the number and the 
way of the heavenly lights, that thou mayst go 
alone in thy path, when I am no longer thy 
guide. And soon I will teach thee of other stars 
than these; thou canst not see them with the out- 
ward eye, but with the spiritual eye thou shalt, 
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see them, and they shall guide thee to thy 
heavenly home.” 

Thus they conversed with each other on the 
way,and before the midnight hour was past, 
they stood knocking at the door of the home- 
cottage. 





SPHERES. 
O, the bright clear winter morning, 
Calls me forth with many a voicel 
Happy robins, loudly singing, 
Bid me in their joy rejoice. 
Little children in the sunshine 
Playing, shouting in their glee, 
Have somewhat of tender chiding 
In their laughter sweet to me. 


And I truly need reproaching— 
Why am | pot with them there? 
Why not out with thankful spirit 
Breathing fresh and healthy air? 
Ah! a loved one sits beside me, 
On his brow a cloud of gloom; 
Something fearful, something chilling 
Seems to fill the silent room. 


If I speak, my words arouse him 
To an enswer cold in tone, 
Or it has such sad complaining, 
Such impatient. loveless moan. 
So, I can but sit here, sewing, 
And I can but earnest pray, 
That the spirit dark which holds him 
Soon may lose its sullen sway. 


Pray, that mood of mine may never 
Such a sphere of sadness bring, 
That my best beloved be bidden 
Not to speak, nor laugh, nor sing. 
Never! never, evil spirit, 
Haunt me when the sky is bright, 
Make me not a cloud to darken 
All his view of Heaven’s light! 


O, we have a fearful power, 
In the meaning of the face, 

In the touch, the tone, the manner, 
In the ill or happy grace. 

Bearing in our hearts fierce passions, 
Ministers of woe and death, 

Though from morta! vision hidden, 
Mortals feel their fever breath! 


O, we have a glorious power! 
And our presence may be felt 
Warm and genial as the beamings 
Which the icebergs softly melt. 
It may give the cheery morning 
Double joy to all around, 
And the cheerful call of robins 
Take from it a sweeter sound. QuvEnriE. 


TO-MORROW. 


Don’t tell me of to-morrow; 
Give me the man who'll say 
That when a good deed’s to be done, 
Let’s do the deed to-day! 
We may command the present, 
If we act and never wait; 
But repentance is the phantom 
Of the past, that comes too late! 
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EL OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


T. 8. ARTHUR 


THE ANG 


BY 


itinued from page 149.) 


CHAPTER TH 

There was quitea stir in the neighborhood 
when the news got abroad that an infant had 
been found at the door of the Hardings. The 
gossips had a “world to say”’ on the subject; and 
all agreed, that a more unfortunate selection of a 
home for the little one could not have been 
made. 

“Tt don’t matter much as far as that goes,”’ 
said Mrs. Margaret Willits, the storekeeper’s wife, 
as she chatted over the tea-table with Mrs. Jarvis 
and Miss Gimp; “for the truth is—all among 
ourselves, remember—Harding can’t support his 
own children, let alone other peoples’. Somebody 
will have to take the child off of their hands, or 
else theyll send it to the Poor House.’’ 

‘But he does support his own children,” re- 
joined Miss Gimp. — ; 

This was ingeniously remarked, in order to 
draw Mrs. Willets out. 

«I’m not so sure of that,’’ said the storekeep- 
er’s wife, mysteriously. 

‘‘Who does support them?” 

Mrs. Jarvis put the question direct. 

“[ ouess we do our part—this among our- 
selves.” 

“Oh, IT understand,” said Miss Gimp, a light 
breaking over her countenance. ‘Ile doesn’t pay 
up at your store?” 

“You've hit it right—but, it’s all among our- 
selves, remember.” 

«<()h. of course,”’returned MissGimp. “And—” 

“(Of course,” said Mrs. Jarvis. ‘*We wouldn't 
speak of it on any consideration.” 

‘«‘Don’t, if you please; for they’re bad kind of 
people, and I wouldn’t get their ill will on any ac- 
count. Mrs. Harding has an awful tongue in her 
head. And what is worse, I verily believe she 
would seek to do me some harm, if she knew I'd 
said a word against her.”’ 

‘Don’t be afraid,” said both of the ladies at 
once. 

“And so Harding owes your husband?’’ Miss 
Gimp spoke insinuatingly. 

“Oh, yes. He’s been getting things off and on 
now, for a year. Every little while he comes and 
pays something on account; but manages to let 
his bill keep getting larger andlarger. Mr. Wil- 
lets says it must stop soon. He was going to re- 
fuse them trust last week; but thought he would 
wait awhile longer. He knows that the moment 
he stops them off, Harding will be terribly angry, 
and that he will not only lose the custom of the 
famliy, but all the money that is owed to him 
into the bargain.” 

‘Rather a hard case,”’ remarked Miss Gimp. 

“‘Isn’t it? And so, as I was saying, it doesn’t 
matter much for the child, that it was left at 
their door. They'll never dream of keeping it.” 

‘«When was the infant abandoned?” asked Mrs. 
Jarvis. 

“Three nights ago,”’ replied the storekeeper’s 
wife. 
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“Indeed? TI never heard a syllable of it until] 
0-day. And the child is still with them?” 

“For all I know to the contrary,” said Mrs. 
Willits. 

“They’ve been very quiet about the matter, 
that’s certain,’’ remarked Miss Gimp, who was 
dress-maker and assistant gossip for the neigh- 
borhood. ‘Three nights ago—and not a breath 
of it to reach my ears until last evening! It locks 
mysterious. Why should they be so very stil] 
about it?—they, of all people in the world! | 
shouldn’t wonder, now that I think of it, if they 
knew more about the matter than they care to 
tell. There’s something wrong, depend on’t. I'm 
as sure of it as that I am sitting here.”’ 

“Wrong in what way?” asked Mrs. Jarvis, 
manifesting a new interest in the subject. 

Miss Gimp affected a mysterious, manner, as if 
she knew more of what was going on the neigh- 
borhood than she felt at liberty to tell. 

‘‘Have you any suspicion as to where the child 
came from?’’ enquired Mrs. Willits. 

“I have my own thoughts,” said Miss Gimp, 
with a gravity that so well became her. “But, 
thoughts cannot always be spoken.”’ 

“We are all friends, you know, Miss Gimp.” 
Mrs. Jarvis put on her most insinuating man- 
ner. ‘Old friends, who can trust one another.” 

“I'd trust you with anything I knew certain,” 
replied Miss Gimp. “But it’s all guess work 
here. Waita few days. I’m bound to sift this 
matter to the bottom. At present, I'll just give 
it as my opinion, that the Hardings know 4 
great deal more about the child than they care to 
tell.” 

“You may be right there, Miss Gimp,” said 
Mrs. Willits—‘‘else, why have they kept so still 
about it?’ ‘ 
os eneely! Why have they kept so still about 
ts 

“Did you hear,” enquired Mrs. Jarvis, ‘“whe- 
ther there was a letter in the basket, with the 
child?” 

Mrs. Willits shook her head. 

“Of course, there must have been,”’ said Miss 
Gimp. ‘There always is, in affairs of this kind. 
Take my word for it, the parentage of that child 
is no secret to the Hardings. And’’—her imagi- 
nation was taking a freer range—*‘I shouldn tat 
all wonder if the basket contained something more 
than a baby.” 

“What?” 

The two ladies bent closer towards Miss Gimp. 

«‘Money!” 

‘*Money ?”’ 

‘Yes; a handsome sum of money; and a letter, 
besides, promising a regular payment of more 
every month, or quarter, as long as they keep the 
child. Depend upon it, this is the case; I’m 4s 
sure of it as if I had seen into the basket my- 
self.”’ 

“You've guessed it as certain as fate,” said 
Mrs. Willits, with animation. ‘No one would 
have trusted a little helpless infant in their hands, 
without some strong hold, like this, upon their 
selfishness. Well, all I can say is, that, in the 
first place, they didn’t deserve any such good for- 
tune, and in the second place, whoever selected 
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them as guardians of the child, have made acruel 
experiment.” 

In this the other ladies fully agreed; Miss Gimp 
remarking—‘It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good. Your husband, Mrs. Willits, may 
now stand some chance of getting his money.” 

“Sure enough! I didn’t think of that. It takes 
you, Miss Gimp, to see all the bearings of a sub- 
ect. 

Miss Gimp was flattered by this compliment, 
and drew her head up in a way peculiar to herself 
when pleased. 

‘Has any one seen the child?” enquired Mrs. 
Jarvis. 

‘‘T have not,’’ answered Mrs. Willits: «‘nor have 
I met with any one who has called on Mrs. Hard- 
ing Since it was left at her house. There’s neither 
pleasure nor comfort in visiting her; and so people 
stay away. I havn’t been in her house for three 
months. The fact is, the last time I called on 
her, she was in an awful humor about something 
or other, and as snappish as a turtle. I'm sure 
she boxed the ears of every child she has, three 
times over, while [ was there; and, if the truth 
must be told, they richly deserved all they got— 
for @ more ill-mannered, quarrelsome brood I 
never saw. Andrew, their oldest boy, is a perfect 
little desperado. The way he knocked the other 
children about was dreadful. I was in fear every 


moment of seeing some of their limbs broken or 
eyes put out.” 


“Just as it was when I called there last,” said 
Miss Gimp. ‘I went to fit a dress for Mrs. 
Harding. The house seemed like a perfect Bed- 
lam. ‘The children quarrelled all the while; and 
their mother stormed at them incessantly. I was 
too glad to get away.” 

“Do you expect to go there again, very soon?”’ 
asked Mrs. Jarvis. 

“T ought to have gone there a week ago, to take 
home the cape of her last new dress. She wants 
it, [know. There isn’t more than half an hour’s 
work on, and I'l! do that this very evening.” 

“Then you'll see her in the morning,”’ said the 
storekeeper’s wife. 

“Yes.” 

“Just drop in on your way back, Miss Gimp, 
that’s a good soul. It’s such a strange affair, I 
really feel curious about it. Take a good look at 
the baby, and see if you can trace a likeness to 
anybody. And then, be sure to find out if any 
money came with it, or is promised! I want to 
know about that, of all things.” 

“Never fear for me.”’ said Miss Gimp, looking 
unusually bright. <‘I’ll gather up every erumb of 
information.” 

“And you'll call in, as you go by?”’ 

“Oh, certainly.” 

‘Do, if you please,”’ said Mrs. Jarvis: “for, as 
I have an errand out in the morning, I'll manage 
to be here—at what time?”’ 

“Say ten o’clock,”’ replied Miss Gimp. 

Little else was talked of by the ladies during 
the hour they remained together after tea. 

_ On the next morning, at ten o’clock, Mrs. Wil- 
litsand Mrs. Jarvis sat together, awaiting the 
arrival of Miss Gimp, who had looked in upon the 
Storekeeper’s wife, as she passed on her way to 
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the Hardings, to say that she would call on her 
return and make a report. Sooner than they ex- 
pected the dress-maker, she came in. Her face 
did not look very animated. 

“Good morning, Miss Gimp! 
said the ladies. 

“Good morning.” 

Miss Gimp tried to look important and well 
satisfied with herself; but the effort was wholly 
unsuccessful. 

‘Well, Miss Gimp; did you see the baby?” 

“I did.” 

There was an ominous gravity in the gossip’s 
tones. 

“Is it a nice looking baby?” enquired Mrs. 
Willits. 

“A very nice looking baby, indeed. Jn fact, 
it’s the dearest, sweetest little thing I ever 
saw!” 

‘‘Why, Miss Gimp! You don’t say so!”’ 

“It’s the truth, every word I tell you.” 

“Well, really! It’s a nice baby, then?” 

‘You may believe it. And then, it’s so good? 
Mrs. Harding says it hasn’t cried an hour since it 
came into the house.”’ 

‘*You don’t tell me!’ 

‘‘I can well believe her, for, while I was there, 
it did nothing but smile and coo, and try its best 
to talk to every one who came near the cradle 
where it lay.” 

This information was not half so satisfactory to 
the two ladies, as the report of its being cross and 
disagreeable would have been. 

“‘Well; so much for the baby.” said Mrs. 
Jarvis. ‘‘And, now, Miss Gimp, tell us all you 
learned about it? Where do you think it came 
from?” 

‘“‘Havn’t the least idea in the world,’’ replied 
Miss Gimp. 

“Really?” 

“Really!” 

“Could you trace a likeness?”’ 

Miss Gimp shook her head. 

‘Doesn't it look like somebody you have seen?” 

“No one that I can remember; and yet the face 
is strangely familiar. It seems as if I had met 
it only yesterday; but, for my life, cannot tell 
where.” 

‘‘What does Mrs. Harding say?” 

‘“‘Nothing.”’ 

“Nothing?” 

“Or, next to nothing. She's very quiet and 
very reserved. Something has come over her and 
the whole family.’’ 

‘{ndeed!’’ Both the ladies spoke at once. 

“In what respect?’’ asked Mr. Willits. 

“I didn’t hear a cross word while I was in the 
house, either from mother or children. The last 
time I was there, Lotty, the youngest, did nothing 
but fret, and snarl and cry. But this morning, 
she sat on the floor, beside the cradle, looking 
fondly on the baby, or playing with it in the 
gentlest manner. The fact is, that baby seems 
to have brought a charm into the house. I could 
hardly believe I was with the same people.” 

“You don’t tell us so?’ 

“It’s the truth, just what I say.’ 

‘««Was there any letter, or money in the basket?” 


Good morning!” 


’ 


’ 
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inquired Mrs. Willits, whose interest in that as- 
pect of the case was particularly strong. 

“Not that I could find out,’’ answered Miss 
Gimp. “I felt my way, and hinted, and did 
every thing except put the question direct; but 
Mary Harding either could not, or would not un- 
derstand me. She was always a little close- 
mouthed, you know.” 

“Why didn’t you ask her right up and down? 
I would have done so,”’ said Mrs. Willits. 

“Tt was on my tongue’s end more than once; 
but every time I was about to speak, she seemed 
to know what was in my mind, and made some 
remark that threw me off.” 

‘low provoking!”’ 

“It was provoking,” said Miss Gimp, looking 
particularly annoyed. 

“What does she intend doing with the little 
Stranger?’’ asked Mrs. Jarvis. 

‘Keep it,” replied Miss Gimp. 

‘She's got a house full of her own now—more 
than her husband is able to support,’’ said Mrs. 
Willits. ‘I don’t understand the woman.”’ 

“I think I do,”’ returned Miss Gimp, assuming 
a knowing look. She was good at surmising 
“‘As to there being any disinterested feeling 
toward the babe, that is not admitted for an in 
stant.”’ 

“Of course not.” 

Miss Gimp resumed:—“You may rely upon it, 
then, as I suggested in the beginning. that she 
knows all about where the child came from, and 
is well paid for taking care of it.” 

“But, how do you account for the singular 
change in her temper; and, above all, for the 
change in the temper of her children?” 

“I’ve thought of all that,” answered the dress- 
maker, ‘“‘and own that I am puzzled. It has 
occurred to me, that her young savages may have 
been tamed, as they tame wild beasts, by hunger 
and stripes. If she has a motive strong enough 
to make her resolute, Mrs. Harding is not the 
woman to hesitate about the adoption of any 
means, for the accomplishment of her purposes. 
It has, no doubt, been made her interest to keep 
this child, and to keep it right. If this is really 
so, she will make all bend to her will in the 
matter.”’ 

And so, after all, the dress-maker had failed to 
learn anything about the babe, that was satis- 
factory either to herself or her friends, Mrs. Wil- 
lits and Mrs. Jarvis. As might be supposed, the 
report of Miss Gimp excited still more the 
curiosity of the two ladies, who had urged the 
visit to Mrs. Harding. They were really troubled, 
because of their inability to penetrate the mys- 
tery that surrounded the affair. Over one bit of 
information, reserved to the last by Miss Gimp, 
they became excited; but it left them stil] in the 
dark. 

“[larry Wilkins saw the person who left the 
basket at Harding’s door,” said the dress-maker. 

‘*What!”’ 

“I was talking with Harry Wilkins last even- 
ing, and he says, that on the night the child was 
left at Llarding’s, he went to Beechwood. On the 
way, he met a woman carrying a basket. She 


was young, and had something strange looking . 
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about her. It struck him that she was in trouble, 
for she seemed very irresolute—walking on for a 
time hurriedly; then stopping as if in doubt; and, 
once or twice turning back towards Beechwood. 
His curiosity was excited, and he watched her 
for some time. On his return, he met her again, 
but without the basket. He passed very close to 
her—close enough to get a glimpse of her face, 
which he says looked like the face of one in deep 
distress.’’ 

«And she came from Beechwood?”’ said Mrs. 
Jarvis, breathing deeply. 

“She came from that direction, Harry says.”’ 

“The child’s mother, no doubt, What a 
wretch she must be! From Beechwood? That's 
something to know. I've got a cousin living in 


Beechwood; and I'll go over and see her this very 


blessed week. I shouldn’t wonder if she could 
trace the whole affair.” 

Saying this, Mrs. Jarvis arose, and made a 
movement to go, at which Miss Gimp remarked 
that she must run home also, as she had promised 
a dress on that very day, and the scissors were 
not into it yet. Nearly five minutes elapsed before 
all their parting words were said—then they 
separated, with mutual promises to sift the mat- 
ter more closely, and to communicate, one to 
another, anything new that might happen to be 


‘ learned. 


CHAPTER IV 

A week passed, and, notwithstanding Mrs. 
Willits, in league with Miss Gimp and Mrs. 
Jarvis, had been all eye and all ear, so to speak, 
yet had they not been able to learn anything 
satisfactory to themselves, about the stranger 
babe. Each of the ladies had, during the time, 
made a call upon Mrs. Harding; and each came 
away, more strongly confirmed in her first con- 
clusion, that she knew a great deal more about 
the child than she had cared to tell. As for the 
babe itself, there could be but one opinion. Miss 
Gimp said it was “lovely,’’—and when she spoke 
of an infant so decidedly, you might be sure there 
was something about it more than common. 

Meantime, singular changes were progressing 
in the home where the little offvast had found an 
asylum: changes that as much surprised the in- 
mates, as those who looked on from a distance. 
Grace had won all hearts from the beginning.— 
Even selfish, rude, ill-natured Andrew, who had 
been the pest of the family, stood subdued and 
gentle in her presence. Before she came, his 
greatest delight was in annoying and oppressing 
the other children; now his chief pleasure con- 
sisted in holding the babe, carrying her about, ro 
playing with her as she lay in the cradle. % 
attentive was he, that Mrs. Harding scarcely per- 
ceived any new demand upon her time, in conse- 
quence of so important an addition to her family. 
Left more to themselves, by the diversion 0! 
Andrew's attention, the other children—whos 
almost incessant strife owed its origin mainly 
their older brother's interference—rarely gave 
way toa wrangling spirit. When it did occur, 
a word from their mother subdued their angry 
feelings. 

Often and often did the hands of Mrs. Harding 
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pause in her work, as she thought, intently, on 
this new order of things, and wondered how it 
was, that a single word could calm the stormy 
passions of her children, when only a little while 
before, nothing but a more violent storm on her 
part could allay the tempest on theirs. How 
greatly she was herself changed, did not come, 
with clearness, into her apprehension,—changed, 
we mean, in her externa] aspects—for, internally, 
no real change had yet taken place: there was 
only the beginning of a change. Nor was she 
aware how different were her words and manner 
of speaking, when addressing her children, to 
what they were a little while before. 

One thing the children did not fail to notice. 
It was this;—the marked difference in their 
mother when Grace was awake and in the sitting 
room, and when she was asleep in the adjoining 
chamber. She was always gentler and more for- 
bearing towards them when the babe was present, 
than when absent. Nor, did Mrs. Harding fail 
to remark, that the children were more gentle 
and obedient when Grace was in the room with 
them, and when she was sleeping. 

Quite as remarkable was the change in Mr. 
Harding. He never came in, now, with a heavy, 
horse-like tread, nor banged the door behind him 
as had been his custom. Nor did he reprove the 
children, when in fault, with his former angry 
violence. Always, he-went first to look at the 
babe, as if that were uppermost in his thoughts. 
And what seemed to please him particularly, was 
the fact, that little Grace began to flutter her tiny 
hands the moment he appeared, and never seemed 
better satisfied than when in his arms. Not 
once, since she came to them, like a gift from 
Heaven, as she was, had he left home in the 
evening, to spend his time at the tavern. In his 
favor it may be said, that his associations at the 
tavern had never presented a very strong attrac- 
tion; and he had only gone there, because every 
thing in the home-sphere, owing to the incon- 
gruities of temper between him and his wife, was 
disagreeable and repulsive. 

We have omitted thus far to mention that 
Jacob Harding was a carpenter by trade. His 
shop stood at no great distance from the store of 
Willits, the grocer. and not far from the tavern 
kept by a worthless fellow, named Stark, who 
was doing more harm in the neighborhood in a 
single month than he had ever done good in his 
life. The absence of Harding from the bar-room 
of Stark, for so many consecutive evenings, did 
not fail to excite the tavern-keeper’s attention, 
who, not liking to lose so good a customer, made 
it his business to call in at the shop of Harding, 
and, in a familiar, hale-fellow, well-met sort of 
& way, enquire if he had been sick. This was 
about a week after the appearance of little Grace 
in the carpenter's family. Harding answered in 
the negative, and with a slight coldness of man- 

ner. 

‘‘What’s the matter, then?” said Stark. “Any- 
thing wrong at home?”’ 

“Nothing.” 

“We wanted you, particularly, last night 
Tom Ellis, from Beechwood, and Jack Fiem- 
ming, from Avondale, were both here. They 
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had a jolly time of it, I can tell you; and, if they 
asked for you once, they did a dozen times. You 
don’t know what you lost. They're coming over 
again this evening. You must be sure and meet 
them, for 1 promised that you would be on 
hand.” 

“You were a little too fast in that,” said 
Harding, as he tightened the blade in his jack- 
plane, and then sighted the edge to see if it was 
at the true cutting distance. 

“Why sot’’ asked Stark. 

‘Because I shall not be there. 

“And why not, pray?” 

«Because I'm better off, and better contented, 
at home,’’ was replied. 

‘Tied to your wife's apron string.”’ 

This was said pleasantly, yet with just enough 
of sarcasm to touch the quick feelings of Hard- 
ing, without giving offence. 

“T never was tied to a woman’s apron string 
in my life, and never expect to be. Mary Hard- 
ing knows me far too well to attempt anything 
of that kind.”’ 

The tavern- keeper shrugged his shoulders, and 
arched his coarse eyebrows in a way that said— 
“I can believe as much of that as I please.”’ 

The quick temper of Harding took fire, and he 
was about making a sharp retort; but, singularly 
enough, the image of little Grace came suddenly 
before the eyes of his mind, and something in 
her innocent face subdued and tranquilized him. 

“Look here, Harding.’’ Stark spoke in a 
coarse, rough way. ‘‘What’s this I hear about 
somebody's brat being left at your door? Is it 
so¢—or only Gimp-gossip?”’ 

‘A young babe was left at my door,’’ Harding 
answered, coldly, and, at the same time, com- 
menced driving his plane over a rough board that 
lay on his work-bench. 

“*You don’t tell me so! 
done with it?”’ 

“Kept it.” 

“Kept it! 


Well, what have you 


I thought you had a 


Your joking! 
house full of your own—more than you could get 
bread for without making a slave of yourself.” 
Harding felt annoyed, as well at the tavern- 
keeper's words as his manner, and an angry re- 


tort was on his tongue. But he controlled Jim- 
self, and merely answered, with assumed in- 
difference — 

‘‘We havn't found it in the way, so far.’ 

“Whose is it?’’ enquired Stark, still in his 
rude manner. 

“Don’t know,” replied Harding. 

«‘Why don’t you send it the poor-house? I'd 
do it in less than no time.” 

««When we are tired of keeping it, perhaps we 
will do so.” 

Stark began now to see that his way of speak- 
ing to the carpenter was not altogether relished: 
and, as it was by no means his interest to offend 
one of his customers, he changed, somewhat, his 
manner of addressing him. But he failed, alto- 
gether, in his effort to restore the old state of 
feeling that had existed between them. 

From the shop of Harding, Stark went to the 
store of Mr. Willits, where he bought a barrel of 
sugar and a bag of coffee. He was about the 


’ 
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only man in the neighborhood whose pocket- book 
was sufficiently well filled to warrant the pur- 
chase of groceries in such liberal quantities. 
‘«Make out the bill and receipt it,’’ said he, in 
a self-satisfied voice. 
“I like that,” was the pleasant response of the 
storekeeper. ‘‘I wish all my customers were as 


ready to put the cash down.”’ 
“Pay as you go—that is my motto,” returned 
‘You'll not find my name on anybody's 


Stark. 
books.” 

“It’s the safest kind of a motto, and one that 
I shall have to suggest to two or three people 
about here, even I offend them,” said Willits. 
‘Harding, for instance, between you and me.” 

“Jacob Harding! Why, is he running behind- 
hand?” 

The store-keeper, before answering, threw open 
his ledger, and, after glancing rapidly along a 
column of figures, on one of the pages, said— 

‘Yes; to the tune of a hundred dollars in six 
months.”’ 

‘‘Whew! 
stray babies? 
your expense.”’ 

“Not any longer. Thank you for that hint. 
I'll act upon it at once.”’ 

And so he did; for, at that moment, Andrew 
Harding entered the store, with a wooden pail in 
his hand, and said that his mother had sent him 
fur six pounds of flour and two pounds of sugar. 

“Have you brought the money?” asked Wil- 
lits 

‘‘No, sir. Mother says, charge it.’’ 

‘Tell your mother that I can’t charge any- 
thing more.’’ ‘ 

The boy looked bewildered. He did not clearly 
understand the store-keeper. 

“Tell Your mother that she must send the 
money. I can’t trust any more.” 

Andrew retired slowly, his mind in consider- 
able perplexity, and bore the message to his mo- 
ther. 

“‘That’s right,”’ said Stark, approvingly. “It’s 
the only safe way to do business. I rather think 
Harding will be as mad asa March hare. You 
may look out for a squall, before night.” 

“Let it come; I'm not at all concerned,’’ re- 
plied Willits. 

“I hope,’ said Stark, growing serious, “that 
nothing [ have said has caused you to take this 
stand with Harding. We've always been on 
good terms; and I wouldn’t say anything to 
injure him for the world.’ 

‘Oh, no. My mind was pretty well made up 
before you came in. That baby business decided 
me. Mrs. Willits and I were talking it over, 
last night, and we both came to the conclusion 
that, if he couldn’t make both ends meet before, 
there was no hope for him now. We did think, 
at first, that a money-inducement caused him to 
keep the child; but Mrs. Harding assured my 
wife, yesterday, that not a farthing came with it, 
nor was promised at any future time. If they are 
fools enough to take up a burden like this, they 
mustn’t expect me to bear it for them.”’ 

“This refusal on your part may do them 
good,” said Stark. 


And he’s the man that takes in 
He can afford to be generous—at 


“It will, at least, open their } 
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eyes to their true position. I rather think the 
child will find its way into the poor-house, before 
it is a week older.”’ 

«J don’t care where it goes, or what becomes 
of it,’’ answered the store-keeper, ‘‘soI get my 
money.”’ i 

Soon after Stark left the shop of Jacob Hard- 
ing, the latter put on his coat and hat, and went 
over to the house of a farmer, named Lee, about 
a quarter of amile distant. This Lee, a rather 
thrifuless sort of a man, who spent far too large 
a portion of his time and money at Stark’s ta- 
vern, owed the carpenter a hundred and fifty 
dollars for new roofing his house, and doing sun- 
dry repairs to his dilapidated old barn. The ac- 
count had been standing for some months. On 
the payment of this money, Harding had in- 
tended settling his bill at thegrocer’s. The man- 
ner of Willits, on the day before, when he had 
called to get half a pound of tea and some com 
meal, annoyed him considerably. He saw that 
the store-keeper was getting uneasy at the size 
of his account, which, but for the failure to pro- 
cure a settlement with Lee, would have long 
since been paid off. He had brooded over thus 
until a sort of desperate feeling took possession 
of him; and, in this state of mind, he went over 
to see the farmer. 

‘‘Can't do anything for you,”’ said Lee, in the 
the coolest way imaginable, on Harding's asking 
for a settlement. ‘‘Llavn’t ten dollars in cash 1 
bless myself with, let alone a hundred and fifty.’ 

Harding felt exceedingly fretted at this way ot 
treating him, and said, quite sharply— 

“Pray, Mr. Lee, when do you intend settling 
my account?” 

««Some of these days,” replied the farmer, in- 
differently. 

“That way of doing business don’t suit me. | 
want something detinite. I paid the cash down 
for the shingles that cover your roof; and now! 
want my money.” 

“Don't get excited, Harding. It won't do any 
good,’ said Lee. ‘*The man doesn’t live about 
here that can drive this horse. So you needn't 
try.”’ 

This was more than the carpenter could bear 
Bitterly did he retort upon the farmer, and left 
him, finally, with threats of an immediate resort 
to law for the recovery of his bill. 

When Harding and his wife met at dinner 
time, each perceived in the other’s countenance 
a troubled aspect. Harding’s heavy brows were 
drawn down; and about his wife’s mouth was 
the old look of fretfulness that had so often re 
pelled him. For the first time, he passed the 
cradle without even looking at Grace, whose 
round, white arms had commenced flying the 
moment she heard the sound of his footsteps 
across the threshold; and, going into the yard, 
he took up the axe, and commenced splitting up 
a stick of cord wood. ‘This done, he came back 
into the house, again passing the cradle, and sit 
ting down, in moody silence, at the dinner table, 
on which their meal had already been served. 
While cutting up the meat, and helping it around, 
the low, sweet, coaxing murmur of the babys 
voice, sounded in his ears. The cradle was only 4 
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little way from him, and so turned that Grace 
could see him. And there she lay, fluttering 
her arms, and cooing, and trying all means in 
her power to attract his attention. Yet, reso- 
lutely, he kept his eyes turned away from the im- 
ploring little one. But weaker, each moment, 
became his resolution; for her voice came to his 
ears like the music of David’s harp to Saul, 
driving out the evil spirit. At last, he could re- 
sist the babe’s pleadings no longer. Almost 
stealthily, he turned his eyes upon her. One look 
was enough. ‘The tenderness of a mother filled 
his heart. So sudden was the revulsion of his 
feelings that, for a few moments, he was be- 
wildered. But of one thing he was soon clearly 
conscious, and that was of having Grace in his 
arms and hugging her alimost passionately to his 
heart. 
CHAPTER V 

The suddenness with which Harding arose 
from the table and caught up the child, which 
he had not seemed to notice since he came in, 
and the eager way in which he held it to his 
heart, naturally excited the surprise of his wife 
who looked at him wonderingly. Wis indiffer- 
ence towards Grace, had not been unobserved by 
Mrs. Harding. She saw that he was in one of 
his unhappy moods; that a dark cloud was on 
his spirit; and that only a word was needed to 
awaken a fierce storm. And, more than all this: 
the message brought from the storekeeper by 
Andrew had so deeply angered her, that her mind 
was still panting under the excitement, and stil] 
fretting itself with indignant thoughts; so that 
she, too, was ready for strife. It had been as 
much as she could do, to keep back from her lips 
words of sharp reproof, for the cruel indifference 
manifested by her husband towards the pleading 
babe;—most probably, a few minutes longer of 
forced neglect on his part, would nave brought 
down upon him a storm of words that would 
have marred every thing for little Grace, and 
made her presence, in the household, ever after, 
a cause of angry contention. Happily, the quick 
tempered wife controlled her struggling impulses 
long enough for better influences to prevail. As 
she looked at the singular exhibition of feeling 
in her husband, she was touched by softer emo- 
tions. The incident gave her a deeper insight 
into his character, while it quickened her own 
thoughts into self-reproaches for the misjudgment, 
which had well nigh fanned a few embers into 
fiercely burning flames of discord. 

As for Harding, now that the repressed ten- 
derness of his heart had free course, he found 
himself carried away as by a flood. The babe 
in his arms felt more precious to him than life 
itself; and it seemed as if he could never be done 
hugging it to his heart. When, at length, he re- 
Seated himself at the dinner table, with Grace 
on his knee, and looked over to his wife, the 
cloud had passed from her countenance. 

_ “What possessed you,” she said, smiling, and 

in a pleasant voice, ‘‘to neglect the sweet child 

ah ,, She was almost dying to have you notice 
el 

Harding did not answer, but merely drew 


Grace close against him, and, bending over, 
talked to her in fond, childish language. 

A calm followed this little exciting episode, in 
which both Mr. and Mrs. Harding looked and 
felt sober, but not ill-natured. After dinner, as 
Harding was preparing to leave the house, he 
took some silver change from his pocket, and 
handing it to his wife, said— 

“Our bill at the store is getting rather large. 
Don’t send for any thing without the money. 
Here are two dollars and a half for any little 
thing you may want.” 

The change in his wife’s countenance as he 
said this arrested Harding’s attention. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” he asked abruptly. 

‘Nothing much,”’ she replied, ber face flushing 
as she spoke. ‘Only I’m glad you're left me 
some money, for we're out of flour, and—and—” 

‘And what?” She paused, stammering, and 
Harding saw that something was wrong. 

‘Nothing, only Willits sent werd this morn- 
ing, that he wouldn’t let us have any thing more, 
unless we paid the money down!” 

‘He did!’ A fierce light burned instantly in 
the eye of Jacob Harding, and his lips were 
drawn back against his teeth. 

‘“‘Yes,’’ said his wife, forcing herself to speak 
in a mild and soothing way: ‘‘but no matter, 
Jacob. Let us try to get on without asking for 
credit any where. I'll do my best to economize 
in everything. It chafes me to be under obliga- 
tions to any body, and especially to the Willits. 
I don't like any of the family.”’ 

“That’s talking out right, Mary!”’ said Hard- 
ing. the threatening scowl on his heavy brow 
suddenly breaking away; and, as he spoke, he 
thrust his hand a second time into his trouser’s 
pocket, and drew out a handful of small change, 
which he counted over. 

‘Here are three dollars more,” be added. “It’s 
all the money I have just now, and may be all 
I will receive this week. Make it go as far as 
you can.” 

«You may be sure I will do that, Jacob,’’ re- 
plied his wife, kindly and earnestly. 

“Wouldn’t trust us any more!” Harding's 
mind returned to this hard, unpleasant, mortify- 
ing fact. ‘Very well—so let it be. He’s had a 
good deal of my money in his time:—I hardly 
think he will get as much in the future. Don't 
you buy anything there that you can do without. 

The next time I go over to Beechwood, I will lay 
in a good stock of things, if I happen to have 
the money. I saw Lee to-day, and tried to get 
him to settle that bill of his; but he put me off 
again, and is more indifferent about it than ever. 
I got out of all patience, and threatened to put 
the sheriffon him. It will have to come to this 
sooner or later; and the quicker it is done, the 
quicker I shall get my money.” 

«Couldn't you trade off the account to Willits, 
and thus save a world of trouble?” suggested the 
wife. 

Mr. Harding caught at this suggestion, and 
after turning it over in his mind for a few mo- 
ments, said— 

“I don't know, Mary, but that might be done. 
Now that I come to think of it, I remember 
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hearing somebody say that Willits was about 
buying that house and acre lot where Jones lives. 
You know it belongs to Mr. Lee. There’s no 
doubt in the world but that he could settle my 
account in the transaction. I'll see him about it 
this very afternoon. 

“Do, Jacob,”’ answered his wife, encouragingly. 
“Tt will be such arelief to have this all off our 
minds.”’ 

In spite of his indignation against Willits, 
Harding went direct to his store. The latter, on 
seeing him enter, made up bis mind for a sharp 
passage of words with the fiery tempered car- 
penter. Still, he managed to receive him with a 
forced smile. 

“How much have you against me on your 
books?’’ enquired Harding, speaking firmly, and 
with a sober countenance, yet repressing, as far 
at possible, all appearance of anger. 

The store-keeper, affecting a pleasant manner, 
turned over his ledger, and glancing at the 


account, which was already footed up. replied— 
‘‘One hundred and fourteen dollars.’ 
“So much as that!’’? Harding showed surprise. 
“I will make you out a bill of items, day and 
I pre- 


’ 


date, and you can examine the account. 
sume you will find every charge correct.” 

“[ expected to have paid this long ago,” 
said the carpenter, ‘‘but have been disappointed 
in getting a large bill. To-day I tried my best 
to collect, but, I’m afraid there’s no chance for 
me, unless I go to law, and I don’t want to do 
that.”’ 

“Whose account is it?’’ enquired Willits. 

“The one I have against Lee for roofing his 
house, and repairing his barn.” 

“Is it possible he hasn’t paid that yet?” 

«Not a cent of it.” 

The store-keeper looked serious for a few mo- 
ments; then shaking his head, he remarked— 

“That's not right in Lee.’’ 

“No, it is not right,” said Harding, warmly. 
“If he had paid me, I would not now be in debt 
@ single dollar.” 

“Have you any objection to transferring your 
account to me?’’ Willits hesitated a little, as if 
fearful the proposition would not be received 
with favor. «I have some business transactions 
with L2e, in which, most probably, I could 
manage to include your bill.” 

“The very thing I thought of proposing to 
you,” said Harding. ‘I understand you are 
about buying the property now occupied by 
Jones: and it has occurred to me that you might 
save my account in the purchase, thus obliging 
me and getting a settlement of your own bill at 
the same time.” 

“Tt can all be done, no doubt,” replied the 
store-keeper. ‘‘Lee has offered the house and 
grounds at a fair price, and is anxious for me to 
buy—so anxious, that a proposition to take your 
claim against him in part payment will be no im- 
pediment to the bargain. The best way for you 
to proceed will be to get his note in settlement. 
He'll give that, readily enough, in order to gain 
time, and get rid of the annoyance of being 
dunned. This note you can endorse to me, and 
I will pay it over to him.” 
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Perfectly satisfactory to both parties was the 
proposed arrangement, and the two men Sepa- 
rated in much better humor with themselves and 
each other than when they met. During the 
afternoon, Harding called again on Mr. Lee, who 
readily acceded to his request, and gave him his 
note, at six months. in settlement of the account. 

‘«Pleasant news, Mary,”’ said the carpenter. as 
he came home at sundown. ‘My name is off of 
Willits’ books.” 

“Off of his books! How, Jacob?”? Mrs. Hard- 
ing did not see his meaning clearly. 

‘T've settled his account.” 

‘‘Have you? Oh! I’m so glad.”’ 

“And better still, Mary; he owes me thirty- 
six dollars, which I have agreed to take out of 
his store, as we want things in his line.” 

“Tt zs pleasant news, indeed, Jacob. But how 
did all this come to pass?” 

“Just in the way you suggested. Willits has 
taken my bill against Lee, and credited us with 
the difference between that and the account on 
his books.” 

“Oh! Tam so glad. It has taken such a load 
off of me,”’ said Mrs. Harding. “I don’t believe 
Mr. Lee would ever have paid the bill without 
your suing him; and I dread lawsuits above 
everything. They always bring trouble to both 
sides.’’ 

Already, Grace was in the great, strong arms 
of the carpenter; and Lotty, between whom and 
her father a new and gentler relation had existed 
ever since the stranger-babe came to them, was 
leaning on his knee and playing with the happy 
little one. 

At this moment, a form darkened the door. Tt 
was the form of a woman, just past life’s middle 
age. Her countenance was strongly marked— 
the lines as indicative of patient endurance as 
great suffering. She was tall in person, with 
the carriage of one who had moved in polished 
circles. 

“Can you tell me,’’ said she. as she advanced 
one foot inside of the door, “how far it is to 
Beechwood?” 

“Nearly two miles, ma’am,” replied Mrs. 
Harding, who had turned, on perceiving the pre- 
sence of a stranger. 

“So far away,’’said the woman, in apparent con- 
cern. “I can’t possibly reach there before dark.” 

“You certainly cannot,”’ replied Mrs. Harding. 
She then added, ‘Won't you come in and rest 
yourself?” : 

“Thank you,” returned the stranger, stepping 
across the threshold, and advancing a few paces 
into the room. 

«What a dear, sweet babe!’’ she said, as, on 
taking a chair, she fixed her eyes, with a tender. 
admiring gaze, upon the babe that still remained 
in Harding’s arms. She could not have offered 4 
remark better calculated to make a favorable im- 
pression on the minds of the carpenter and his 


wife.” 
““What is her name?’ she asked, after a mo- 


ment’s pause. é : 
“We call her Grace,’’ replied Mrs. Harding, 

all her countenance lit up with pleasure. 
“@Grace—Grace,” said the woman, half speak- 
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ing to herself, in an abstracted way. ‘A beau- 
tiful name,’’ she added; “none more beautiful.” 
And then she bent forward, and gazed at the 
child with such an earnest, tender expression, 
that Mrs. Harding, who was observing her in- 
tently, felt a troubled consciousness that she 
knew something of the child, and did not, now, 
look upon it for the first time in her life. 

There was about the stranger a bearing that 
inspired involuntary respect. Her calm, intelli- 
gent eyes looked into those of the carpenter and 
his wife in a way that caused them to feel a sin- 
gular deference; and when she referred again to 
the long distance she had still to go, and spoke, 
in a troubled voice, of the gathering darkness, 
Harding said, looking at his wife— 

“If the lady will accept what poor accommo- 
dations our house will afford, she need not go to 
Beechwood, to-night. What say you, Mary?” 

“She is welcome to the best we have to give,” 
was the answer of Mrs. Harding. 

“I did not expect this,’’ said the woman, evi- 
dently touched by the proffered hospitality: ‘nor 

) | know whether it will be altogether right for 
me to trespass on your kindness. If there is a 
respectable tavern in the neighborhood—”’ 

Harding shook his head, as he answered— 

“There is no tavern about here but Stark’s: 
and I couldn't advise you to go there. If you 

will remain in our poor home, believe yourself 
entirely welcome. 

“Let me take your bonnet and shawl,” said 
Mrs. Harding, enco uragingly; and she reached 
out her hands to receive them. 

The woman hesitated only a moment, and then 
removing her bonnet and shawl, gave them to 
her hostess, who took them into the adjoining 
chamber. As Mrs. Harding returned to the 
apartment she had just left, she was struck with 
the singular beauty of the woman’s countenance— 
bearing though it did the marks of time—as well 
as by the depth and brilliancy of her eyes, that 
were fixed, almost as if by fascination, on the 
infant which still lay against the bosom of her 
husband. 

All parties were now, for a time, in a state of 
embarrassment. Harding felt a little uncom- 
fortable in the presence of the woman, whose 
eyes, whenever they rested upon him, seemed as 
lf trying to read his very thoughts; and the 
stranger, conscious of the effect her entrance had 
produced, did not feel altogether at ease. 

“Let me have that dear babe,” said the 
Woman, reaching out her hands towards Grace. 

The little one ‘shrunk closer against the breast 
of Harding, while a shade, almost of fear, 
darkened her face. 

“Won't you come?” 

The woman spoke in soft and winning tones, 
‘and still extended her hands; but the babe could 
not be lured from its place. 

At this moment, Andrew came in, rudely, 
dashing his hat upon the floor, and pushing his 
sister Luey aside so roughly as almost to throw 
her down. Lucy gave an angry scream at this 
violence, and called her brother some vile name. 
The woman turned, half startled, at this sudden 
outbreak, and fixed her dark, penetrating eyes 
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on Andrew, who, now first conscious of the pre- 
sence of a stranger, became quiet, and shrunk 
away into the farther part of the room, the eyes 
of the woman still following him. 

“Ts that the place for your hat, sir?” 

Anger, as well as mortification, caused Hard- 
ing to speak roughly to the boy. The woman 
seemed quite as much startled by the voice of 
the father, as she had been by the rudeness of the 
son. The look she threw upon him was timid— 
almost fearful—and her eyes passed rapidly from 
his dark, threatening face, to the calm, sweet, 
confiding countenance of the infant, who seemed 
not in the least disturbed by the sudden gust of 
passion which had come sweeping over the little 
household. 

Andrew looked sulky and stubborn for a few 
moments only; then he returned to the place 
where his hat lay upon the floor, and taking it 
up, hung it upon a nail. In the next minute he 
stood beside the baby, who, the instant she saw 
him, raised up from her reclining position, reached 
out her little hands to him, and almost springing 
into his arms, gave voice to her pleasure and af- 
fection in sounds as well understood as if the ut- 
terance had been in words. Andrew bore her in 
a sort of triumph about the room; while the stern 
features of his father gradually relaxed, as his 
eyes followed the happy babe, until no trace re- 
mained therein of the anger which disfigured it a 
little while before. Lucy, too, forgot her indig- 
nation against Andrew, and moving close beside 
her brother, clapped her hand at Grace, and 
talked to her with a voice so full of tenderness, 
that the stranger looked at her in wonder, hardly 
crediting the fact that she was the same little girl, 
who, scarcely a moment before, had startled her 

with a shrill cry of anger. 

Silent, yet attentively observant of all that 
passed, did the visiter now remain, until supper 
was ready, and she was invited to join the family 
in their evening meal. 

‘Do you reside in Beechwood?’’ enquired Hard- 
ing, addressing the stranger, soon after they had 
gathered around the table. 

“No, sir,”’ was her simple answer, somewhat 
coolly made, as though she wished to repel en- 
quiry. 

«You have friends there?” said Harding, who 
as he observed the stranger more narrowly, felt 
his curiosity in regard to her increasing. Parti- 
cularly did her manner of looking at the child ex- 
cited his attention. To him it seemed as if she 
made an effort to conceal the interest really felt 
by her in the little one. 

“Yes, I have friends there,” 
then said, almost in the same breath, 
is your little Grace?”’ 

Harding looked at his wife, and she looked at 
him. Both seemed taken by surprise at the ques- 
tion: and both were slightly confused. 

‘How old is it, Mary?” asked Harding. 

«About nine weeks,” replied Mrs. Harding, her 
face receiving a shade of color as she spoke. 

The stranger looked at her intently. 
Harding's eyes fell under the steady gaze. 

+f bright child for nine weeks old,” remarked 
the woman. 


she replied; and 
«How old 


Mrs. 
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Then she seemed to lose herself in thought, and, 
once or twice, sighed deeply. After the supper 
table was cleared away, and the children were 
all in bed, her manner underwent a change. She 
was now entirely at her ease, and conversed in 
80 attractive a way with the carpenter and his 
wife, that both found themselves strangely drawn 
towards her, and ready to answer freely in regard 
to their personal affairs, about which she enquired 
with an interest they felt to be genuine. About 
people in the neighborhood she also asked ques- 
tions, and when reference was made to Stark, the 
tavern-keeper, she spoke strongly of the danger of 
visiting such houses as he kept. 

“Tt gratified me more than I can express,’’ she 
said, looking at Harding, “to find you at home, 
during the evening, with your family. There is 
everything to hope, for a sober, industrious man. 
Your struggle with the world may be hard for a 
time, but keep a brave heart. With temperance, 
industry and frugality at home, you are sure to 
rise above your present position. It is our first 
meeting, and it may be our last—but, if we ever 
do meet agaia, I shall expest to find that Jacob 
Harding has taken a long stride in the way of 
prosperity.” 

There was more in her manner than in her 
words, that impressed the mind of the carnenter. 
But no matter in which lay the influence. Harding 
felt new purposes growing un in his heart; and 
he even said to himself:—“If ever we do meet 
again. it shall be as you predict.” 

At an early hour, Mr. and Mrs. Harding re- 
tired, after having shown their guest to the little 
spare room kept for visiters. 

“T must have one look at that dear babe of 
yours,” she said, as she was about leaving them 
for the night. 

Mrs. Harding led her into her own chamber, 
where Grace was sleeping, and drew down the 
bed-clothes from the face of the infant. The wo- 
man bent low over it, and, for a time that seemed 
long to Mrs. Harding, stood gazing upon the calm 
face before her, so full of heavenly innocence. 
There were tears on her lashes, when, with a 
deep, quivering sigh, she lifted herself from the 
babe. Placing a hand on the shoulder of Mrs. 
Harding, and raising a finger slowly upward, she 
said in a tone so solemn, that it thrilled to the 
heart of her auditor:— 

«God has committed to your care one of the 
precious ones whose angels are ever before His 
face. Oh, never forget your high responsibility. 
Love, cherish, keep the dear one.” 

The woman's voice faltered. She made an at- 
tempt to say more: but, as if conscious that she 
was betraying too much feeling, turned away 
quickly and retired to the little chamber that had 
been assigned to her. 

On the next morning, breakfast was all ready, 
ere the stranger joined the family. 

“‘Had you not better call her?” said Harding to 
his wife. 

Mrs. Harding stepped to the door of the guest- 
chamber and tapped lightly. She tapped a se- 
cond time, for there was neither movement nor 
reply; yet all remained silent. A louder summons 
was answered only by its own echo. 
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Wondering at this, Mrs. Harding lifted the 
latch and pushed open the door. 

“There is no one here, Jacob!’ she said, in 
a startled voice. 

“No one, Mary!”’ 

“‘Even the bed is not tumbled! 
mean?” 

The carpenter now stood beside his wife, and 
both entered the room together. There was no 
evidence whatever, that any one had passed the 
night there. On the little dressing-table was 
narrow slip of white paper, which Mrs. Harding 
caught up. On it was written, simply, these 
words: — 

“Grace Harding. 
June 4th, 18—.” 

“It is very strange!’’ said the carpenter, with a 
look of doubt and wonder on his countenance. 

“Very strange!” echoed his wife, in a troubled 
voice. 

‘“Who can she be?”’ 

“One,”’ answered Mrs. Harding. ‘‘who knows 
all about our little Grace. I felt that it was so 
last night.” 

And weak, pale and trembling, she sunk into 
a chair. 


What can it 


Ten weeks old to-day. 


CHAPTER VI 

The sudden appearance of the woman, her 
singular conduct, and mysterious departure, were 
new facts in the strange series of events, that 
were almost bewildering the minds of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harding. Something in this woman’s man- 
ner had strongly impressed them both, and now, 
when they thought of her, it was with a certain 
sense of constraint, as if she were present, and 
wlosely observing their actions. That she bore 
some kind of relationship to the babe was no 
longer a question in their thoughts; and it was 
equally clear, that her visit was by no means ac- 
cidental or purposeless. 

A pressure upon the feelings was a natural 
consequence; not so much a troubled pressure, as 
acertain thoughtful sobriety, favorable to self- 
control, and productive of wiser counsels in the 
minds of both the carpenter and his quick-tem- 
pered wife. Each had need of a preparation like 
this, for the day was to prove one of more than 
ordinary trial. 

From some cause, Andrew, their oldest boy, 
natually of an exceedingly perverse temper, was 
ill-natured and quarrelsome beyond his wont, on 
this particular morning. Since rising, he had 
not ceased to interfere with Lucy and Philip, and 
this created a strife among the three, which the 
mother vainly sought to subdue. Not until the 
father, with a stern threat, and a smart blow, 
commanded the overbearing lad to cease from his 
annoyance of his brother and sister, was the dis- 
cord abated. And then the evil in the boy's 
heart remained strong as ever. Only the fear of 
instant punishment kept down the spirit of re- 
bellion. 

Soon after his father left for the shop, his mo- 
ther said to him—- 

«‘Andrew, go over to the store, and get me two 
pounds of sugar and two pounds of rice. And 
go quickly, for it’s nearly school-time now.” 
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“Where's the money?” Andrew spoke very 
rudely. 

‘Never mind the money,” said Mrs. Harding. 
“Go and do as I tell you.” 

“Taint no use. Mr. Willits said, yesterday, 
that you needn’t send for trust any more.” 

“Go, this minute, you little—”’ 

The angry mother caught the profane epithet 
just leaping from her tongue, and kept it back 
from utterance. 

«Taint no use, I tell you,’’ persisted Andrew. 
“Tle said —”’ 

“Off with you, this instant!” 

And Mrs. Harding, unable to restrain her in- 
dignation, made two or three rapid strides 
towards the boy, who, seeing, from her face, that 
he was in danger, darted from the house,and went 
away towards the store. After being gone long 
enough to have done the errand twice, he came 
Joitering back, without the articles for which he 
had been sent. 

‘‘Where's the sugar and rice?’’ asked his mo- 
ther, looking at him sternly, as he came in. 

“T told you so,” was his irritating reply. 

“Told me what?”’ said Mrs. Harding. 

“Why, that you needn’t send there for trust 
any more.” 

“Have you been to Mr. Willits’?”’ asked his 
mother, growing suddenly calm, and speaking 
very firmly. 

“Yes, ma’am, I have,’ was the unhesitating 
answer. 

“And you saw Mr. Willits?” 

“Yes, ma'am.” 

“Amd asked him for the sugar and rice?” 

“Yes, ma'am.” 

‘What did he say?” 

“He wanted to know where my money was, 
and, when I said I had none, he told me to go 
home and tell you that he didn’t charge things 
any more. 

All this was spoken by Andrew with a steady 
voice and eye, and in a manner that but ill con- 
cealed a spirit of triamph. 

For a little while, a tempest of indignant 
anger raged in the breast of Mrs. Harding. 

“He'll be sorry for that, or Tam not 4 living 
woman!’’ she muttered to herself, as soon as a 
little self possession was obtained, and thought 
run partially clear once more. ‘Here's the 
money,”’ she added, aloud, speaking to Andrew, 
as she drew from her pocket some change; ‘‘go 
back, as swift as your legs will carry you, and 
yet two pounds of rice and two pounds of sugar.”’ 

The boy took the money, and went loitering 
indifferently away; but, ere he had gone ten 
paces, a switch was laid smartly over his shoul- 
ders by his mother, who could no longer control 
her anger against him. The effect was all she 
wished to produce. He sprung from her like a 
frightened young deer, and ran the whole dis- 
tance to the store. In returning, he resumed the 
old pace, and managed to get back at least half 
an hour after school-time. 

“It’s so late, mother, can’t I stay home, to- 
day?” This was his response to a hurried order 
to start off immediately for school. “Mr. Long 
will keep me in.”’ 


“IT don’t care if he does. It will serve you 
right. No: you can’t stay home.” 

The lad threw himself down on the door-step, 
and began to cry. 

Poor Mrs. Harding! Notwithstanding the in- 
fluence of recent events, the causes of irritation 
were too many and too strong for her. Almost 
since daylight, had this perverse boy been 
making assaults upon her patience. Several 
times she had lost the self-control] she was strug- 
gling to maintain, and given way to bursts of 
passion, and as often had she striven to force 
back into quietude the disturbed impulses that 
darkened her spirit. Now, her pent-up anger 
blazed forth into a fierce flame. Seizing a stout 
switch, she sprung towards Andrew, and com- 
menced lashing him with all her strength. Her 
countenance was that of a Fury. For a short 
time, Andrew, who had great powers of endu- 
rance, bore the smarting strokes, thinking to tire 
his mother out; but in this he was mistaken. 
She was possessed of cruel spirits; and, in the 
blind passion with which they inspired her, 
would have struck on, even to the endangering 
of his life. At last, with a yell of pain, that 
sounded more like the cry of some animal than a 
human being, Andrew started up from the door- 
step, and ran off beyond the reach of his mo- 
ther’s arm. 

‘‘Now, away to school with you, or I'll give 
you as much more!” cried Mrs. Harding, as she 
advanced resolutely towards the place where An- 
drew paused on getting out of her way. 

Finding that contention with his mother, under 
present circumstances, was rather too serious a 
business, Andrew yielded to forces he was not 
able to resist, and started off to school, con- 
quered, but not subdued in spirit. The fire of 
his mother’s anger had hardened instead of 
softening him. Rebellion grew rank in his young 
breast as he moved on his way; and no sooner 
was he out of sight, than he sat down on the 
road-side to deliberate on the question of going 
to school or playing the truant. 

It was some time after Mrs. Harding returned 
into the house, before she was sufliciently calm 
to reflect at all. The storm, though brief, had 
raged fiercely, and sad were the wrecks it left 
behind—wrecks of peace and good resolutions. 
Never in her life had she suffered such intense 
mental pain as now—never experienced a state of 
nind so sad and self-condemnatory. New and 
better states had been forming, and they had 
brought her within the sphere of higher and 
holier influences. It was violence to these that 
occasioned such anguish of spirit. Good, having 
gained a place in her heart, might be over- 
shadowed but not cast out. When the storm 
raged, it could retire and hide itself far down in 
the calmer depths of her spirit, to come into per- 
ception agsin when the tempest abated. And 
thus it was now. The good was hidden, not ex- 
tinguished, and its low voice was heard as soon 
as the wild shrieking of the storm was silent. 
It was not strong enough to contend with evil 
when evil had full sway; but, like the sunshine 
and the gentle dews, it possessed a restoring and 
creating power; and, like them, in the peaceful 
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days and quiet nights, it went on with its hea- 
venly work of restoration and re-creation. 

What a deep calm reigned in the household, 
as Mrs. Harding came back among her younger 
children, who received her with frightened looks, 
and went shrinking away into distant corners— 
a calmness waich, by its contrast, only made 
more apparent the wild, half-insane excitement 
from which every nerve of her spirit was still 
palpitating. The revulsion in Mrs. Harding’s 
mind was great. The first rebuking image that 
arose in her thoughts was that of the stranger, 
whose coming and departure were almost 
like the changes in a dream. So vivid was 
this impression, that she almost expected to see 
the woman enter, and fix upon her those deep, 
sad eyes, whose expression she could never forget. 

An unwonted sound came now upon her ears. 
It arose from the cradle. The eyes of Mrs. 
Harding sought instantly the child. Sweet one! 
There was a look of fear on her baby face— 
grievingly her lip was curved—a low murmur of 
pain was audible. 

Tenderly—very tenderly—was the infant lifted 
from its cradle-bed; and lovingly was it pressed 
to the bosom of Mrs. Harding. Soothing words 
in soothing tones were poured into its ears from 
lips that touched them softly. 

As Mrs. Harding sat with the babe held close 
against her heart, all the exciting incidents of 
the previous half hour passed before her mind in 
rapid review. The conduct of Andrew had been 
very bad, and he needed correction, but she could 
Not justify her own actions in the case, nor quiet 
the voice of self-reproach. She saw that the 
evil in her only excited the evil in him—that 
angry words hardened him into stubborn resist- 
ance. She felt sad, too, as she thought of the 
cruel stripes she had given him—stripes laid on 
with the full strength of her strong arm. In 
angry resentment, not sorrowing love, had she 
grasped the rod, and its strokes excited only a 
spirit of rebellion. Oh! how unhappy she felt— 
unhappy even to weeping. Her indignation 
against the store keeper was but a feeble flame 
now. She felt too deeply humiliated in conse- 
quence of her own misdeeds to cherish anger 
azainst others. 

In this state of mind the morning passed. At 
twelve ck, Andrew came in from school, 
gliding through the door silently, and with an 
evident desire to avoid notice. Mrs. Harding 
said nothing. She was glad to see him subuded 
in spirit, and felt more of pity towards the boy 
than anger. Her husband soon followed, as it 
was dinner-time. His brow was clouded. Some- 
thing had gone wrong with him during the fore- 
noon. Silently and moodily he sat at the table, 
eating hurriedly, and taking no notice of any 
one. In a shorter time than usual, he finished 
the meal, and, rising, was about leaving the 
house, when Mrs. Harding said— 

“Didn't you tell me to send to the store for 
anything I might want?” 

“Certainly I did. Why? 

«Because, Willits refused to let me have some 
sugar and rice, this morning, without the 
money: 
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“Oh! no. He couldn’t have done that. There 
are thirty-six dollars to my account on his books, 
as I told you.” 

‘“‘Well, he did, then. And TI had to send the 
money before I could get what I wanted.” 

Harding waited to hear no more. ‘I'll soon 
settle that!” he exclaimed, as he went hurriedly 
from the house. A rapid walk of a few minutes 
brought him to the store of Willits, into which 
he strode with a heavy, resolute tread. 

‘*What do you mean,”’ was his angry interro- 
gation, ‘‘by sending such messages to my wife?” 
And, as he spoke, he confronted the store-keeper 
with a threatening scowl. 

The latter was startled, as well he might be, 
for Harding was in a fierce mood of mind, and 
stood before him with his hand clenched, and 
meditated violence in his look and manner. 

“Say! What do you mean?” repeated Harding. 

“I sent no insulting message to your wile,” 
said the store-keeper. 

“It’s false! You did!” exclaimed Harding. 

‘‘And I say that I did not,’’ retorted Willits, 
whose reddening face showed his rising anger. 

‘‘Why didn’t you send her the sugar and rice 
this morning?’’ said Harding. 

“I did send it,’’ replied the store keeper. 

‘‘Not until she furnished the money.”’ 

“I beg your pardon, neighbor Harding. An- 
drew came for two pounds of sugar and two 
pounds of rice, which I have charged in your 
account.” 

“Didn’t you refuse to let him have them with- 
out the money?” 

“No, sir, 1 did not. 
my books in your favor! 
charged.”’ 

And Willits opened his day-book and pointed 
to the recent entry. 

“I don't understand this,” said Harding, look- 
ing bewildered. 

«‘There’s some mistake. Who told you that | 
refused to send these articles without the mo- 
ney?” 

‘I must see further into this. Can’t comprehend 
it.”” 

And as the carpenter said this, he turned awsy 
abruptly, and went back home. 

“Mary,” said he, ‘didn’t you tell me that Wil- 
lits refused to let you have rice and sugar to-day 
without the money?”’ 

“Yes, | did: and I had to sen@ the money be- 
fore I could get them.” 

“He denies it, and has the sugar and rice both 
charged to me.”’ 

«“What!”’ 

‘He says that he didn’t refuse to let you have 
the articles without the money.”’ 

“Andrew!” , 

Mrs. Harding called to her oldest boy, in 8 
quick, peremptory voice, turning around as she 
spoke. But there was no answer. 

“‘Andrew!”’ she called again. 

“‘He’s gone to school, mother,”’ said Lucy. 

“It isn’t school time yet.’ 

«But he’s gone. I saw him put on his hat and 
go out through the back gate a little while after 
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Mr. and Mrs. Harding looked at each other for 
afew momentsin a kind of blank amazement. 
To both came a dim foreshadowing of the truth. 

«Did Andrew bring you that message?’’ said 
Harding, in a stern voice. 

“He did. And then I gave him the money to 
get the things I wanted.”’ 

“And he went back with it to the store?” 

“Yes.” 

“That will do.” 

How the heavy brow of the carpenter contract- 
ed! There was something savage in his face. 

“He'll remember this while he has breath in 
his body,” he said fiercely, as he left the house. 

On his way to his shop, he called in again at 
the store of Willits’, and, by a few questions, 
satistied all lingering doubts as to the guilt of 
Andrew. 

As soon as two o’clock came, he went to the 
school- house and asked for his son. 

‘‘He hasn’t been here to-day,” was the teach- 
er’s reply to his question. 

“Are you certain of that, Mr. Long?” 

Harding was not prepared for this. 

‘Altogether certain,’’ answered the school-mas- 
ter. ‘*Was Andrew here this morning?” He 
now addressed the scholars. 

“No, sir’ —*‘no, sir’’—‘‘no, sir’’—ran all around 
the room. 

“Have any of the boys seen him?” enquired 
Mr. Long. 

“1 saw him,’’ spoke up one of the scholars, ‘‘as 
I came to school just now.” 

**Where?” 

‘Sitting on the fence over by Miller’s woods.” 

‘Did you speak to him?” enquired the school- 
master. 

“Yes, sir. Tasked him what he was doing: 
and he said, ‘Nothing.’ Then I asked him if he 
wasn’t going to school, and he said ‘Maybe so— 
after awhile.’ As I walked along, 1 saw him 
going over into Miller’s woods.” 

“That will do,” said the school-master. And 
then he directed two of the older boys to go over 
to Miller's woods, and if they saw Andrew, to 
bring him to school. 

Harding went back to his shop in a state of 
profound agitation. A new cause of anger against 
the boy was added—viz: the disgrace to himself 
of standing before the assembled village children 
as the father of a boy who had meanly played the 
truant. 

During the afternoon, everything seemed to go 
wrong with the carpenter. A man for whom he 
had done some work, disappointed him in regard 
tothe payment, while another, for whom work 
had been promised at a certain time, rated him 
soundly for not being up to the letter of his contract. 
Moreover, Stark, the tavern-keeper, called in and 
abused him for having said, as reported to him, 
that he was doing more harm to the neighborhood 
than a gang of thieves. Maddened by this assault, 
coming asitdid, upon his unbalanced state of mind, 
Harding threw a mallet at his head, which, hap- 
pily glancing by, went smashing through a win- 
dow. The frightened tavern-keeper beat a hasty 
retreat. 

Towards evening, the teacher called in to say, 


that the boys sent for Andrew, had found him, 
but that he refused to return with them to school. 
This was the last crushing pound laid on the car- 
penter’s panting self-control. The savage impre- 
cation that fell from his lips, startled the teacher, 
who turned off from him instantly, and went on 
his way, oppressed by a feeling of troubled 
concern. 
CHAPTER VII. 

When Jacob Harding came home from his shop 
a little after sundown, he was blind with passion. 
The more he had thought of Andrew's conduct, 
the stronger had grown his indignation against 
him; and he was now prepared to mete out to him 
a degree of punishment cruel in the extreme. 
Grief for the evil he had done, was not so promi- 
nent a feeling with Harding, as anger at the boy 
for having dared to venture upon the commission 
of such flagrant outrages. ‘Liar! thief! truant!” 
Such were the bitter words that came every few 
moments, through the excited father’s shut teeth, 
as he strode homeward—‘That a boy of mine 
should be guilty of such things!’’ he repeated over 
and over again. ‘A boy of mine to disgrace me 
in this way.” 

And he would stretch forth his arms, with his 
large hands gripped so tightly, that the nails al- 
most penetrated the callous skin, clutching, in 
imagination, the guilty child. 

“‘Where’s Andrew?’’ he asked, almost fiercely, 
as he entered the house. 

Mrs. Harding lifted to his her troubled face, 
and answered in a sad voice—there was no trace 
of anger about her— 

‘“‘| havn't seen him since dinner time?” 

“‘Not home yet!” 

“No.” 

Harding passed through the house into the yard, 
where he cut from a tree a stout, tough rod—far 
too stout and strong for his vigorous arm to wield 
in the chastisement of a tender child—and return- 
ing with it, laid itin full sight of the younger 
children, on a table. 

‘A liar, a thief and a truant!”’ he exclaimed in 
a voice of angry excitement. “It will be the 
sorriest day of his life! I just want to get my 
hands on him!” 

Mrs. Harding answered nothing. She too had 
felt strong anger towards the boy: but as the 
day wore on, and imagination pictured him 
writhing in the cruel hands cf his passionate fa- 
ther, anger changed to yearning pity. Not that 
she felt like excusing him, or even palliating his 
crime and disobedience; but in her heart revived 
the mother’s tenderness, and this made her per- 
ceive, clearly, that in a blind indignation against 
the boy, his father would destroy the salutary 
effects of punishment, through an excessive ad- 
ministration. 

Slowly crept on the dusky twilight, and thicker 
and thicker fell the evening shadows, closing in 
nearer and nearer to the carpenter's dwelling, so 
that the disturbed inmates, constantly on the 
watch for Andrew, found their circle of vision 
growing momently narrower. 

And now, sharp flashes of lightning began to 
stream forth from a heavy bank of cloud that lay 
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piled up in the West; and the freshening winds 
rustled the leaves in the old elms that stood 
around the humble cottage. 

‘There's a gust rising¢”’ said Mrs. Harding, in 
a troubled voice, going to the door and gazing 
anxiously around. *‘* Where is that unhappy 
boy!"" 

«‘Skulking in some of the neighbors’ houses,”’ 
grutily replied the husband. ‘but he might as 
well come home first as last. He can’t escape 
me.”’ 

Mrs. Harding sighed, and was about retiring 
from the door, when a heavy peal of distant thun- 
der jarred on the air. 

‘Oh! 1 wish he was home!” 
going to have a terrible storm.” 

Tne thick bank of clouds had now covered so 
large a space in the West, that all the sun’s re- 
tiriog beams were hidden, and darkness was 
Closing around her heavy curtains. 

‘be storm will bring him home, 
reply made by the father. 

“| wish, Jacob,” said Mrs. Harding, after wait- 
ing for nearly half an hour longer, during which 
ume the heavy concussive thunder sounded nearer 
and nearer—*‘that you would step over to Mrs. 
Aaron’s, and see if Andrew is not there. He goes 
with John Aaron @ good deal, and it maybe that 
he is loitering with him now, afraid to come 


home.”’ 


she said; ‘‘we're 


”’ was all the 


Harding made no answer, but took up his hat 


and went out. The dwelling of Mrs. Aaron was 
distant nearly an eighth of a mile, and thither the 
carpenter directed his steps, walking rapidly. It 
had become very dark before he reached there— 
the darkness invaded, every few moments, by 
brilliant streams of light from the cloudy West. 

“fave you seen anything of my Andrew?” en- 
quired H arto on reaching the neighbor's house. 

“[ have not,” replied Mrs. Aaron, as she stood 
With the door held partly open. 

“Is your John at home?” was next asked. 

“My John? Oh, yes indeed! He's never away 
after dark.”’ 

John came to the side of his mother. 

*‘flave you seen my Andrew to-day?” 
ing spoke to the boy. 

*‘No, sir, I have not. He wasn’t at school 
either in the morning or afternoon.” 

**Are you certain about not having seen him 
to day?” 

“Ob, yes, 
around here. 

‘‘Where can he be?” said Mrs. Aaron, now 

manifesting a woman's concern. 

‘Dear knows!’’ answered the carpenter, with 
some impatience of manner. ‘I only wish I had 
my hands on him.” 

‘How long has he been away?” asked Mrs. 
Aaron. 

‘Ever since dinner time,” was replied. 

‘«May be he is over at Mr. Lawson’s,”’ spoke up 
John. ‘Neither Henry nor Peter Lawson were 
at school this afternoon. I shouldn’t wonder if 
they'd all gone a fishing in Baxter's mill dam.”’ 

“I’m obliged to you!” was almost roughly said 
by Harding, as he turned off abruptly, and strode 
away in the direction of Lawson’s farm-house, 
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which was at least a quarter of a mile from his 
own dwelling. 

The darkness was now so deep, that he could 
see only a few steps before him, save when the 
broad-sheeted lightning threw its mantle of flame 
over the earth for an instant, and then left the 
night blacker than before. The flashes came in 
quick succession, and by their aid he walked on 
as Steadily as if day had been abroad. At Law- 
son’s he gained some intelligence of his truant 
boy. Andrew had been with Henry and Peter 
fishing, as was suggested by young Aaron, and 
had staid there to supper. But it was more than 
half an hour since he started for home. 

‘You'll find him safe and sound when you get 
back,” said Mr. Lawson, you needn't 
yourself any more uneasiness about him. I didn’t 
notice that he was staying late, or I would 
have sent him away earlier. I told the boys to 
go with him a part of the way, but he said he 
wasn't at all afraid, and went off by himself.”’ 

It did not take Harding long to retrace his steps 
homeward. Not in the least was his anger against 
the child abated, nor had he changed in the small- 
est degree, his cruel purpose regarding him. He 
had often punished him severely—but the severity 
now meditated, was something far beyond any 
prior infliction. 

He was only a 
when a lightning gleam, 
as noonday, showed him the form of Andrew 
crouching down against a large tree that stood a 
little off from the road. He saw it but for an in- 
stant; for,in the next moment, the blackness of 
darkness was around him. 

‘*Andrew!”’ he called sternly. 

Ere his voice died on the air, another flash 
but, where the lad’s 
form had just been seen, no object was visible. 
Mr. Harding stood still, and awaited, in silence 
the next recurring flash. It came, but Andrew 
was not in view 

“Andrew ’ he cr ie d again. 
don’t you answer me? 

The echo of his own voice was all the reply 
that came. He now advanced to the tree, felt 
about it in the darkness, and searched all around 
with his eyes, as flash after flash lit up the scene. 
But the form of Andrew was not again descried. 
He called, threatened, and called, again and 
again. He searched around for a considerable 
distance: but to no purpose. Concluding that 
the boy had gone home, he kept on his way, and 
soon arrived at his dwelling. 

“Is he here yet?”’ was his sharp interrogation, 
as he stepped over the threshold. 

“Hav’nt you found him?’’ asked Mrs. Harding, 
with a blanching face. 

“He was over at Lawson’s until dark, and 
then started for home. I’m very sure I saw him 
up at the turn in the road, sitting by the foot of 
an old beech tree. A flash of lightning made it 
as clear as day; but, when the next flash came, 
he was not there. I called, and called, but he 
wouldn’t answer me. He'll come creeping in 
here before long. The rain will soon be pouring 
in torrents, and he’il never stand that.” 

“Qh, Jacob!’ said the mother, in a tone of 
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“I'm afraid something has happened to 


distress, 
him.” 

“Never fear. He's too bad for any thing to 
happen to him,’’ was the harsh response. 

“Don’t talk so, Jacob. It’s a fearful night 
There! Oh, what a sharp flash! Go out and 

all to him. Maybe he is close by and afraid to 
come in. Tell him not to be afraid; that you 
won't punish him. Do, Jacob!”’ 

“T[ wid punish bim, though! And I'll not lie 
about it,’’ firmly answered Harding. ‘The 
moment I get my hands on him, J 1) flog him 
withan an inch of his life, the desperate little 
vagabond! A pretty race he has run me, after 
all his ill doing: as if that wasn’t enough.”’ 

‘*What a crash!” exclaimed poor Mrs. Harding. 
her face blanching still whiter. ‘Hark! is that 
wind or rain?” 

“Both,” replied her husband, coolly. «He'll 
not be away long. now.”’ 

But the unyielding father erred in this predic- 
tion. The storm came down with fearful violence, 
howling among the tall elms, crashing its thun 
der through the air, and pouring out a deluge of 
rain; yet the boy ventured not to the door of his 
father’s house, where a more dreaded evi! awaited 
him. He could bear the elemental wrath, wild 
and fierce though it was, as something less to be 
feared, than the cruel anger of his justly incensed 
father. 

Nine, ten, eleven o'clock came: still the fearful 
tempest roared without—still the harsh thunder 
boomed along the sky, or came sharply rattling 

wn, and still nothing was seen or heard of 
Andrew. Almost sick with anxiety and alarm, 
Mrs. Harding, who had moved about the rooms 
incessantly—now listening at door or window, 
now gazing into the darkness, and now calling 
the name, of the boy—at length sunk down into 
a kind of hopeless state. ‘hat something ter- 
rible had happened to Andrew, she felt certain: 
r she was sure he would not remain out in 
torm and darkness, if he could make his way 

me. If softened at all towards his erring son, 
Harding did not manifest the change. He bad 
walked the floor restlessly, for a greater part: of 

: evening, every now and then opening the door 

look out, and calling sternly, the name of 
Andrew, who was, he persisted in affirming, 

‘ulking some where near at hand. It was all 
1 vain that the lad’s mother strove to turn aside 
the harsh anger of his father. 

“Ill not let him go to swift destraction, Mary,’ 
he would answer, with knitted brows. ‘I'll not 
be a foolish father, and spare the rod. Come 
when he will, he has got to feel the weight of 
a arm. Itis all well enough for you to pity 
him; but I have astern duty to perform, and 
mean to execute it fully.” 

“Try and not feel so angry against him, 
Jacob,’”? pleaded the mother, laying her hand on 
his arm. ‘*We know not where he is, nor how 
dreadfully he may be suffering. What if he 
should be dead? ‘The lightning has struck very 
hear, several times.”’ 

“I would rather see him dead now, than 
swinging on the gallows twenty years hence,’ 
said Harding, as he drew himself away from his 
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tearful wife. “If he is dead, he will be safe 
from the evil to come,—but, if alive, it shall be 
my business to check the course of evil.’’ 

It was between eleven and twelve o’clock, when 
Mrs. Harding went from the family sitting room 
into the adjoining chamber, leaving her husband 
pacing the floor, and nursing his anger against 
the absent boy. The height of the storm had 
passed. At more distant intervals, the feebler 
flashes came, and the far off thunder had a muffled 
roll. The winds were fast dying away, and no 
longer swept through the air, in howling gust, or 
bore the fast descending rain in fitful torrents 
against thewindows. Every momentthe rushing 
sound without grew Jess, and by the time Mrs. 
Harding returned from the chamber—scarce 
three minutes had elapsed since she left her hus- 
band—a deep stillness had succeeded the tem- 
pest’s wail. She came in with so changed a 
countenance, that her husband could not help 
exclaiming— . 

“Why, Mary! What is it?’’ 

“Jacob!” There was a depth,of emotion in 
the voice of Mrs. Harding, as she grasped with 
both hands her husband's arm, and lifted to his 
face her moistened eyes, that surprised and sub- 
dued him. ‘Jacob,’ she repeated, gently draw- 
ing him towards the chamber door, *‘1 want to 
show you something.” 

Harding followed, passively: 

“Look there, Jacob!” And she pointed to 
the low bed on which Grace was laid every night 
beside Lotty, and where she usually slept soundly 
until Mrs. Harding retired. 

Harding started at what he saw, with a quick 
ejaculation; but his wife clung to his arm, saying, 
in a half whisper, 

‘Hush, Jacob! —don’t wake them now—don’t! 

The pause was fatal to his stern purpose. The 
face of Andrew was before him, pale and shrunken 
with suffering; and close beside, almost touching 
is, on the same ar ow, was the calm, sweet, 
heavenly face of the babe. The boy had crept in 
through the get ot wa in the I — f the storm, 
and, after putting off his wet clothes, laid him- 
self down beside little Grace, evidently with the 
hope that her dove-like innocence would soften 
the fierce indignation of his father against him, 
and there had fallen asleep. His hair was wet; 
and tear-stains marked his cheeks. 

‘‘Poor boy!’ almost sobbed Mrs. Harding. 
She was overcome with tenderness. As she 
breathed the words, a deep sigh parted the lips of 
the sleeping child; and, at the same moment, 
Grace, moving in her sleep, drew her little arm 
across his neck, and laid her warm, bright check 
to his. 

It would have required a harder, sterner heart 
than Jacob Harding’s—hbard and stern as that 
was—to withstand the softening influence of a 
scene like this, coming as it did after long hour 
of intense excitement, and in the solemn ak 
succeeding a fearful tempest. A little while he 
stood as if spell bound, and then turning sud- 
denly away, left the chamber. When his wife 
followed him into the next room, she found 
him sitting in a chair, with his head bowed upon 
his bosom. She came up to where he sat, aud 
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leaning against him, laid her hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“Jacob,” she said sofily. 
voice that now entered his ears; 
had sounded sweetest of all in the days when 
voung love filled his mind with dreams of an 
Elysian future. He neither moved nor spoke; 
but his heart was melting. 

«Jacob—husband—dear husband!”’ How many 
years had parsed—desolate dreary ye ved to both 
their suffering spirits—since Mrs. Harding had 
spoken to her husband so tenderly, and in words 
like these. 

“Say on, Mary!’”? And as the words passed 
his lips, he leaned towards her. How naturally 
glided her arm from his shoulder to his neck. as 
her heart leaped with a delicious impulse. The 
old, old voice once so full of music, was ringing 
in her ears again. It was the voice of her young 
lover: that in which he had wooed and won her 
in the days of innocent, confiding girlhood. 

“Say on, Mary,” he repeated. How gently, 
almost humbly, he spoke. There was 10t a 
trace of bitterness or passion in his tones 

“Think of what the poor boy has suffered to- 
night, Jacob. A» tender child, only eight years 
old, exposed to such a fearful storm! Think of 
him as suffering and repentant, Jacob not as 
stubbornly bent on continuing in wrong. He 
looks so pale, and frightened, even in his sleep, 
that the sight of him ‘make 8 my heart ache.” 

‘‘And think, too, Mary,” answered Harding 
“of his great offence. Will it be right to let 
him go unpunished?” 

“Why should he be punished?”’ 
Harding 

‘For his own good. He must be taught that 
evil deeds bring inevitable pain.”’ 

“And have they not brought pain 
said Mrs. Harding. “Think, Jacob, 
any wrong, you would have doomed him 
anguish and fear he must have suffered to-nig 
I am sure you would not.” ‘ 
lary, I dare not let him es my 
asure,” replied Harding, his voice 
oubled tone. ‘Fur him to go on in 
this way. is certain ruin.” 

“it is for us to save him fi 
pow: Jacob. But how shall 

ity, 1 fear, will not do it. Le 

7 driven and whipped, until I some- 
tink he is hardened. A number of times 
noticed, of late, that when I speak mildly 
n when J am 
If | order him to do any thing 
imperative voice, he moves off 
ily, and, unless I follow him up, is certain to 
disobey me. But, if I say, ‘Andew, go and do so 
and so, that’s a good boy,’ he springs away 
does the errand in the shortest time, and with 
evident pleasure.’’ 

“T wish to do right, Mary,” 
an irresolute voice. 

‘‘No one knows thatbetter than I do, Jacob,’ 
answered Mrs. Harding. ‘But what is right? 
Ah! that is the question. How ignorant and 
erring we are! We have tried hard and harsh 
means with our children from the beginning, and 
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they do not seem to grow bett Let us try 
Some gentler methods.’’ , 

“‘But what are we to do with 
she past go unpunished?”’ 

“Unpunished, at least 
expects that; and is, in 
for it. If we deal more gently by him, and } 
him understand that we are grie ved rather thay 
angry at hisconduct—that our punishment, what- 
ever it may be, is given in love, not indignatior 
—he may repent far more deeply of his evil deed 
than if stubborn anger be aroused through pain- 
ful chastisement. Hush!” 

Mrs. Harding raised herself up and listened. a 
& voice came from the room they had left a litt] 
while before. It was Andrew's voice. “()} 
father!”’ they heard him say distinctly, and in : 
tone of fear. 

Both arose quick 
where he was lying. 

“Don’t cut me so hard, father! 
don’t!” His tones were full of 

“I’m so wet and frig! 

a little while afierwar 
siti tial O dear! O dear! 
cut me so hard!”’ 

The heart ful 
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ing into tears, 
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{ have been wicked, ar I f 
know { did it seem s if T couldn 
help it. O mother!—} dreadful it was out} 
the woods, with the thunder and lightning a! 
around me! I w: ghtened! But 1 wa 
afraid to come in. > candle in the win- 
dow, and heard | father call me; but | 
didn’t dare to answer. Once, when the light- 
ning made all as bright as day, I thought I saw 
Grace just a little way b e, on the ground 
I ran right up to the spot, but she wasn’t ther 
Then I thoug ght I’ d get into the window, and lie 
down on the bed, just here, along aside of her. 
Maybe, I said to myself, father, who loves little 
Grace so much, won't whip me for her sake, if | 
promise not to be bad any more.” 
“And do you promise, Andrew?”’ 
ing spoke very seriously. 
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me,’’ sobbed the poor child,— 

«‘Promise in earnest?”’ 

«“O yes, mother.” 

“Then ask him to forgive you, my son!”’ 

There was a deep silence for some moments. 

“Pather!’’ Timid ~hesitating, almost fearful 
was the voice that broke on the hushed air of the 

hamber. 

Harding neither moved from the spot where he 
stood, with averted face, nur answered. 

“Father! Oh, Father!’’ 

The stern man was too much softened, to re- 
ist the pleading anguish of that broken voi:e. 

“Well, my son?’’ He did not mean to speak 
so gently; but his heart flowed into his tones. 

“I've been very wicked, father.’? His utter- 
ance was choked, and he could say no more. 

“Speak to him, Jacob,” said Mrs. Harding, 
bending towards her husband. 

“Lie down, my son, and go to sleep. You 
have been very wicked, and I intended to punish 
you severely. But, if you will be a good b y, as 
you promise, I may forgive you.” 

Harding tried to speak calmly, and even a 
little sternly; but his voice was scarcely steady, 
and betrayed the powerful struggle that was 
going on within. As Andrew fell back, sobbing 

1 the pillow, from which, a little while before, he 
had started up in fear, his father left the chamber, 
ieeply agitated. He wished to be alone in order 
to recover his manly self possession. Ilis face 
was calm and elevated, when he rejoined his wife. 
In both their hearts, what a wild tempest had 
raged, Symboling the fierce storm that darkened 
the face of nature! But the azure depths of their 
pirits were clear again—clear as the starr) 
livavens that arched above their lowly dwelling. 

CHAPTER VIII 
Mr. Long,the village schoo]-master, after leaving 


carpenter, took his way homeward, oppressed 





i 
y a troubled feeling. Le was a man of human 
upulses, and these were excited by the cruel 
eats and savage looks of Harding. drew's 
nce was heimous, deserving more an ordi- 
nary marks of displeasure; and he had, himself, 


been thinking ove! modes of punish- 
t, in order, if possible, to select that which 
Would be most eflicacious, when the young truant 
esented himself in the morning. Miss Gimp, the 
ess-naker, was at his house when he returned 
home. She was doing some work for Mrs. Long, 
and dropped in with it a little before supper time. 
Very naturally, she was invited to remain until 
after tea. Indeed, Miss Gimp was generally a 
welcome guest, for she was chatty,and knew the 
weak side of every woman in the neighborhood. 
She was, moreover, in possession of all the cur- 
rent gossip—good-natured and ill-natured—float- 
ng about, far and near, and had a way peculiar 
to herself, and racy withal, of telling everything 
she knew: and a little more, sometimes. 

‘You look sober, Edward,’’ said the school- 
master’s wife, as her eyes rested on her husband's 
face. soon after he came in. ‘Don’t you feel 
well?” 

“ Something has happened that troubles me,’’ 


various 
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replied Mr. Long. And then he looked more se- 
rious. 

How quickly was the head of Miss Gimp ele- 
vated! What a sparkling interest was in her two 
bright eyes! 

“Trouble you, Edward? What is it?” 

A shade of anxiety flitted across the pleasant 
face of Mrs. Long. 

«Nothing that particularly concerns myself,”’ 
repli d the scbool-master. 

‘‘Anything wrong in the school?”’ 

“There's something wrong about one of the 
Andrew Harding has been playing 


} ; 
cho.ars. 


truant. 

‘The ne'er do well!’ exclaimed Miss Gimp: 
not so much in sorrow or anger, as from a species 
of unconscious satisfaction at hearing a piece ot 
bad news 

«I'm afraid that boy will come to an evil end,” 
remarked Mrs. Long. 

“IIe‘ll come to the gallows, without doubt,”’ 
said Miss Gimp. ‘I never saw his match. Not 
for a mountain of gold would I live in the house 
with him. I pity his poor mother; but then, she 
has herself to blame. I never saw a woman have 

management with children. She lets 
them do as they please, and make as much noise 
and disorder as they like, until she gets so 
worried she can't stand it any longer; and then 
she screams at them, and boxes their ears right 
and lefi,in a way to make one’s blood cold. 
no way to bring up children.” 

“Indeed it is not,’’ was the quiet response of 
the school-master’s wife. 

“Why, dye know,” ran on Miss Gimp, ‘that 
occasion of my being there to fit a dress 

Harding, Andrew—a little imp of Satan 
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he is—forgive me for saying so—Andrew threw a 
large case knife at his sister Lucy. It came as 
nigh cutting her ear off as could be: just teuch- 


ing it with the edge as it glanced by. 
the passion of his mother’ It 


If you had 


« ofan? 
was awtul 


She crew almost black in the face: and I thought she 
would never get done beating the boy. It ‘made 
me sick at heart! Oh! ohe 18 &@ woman of an 
awful temper. I wouldn't have her tongue on me 


world. And so, Andrew has been playing 


the truant, ha? 


Hiow the voice of Miss Gimp changed, as she 
recol ected herself. 

‘sl am grieved to say that he has,” answered the 
school-master, gravely. 


«Does his father know it?’ 

«Yes; and, I am sorry to say, 1s in a most 
dreadful passion about it. I called at his shop as 
I came home jast now, and the way he looked 
and spoke made me really shudder.’ 

‘‘He’s a cruel-tempered man,” said Miss Gimp. 
“T know all about him. His father was little 
better than a savage, and used to beat his children 
about as if they were dogs.”’ 

“I pity Andrew, from my heart,’”’ ssid Mr. 
Long. ‘He has acted very badly; but he is only 
a tender child, needing correction for his fault, 
but not able to bear the cruelty in store for him. 
I feel unhappy about it.” 

“How would it do,” suggested Mrs. Long, ‘‘for 


’ asked Mrs. Long. 
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father, and thus break the heavy weight of his 
displeasure?” 

“Just what I was thinking about,’’ said Mr. 
Long. 

‘“-I wouldn’t do any such thing,’ spoke up Miss 
Gimp. quickly. 
near him. He’sa very strange man. As sure 2s 
you do, he'll insult you; and, what is worse, beat 
Andrew twice as badly, from a fresh excitement 
of angry feelings.”’ 

“There may be something in that,’’ remarked 
the school. master’s wife. 

“There zs something in it,” said Miss Gimp 
‘-People like them can’t bear interference from 
Others; and always repel intrusion by broad in- 
sult. Let them alone. Mr, Long, to do with their 
own as they please. More harm than good will 
arise from any attempt you may make to screen 
the young rebel. It’s all very kind—very hu- 
mane in you, Mr. Long—and does great credit to 
your heart. But, you can't help them any.” 

“‘There may be truth in your suggestion,”’ an- 
swered the school-master, in some doubt and ir- 
resolution—he was flattered, in spite of himself, 
by Miss Gimp’s compliment—‘‘and yet, it does 


not seem right to leave a helpless child in the} 


hands of a man insane from anger, and not make 
an effort to save him from excessive cruelty.”’ 
Tea was soon afier on the table. Mr. Long, 
still undecided in his mind, sat thoughtful and 
nearly silent during the meal, while Miss Gimp 


rattled on, much to the edification of Mrs. Long, } 


who, in her agreeable tittle-tattle, quite forgot 
poor Andrew Harding. A sudden roll of distant 
thunder interrupted the voluble play of the gos- 
Sip’s tongue. 

**What’s that?” she exclaimed—‘not a gust 
coming up?”’ 

Mr. Long went to the door, and threw a glance 
around the horizon. 

‘There are some heavy clouds in the West,” 
said he. 

“And it threatens rain,’ 
who now stood by his side. ‘Get me my bonnet, 
if you please, Mrs. Long,” said she, turning to 
the school-master’s wife. «It’s growing dark fast, 
and [ must run home.” 

‘‘Don’t bein a hurry. It isn’t late. I’m sure 
it won t storm to-night,”’ said Mrs. Long, affect- 
ing a great deal of reluctance at parting with Miss 
Gimp, who, in her ‘turn, had just enovgh self- 
esteem to believe that the school-master’s wife felt 
really bad about her ‘‘going away so early.” 

Often. during the fearful storm that raged that 
night, did Mr. Long think of Andrew Harding, and 
wonder how it was with him. He could not for- 
get the cruel face and words of the boy’s father: 
they haunted his imagination and his thoughts. 

On the next morning, he went early, as was 
his custom, to the school-house. He was sitting 


’ 


added Miss Gimp, 


at his desk, engaged in study, when the sound of 


footsteps caused him to look up. It was too soon 
to expect any of the scholars, and he was, there- 
fore, prepared to see a Stranger. He almost start- 
ed, as he saw the carpenter leading his son and 
within a few steps of the door. 

“Mr. Long, [ have brought Andrew to school 


this morning.” 
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} Harding had paused with one foot across the 
) threshold. 


“Take my advice, and don’t go; 


‘ repents, the matter can rest where it is. 


~~ 


He spoke in a steady voice, rather 
below his ordinary tone. “I preferred coming 
early, before the other scholars arrived, as | 
wished to say a word about the lad.” 

‘*Won’t you step in?’’ said the school-master, 
quite taken by surprise at the manner of his 
visiter, in which was nothing of the fierce jn- 
dignation apparent at their last interview. 

“No, I thank you. You can go in, Andrew.” 

The boy entered, quietly, and went witha 
stealthy step to his usual] seat. 

“T called to say. Mr. Long,’’ resumed the 
carpenter, ‘‘that Andrew promises, if you will 
forgive him, never again to be guilty of such bad 
conduct. I think his punishwent has, already, 
been severe enough, and of a character not 
likely soon to be forgotten. Tle has been very 
wicked; but, I think, repents sincerely.”’ 

“Tam not angry with him,’’ said the school- 
master, ‘‘but grieved that any scholar of mine 
should commit that most disgraceful of all 
offences, playing the truant. If you think he 
has been sufficiently punished, and sincerely 
But | 
will not promise, for the fature, should he otiend 
again. The example would be too pernicious.” 

“TI think you can trust him,’’ answered the 
carpenter, as he moved back a few steps from 
the door. ‘Good morning,” he added, after 
standing silent, for a moment or two, and went 
away. 

Mr. Long felt rather strangely,on finding him- 
self alone with the boy, after this brief inte- 
view with Harding. In both the father and son, 
a striking change was apparent. As to the 
basis of the change, he was altogether ignorant. 
The natural conclusion to which his mind came, 
almost without reflection, was, that the car- 
penter had punished his child with a measure 
severity from which his own better consciousness 
now revolted, and that as some reparation for 
his cruelty, he now sought to screen him from far- 
ther consequences. That both were greatly sub- 
dued, was apparent at a glance. 

‘‘Andrew,’’ said the school-master. 
kindly, but seriously. 

The child looked up timidly. 

«Come here, Andrew.” 

The boy left his seat, and came towards the 
school-master, with a slow movement, his eyes 
fixed earnestly and enquiringly upon his face. 

There were unmistakable marks of suffering 
and fear in that young countenance, and, as Mr. 
Long noted them, pity for the lad, and anew 
interest in regard to him, was awakened in his 
mind. 

“Poor boy!”’ It was his involuntary ments! 
ejaculation. 


%9 


He spoke 
i 


Scarcely thinking of what he was 
doing, he took Andrew by the hand, and said, 
kindly, 
“Iam sorry you were so naughty, yesterday. 
How came you to do so?” : 
The child's lips quivered a moment, and his 
eyes fell to the ground. A little while he stood 


| silent. 
} «How came you to do so, Andrew?” The 


‘voice that said this was kind and encouraging: 
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“J don'tknow, Mr. Long,’’ wasanswered,—and 
now the boy’s clear eyes—the schoolmaster was 
struck with the softness of their expression— 
were raised to his. ‘It seemed asif I couldn't 
help it. I didn’t think much, at first, what I 
was doing; but when I got a going, it was like 
running down hill. I couldn’t stop myself.” 

“You are sorry about it, are you not, An- 
drew?” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Long. I can’t tell you how 
sorry lam. I wish I hadn’t done it.” 

«You will never do so again?”’ 

“Not if I can help it, Mr. Long.” 

‘You can help it, Andrew,” said the school- 
master, in a serious voice. ‘Every one can help 
doing wrong.”’ 

“IT don’t know.”’ The child spoke half to him- 
sef, and in a tone so sad, that the school-master 
was touched by it—“It seems as if I couldn’t 
keep it, sometimes.” 

“Do you ever say your prayers, on going to 
bed, at night?’’ asked the school-master, after 
a few moments of thoughtful silence. 

“T used to say them a good while ago; but I 
never do now,” was answered. 

“You must begin again, Andrew, if you desire 
tobe a good boy. Begin this very night. Do 
not get into bed, until you have knelt down, and 
ssid—Our Father who art in Heaven.’ Do 
Lotty and Philip say their prayers at night?”’ 

‘No, sir. Mother doesn’t teach any of us to 
say our prayers.” 

“Do you ever read in the Bible?” 

“‘Mgther won’t let me have the Bible.” 

“Why not?” 

“She says I dirty the leaves and pictures. 

“Have you no Testament?” 

“No, sir.”’ 

“If I give you one, will you read in it?” 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“Very well, Andrew, I will bring you a Tes- 
tament this afternoon, and it shall be yours if 
will learn a verse in it every day.” 

The lad’s face brightened with real pleasure. 

“Not all evil,—no, not all evil!’ were the 
school-master'’s earnestly, inward spoken words 

The innocence of childhood has been trampled 
on, and overlaid; but there is good ground still, 
ready for the hand of culture.” 

“Andrew,” said he, after a slight pause, ‘you 
must be on your guard when the other boys come 
to school. It is known that you have played 
truant, and some of them will be sure to say 
unkind things to you about it. Try and not get 
angry—try hard, and I’m sure you can help it 
Don’t seem to mind what they say, and they'll 
soon let you alone.”’ 

The form of a boy darkened the door at this 
moment, and the conference of Andrew and the 
school-master was at an end. 


’ 
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CHAPTER IX 
It was evening. Lotty and Grace were sleep- 
f. 


i 
been taken off to bed. Mrs. Harding, having 


Geared away the supper things, now busily plied may see your good works, 
Father which is in Heaven. 
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ber needle. 


Ter husband was near her, by the 
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new life. 
Galilee, teaching in the synagogues, and preach- 
ing the Gospel of 
manner of sickness and all manner of cisease 
among the people. 
a mountain, and taught from thence the multi- 
tude, the Divine words He uttered came to them 
with a spirit and power that lifted their souls 
into higher regions, and gave them perceptions of 
truths such as had never come to them be- 
fore. 


mercy. 
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table, his head resting on his hand, and his mind 
busy with a new train of thoughts that occupied 
it almost per force. Side by side, on two low 
chairs, sat Andrew and his sister Lucy, younger 
by two years. Andrew held open in his hands 
the Testament, given him according to promise, 
by Mr. Long, and he was reading from it in a 
low voice, while Lucy leaned towards him, lis- 
tening intently. The mother’s ears were open, 
as well as Lucy’s, and took in every word: and 
it was not long before Harding began to listen 
also. Andrew was reading of the birth of 
Christ in the city of Bethlehem, and of the wise 
men who came from the East, guided by the sta 
that heralded His wonderful advent. It was 
many, many years, since the words of this 
Strange history had been in his thoughts; and 
now they came to him with a newly awakening 
interest. Andrew read on—of thé angel whe 
appeared to Joseph in a dream, warning him of 
the evil designs of Herod—of the cruel slaughter 
of the innocents—of John the Baptist preaching 
repentance in the wilderness of Judea,—and cf 
the baptism of the Saviour in Jordan. 

All unconscious that his father and mother 
were listening, the boy continued to read. What 
& power was in the Divine Word, coming to their 
ears, as it did, borne on the voice of a child! 
There was a wonderful fascination about every 
fact and every holy sentiment. They saw, in 
imagination, Jesus led up, of the Spirit, into the 
wilderness, to be tempted of the devil: and 
when the rebuked tempter left Him, they felt 2 
sense of pleasure at the triumph of good over 
vil, that passed with a low thrill to the pro- 

undest depths of their being. In the call of 
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Simon and Andrew, and James and John the 


sons of Zebedee, they almost seemed to hear the 
Lord speaking to them, and calling them to a 
They saw Lim going about through 


the Kingdom, and healing all 


And when He went up into 


«Blessed are the merciful, for they shal! obtain 
Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 


hall see God. Blessed are the peacemakers, for 


they shall be called the children of God.” 
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Many times, in earlier days—days in whi 


some rosy gleams from the morning of childhood 
mingled with the colder light of selfish maturity 


-had they heard these beautiful sentences, but 


never had the words so penetrated their souls: 
never had they felt such a sad, almost hopeless 
yearning to rise into the holy states of the mer- 
ciful, the pure in heart, and the peacemaker. 


Still Andrew read on, unconscious that other 


Ing side by side, and Philip, a restless, rather ears than Lucy's were hearkening to his utter- 
retful child, of four years, had some time since ance intently. 
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from the mother’s heart trembled, 
searce audibly, on the air. 

‘‘Avain, ye have heard that it hath been said 
by them of old time, Thou shalt not forswear 
thyself, but shalt perform unto the Lord thine 
oaths: But I say unto you, Swear not at all: 
neither by heaven, for it is God’s throne: nor by 
the earth, for it is His footstool; neither by Jeru- 
salem, for it is the city of the great king. Nei- 
ther shalt thou swear by thy head, because thou 
canst not make one hair white or. black; but 
let your communication be, yea, yea; nay, nay: 
for, whatsoever is more than these, cometh of 
evil.”’ 

“Cometh of evil—cometh of evil.’’ How the 
words sounded in the ears of Jacob Harding 
over and over again, as if spoken directly to him. 

“But I sav unto you, Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despitefully use 
you and persecute you: that ye may be the chil 
dren of your Father which is in Heaven; for He 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good, and sendeth rain on tke just and on th 
unjust. For, if ye love them which love you, 
what reward have ye? do not even the publicans 

hesame? And if ye salute your brethren only, 
what do ye more than others! do not even the 
publicans so? Be ye, therefore, perfect, even as 


A low sigh 
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7m 


your Father which is in Heaven is perfect.” 
Tired with reading aloud, Andrew now closed 

his Testament, and said, in a kind way, to his 

sister— 
*Come, 


Luey; let’s go to bed.” 

made no objection, and the two children, 

who had learned to wait on themselves, took a 
1d went off to their chamber, up stairs, 


Luc 
candle, a1 
without a cross or angry word—something so 
unusual, that both father and mother noted it 
with surprise. 

Plying her needle, sat Mrs. Harding, and near 
her, his hand shading his face from the light, 
was her husband, almost motionless. In the 
minds of both lingered passages just read from 

ford of Life, while a deep calmness per- 
spirits. Not so much rebuked were 
truths, condemnatory of the past, 
1 spoken anew, ag inspired by a 
dawning hope of something better in the future. 
A dim foreshadowing of better and happier 
states came to both, and with it an awakening 
tenderness each for the other, and a deeper, 
purer, more unselfish love for their children. 

A little while they heard Andrew and Lucy 
moving about in the chamber above; then all 
was still. Presently, there stole down a low 
murmur. The mother’s hand rested in her lap, 
and she raised her head to listen. 

««What is that?” she said, rising and going to 
the foot of the stairway. 

“Give us this day our daily bread, and forgive 
us our debts—” 

This much she heard distinctly, in the voice of 
Andrew. 

The murmuring sound was continued for a 
little while, and then all was silent. 

«What was it?’ asked Harding, as his wife 
came back to her seat by the table. 


1 
1 Seemec 
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A moment or two, Mrs. Harding gazed into 
her husband's face, as if to read his state of 
mind, and then answered— 

“Tt was Andrew, saying his prayers.” 

The hand that had been withdrawn from be- 
tween the light and his face was quickly restored 
to its position by Harding, who turned himself a 
little farther away from observation, and did not 
speak for nearly half an hour. That time was 
spent in an almost involuntary review of the 
past, and in partially-formed purposes to live a 
better life in the future: if not for his own sake, 
at least for the sake of his children. 

Very gently did sleep draw her dusky curtains 
around the weary heads of Mr. and Mrs. Hard- 
ing, that night. Morning found their spirits 
calm, hopeful, and yearning for the better life, of 
whose beatitudes came to them some partial 
glimpses as they listened to the words of the 
Saviour, teaching the multitudes that gathered 
to hear, as He sat upon the mountain in Galilee. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


MORE PEDESTRIANIZING., 


BY THOS VAN BEBBER. 


On leaving a large city to commence another 
journey, the traveller is seldom as observant of 
what passes around him during his exit as he was 
during his entrance. Whilst entering, his eyes 
were wide open, his attention aroused and lively, 
and all his tine senses eage rly absorbent; in the 
act of departing, he is like a horse with a blind 
bridle, and looks more onwards and forwards 
than on either side of him. 

In spite, however, of this psychological fact, on 
the bright September morning that we started 
from S.rasburg for another ramble on foot, the 
sunillumined all objectsso brilliantly, and brought 
out all lights and shadows with such wonderful 
magic, that the eye became less prospective and 
much more circumspective than is usual on such 
occasions. 

Pausing fora moment in the Fish Market to 
examine the curious costumes and countenances 
of the buyers and sellers, we found that the fish, 
instead of being heaped in inanimate piles as is 
usually the case, were kept alive in large tubs and 
vessels filled with fresh water. It was like look- 
ing at an aviary as compared with a collectivn of 
stuffed birds ina museum. Life was there—life 
with all its play and gloss—life sporting in the 
sunshine. For once the finny people were before 
me in all their untold beauty. There they were 
without a lurking-place. No deep, dark river 
bottom was there; no caverned bank; no over- 
hanging antique root. The eel delighted me 
with his sinuous gleam; the carp displayed his 
burnished coat of mail; the massive sturgeon, for 
want of room to glide at will, lay tremulously 
still; while the trout, no longer able to flash in 
and out, quivered below me with his mottled 
back, or glancing his dark-brown sides in the 
sun, showed me each yellowish spot, each spot 
having a brighter one of glistening scarlet in its 
centre. 

The spectacle was a charming one. And then 
to watch their different modes of progression, &¢ 
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rding to the shape of the body and the number 
and location of the different fins: to see them now 


ulling, now rowing, now poising themselves, 
now sinking to the bottom by some internal me- 
hanism, and no w mounting as curiously to the 
ve; to cut off in imagination some parti war 
fin ior ‘pair of fin: 1s, and to conceive the effect: to 
fancy the spine deprived of its flexibility, or the 
fins of their vibratory motion;—in short, to muse 
overall the mysterious Jaws of propulsion—to 
analyze, to combine these laws—to brood over 
them, to apply them te steamboats and locomo- 
tives—all this not only pleases the eye, but may 
possibly i improve and stimulate invention. 

But why delay longer around the fish-tubs and 
standing water-tanks, when a fifteen munutes 
walk will bring me within sight of the Rhine? 

At this place we found the river traversed by a 
bridge of boats, which, from the name of the 
little town on the opposite side, is called the 
bridge of Kehl. 

When we reached the midmost part of this, we 
paused, not for the purpose of contemplating the 
spectacle, but—sha]l 1 confess it?—for the pur- 
pose of calculating how many guldens are con- 
tained in a certain number of francs which we 
had changed on the French side of the river. 

Now, not being familiar with the comparative 

alue of these coins, the task was a puzzling one 
So there we stood, figuring and frowning, and 
though the river came down with an arrowy ra 
pidity, which looked as if it would sweep every- 
thing before it—though we could feel the flexible 
bridgeway shake and sway beneath the weight of 
yur fread, and could see the billows foaming and 


fretting around the side of the boats as if chafed at 
the temporary interruption—yet so completely 
were we absorbed in that sordid computation, 
that I verily believe all the cords and posts might 
have snapped and given way, and we have been 
arried down the stream without so much as per- 
elving it. And yet this is not the only instance 
in which money, with all the cares and perplexi- 
ties it involves, has blinded me (and perhaps you 
too, reader, sometimes) to the beauties and sub- 
lit - ties of nature. 
> long we found ourselves threading bye- 

pa ns and treading the fields and meadows of a 
range country. What a delightful sensation 
3 this impart to the traveller! In visions of 

night I have sometimes found myself in this 
Way transported, as if by magic, into a new land 

—far aws ay into some see-encircled isle—and al- 
Ways with such an impression of strangeness and 
vividness, that no real travel, with all its mani- 
fold enjoyments, can compare with this dream- 
wandering. 

5) closely are the villages clustered together in 
this part of Baden, that standing on a slight ele- 

vation, we could often see as many as six or eight 
ofthem in diffrent parts of the landscape, with 
paths across the fields from one to the other. At 
such times, too, their clocks might be heard strik- 
ing Tesponsive from all points of the compass. 
‘hus conveying the pleasing idea of a degree 
of populousness unknown in our youthful 
country. 
And often when we supposed they were all 


do 


dene and ed, the same num Med ‘of otnailie 
would be repeated faintly and afar from a quarter 
where neither housetop or spire was visible. To 
this was added the charm of solitude, for the ear 
often took note of this audible measurement of 
time in spots where no human being was to be 
seen. It was like 1 listening to an echo of the 
music of the spheres. What are our horologues, 
yur sun-dials, our clocks, our cannons detonating 
by the aid of a sun-glass at the meridian hour, 
but so many exponents of the motion of the earth 
in its orbit and ré vets its own axis, and of the 

tions of ot her Hes venly I odies in re lation to 

earth? These keep ti me for us: these divide 
existence into several sentient small and great, 
these regulate the hands of our watches and the 
striking hammers of our clocks. 

So we journeyed on, for mile after mile, over 
open fields and along winding footpaths, from 
village to village, with no other guide than the 
Black Forest before us aid the spire of the Stras- 
burg cathedral behind, the one serving instead of 
a pillar of cloud and the other in place of a 
column of fire. And, in sooth, they formed two 
of the finest yards that ever regulated the 
advance of a wanderer, the one fashioned by the 
hand of man, the other by the power of God, 
and both overclustered with pleasant associa- 
trons. 

And more and more, as I advanced, did every- 

thing come before me with the newness and en- 
chantment of Dreamland. The houses were like 
the pictures I had seen of Swiss houses, in my 
boyhood, and for that reason gave me more plea- 
sure than if they had been veritable Swiss cot- 
tages themselves. It was a foretaste of what 
was to be enjoyed at some future time, and a 
realization of what had been broocded over in 
woodeuts and engravings: therefore was it that 
those down-hanging eaves and overjutting balco- 
nies were so pleasing to look upon. For this 
same cause even the goitres of the peasantry 
presented nothing repulsive but rather awaked 
early recollections of ‘picture- books often gazed 
upon in the dawn of life. 
Every thing seemed so new and yet so old. 
The men, having on their legs long boots of 
soft leather, which reached more than halfway 
up the thigh, stamped past us with their huge 
German feet: having, moreover, a queer kind of 
doublet, loose outer shirt, bright red with 
stripes and crossbars of black, and possessing I 
know not what of outlandish picturesqueness. 
The women wore the oddest head-gear that ever 
rose above a human head. They had, besides, 
very short petticoats, which showed the shape of 
their legs above the calf, and two enormous cues, 
longer than any horsetail, nicely braided, and 
tied at the ends with black ribbons. These often 
reached down to their heels, and sometimes even 
trailed upon the ground. 

Thus we wandered on, between the great 
River and the dark-wooded Mountain, across a 
land which consists of a number of fine broad 
valleys opening into the principal one, or valley 
of the Rhine. Wheat, flax, hemp and tobacco 
all thrive in Baden. It abounds in the spinners 
of yarn and the weavers of cotton. Everywhere 
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we saw evidences of thrift, tidiness, and untiring 
German industry. 

Once, after following for some distance the de- 
vious windings of one of those numerous tributa- 
ries which come tumbling down the from Black 
Forest, and go roaring and brawling towards the 
Rhine, as mountain torrents are wont to do, we 
observed, coiling down the channel, what at first 
appeared to be a vast serpent of never-ending 
length, moving with wonderful speed. It proved 
to be an immense snake-like raft, or rather a col- 
lection of single pieces of timber, bound one be- 
hind the other, with long withes, very flexible, 
and easily accommodating itself to the windings 
of the stream. It was a sort of log-floating car- 
ried on on a grand scale. And thus the fellings 
of the Black Forest are transported to the river, 
where, at certain places or points on the same, 
they are colleeted and compacted into those vast 
floating islands of timber, with streets and huts 
and hundreds of laborers, which, on former 
days, used to be seen on the Rhine, and, for 
aught I know to the contrary, may still be seen 
there. The sight was welcome; it was new, 


and it brought with it a foretaste of the moun- 
tains. 

At another time, upon seeing two figures, with 
something shining in their hands, approaching 
from behind a distant wood, we were seized with 
a kind of panic—the strangéness of the country 


and the 
murder—my companion pulled his pistol from 
his pocket, cocked it and held it in readiness for 
use. This he did for greater secrecy with his 
back in an opposite direction—but, on turning 
round, what was our relief to find that the sup 
posed robbers were nothing more formidable than 
two old women, each armed with a scythe. With 
a pleasant salute, they passed us, and actually 
forbore to cut us down in the flower of our young 
existence. When they were out of sight and 
hearing, my companion fired off his pistol in the 
air, and never had occasion afterwards to use it. 

This little incident gave rise to much merri- 
ment to the two wanderers. There was also a 
raoral in it. 
Time, often approach with weapon in hand and 
with every apparent intention to destroy: and. 
lo! he passes by, like those same withered 
scythe-women, with a cheerful nod, and goes to 
work mowing in other meadows. 

In the afiernoon, the Black Forest became 
black, indeed. Storm-clouds commenced to ga- 
ther around its summit—rapidly they increased 
ia congregated masses—flashing, roaring, rolling 
one over the other, until they covered the moun- 
tain from top to bottom with a wall of utter 
darkness, and mufiled it from view. It was a 
grand spectacle. We witnessed it with a dry 
skin; only a few big drops, which fell like spent 
balls around the outskirts of the wrial battle, 
made us understand how furious must have been 
the onset in its midst. 

We slept that night at Aachern, a small town, 
celebrated for nothing that I could ever hear, ex- 
cept that it contains a chapel in which were once 
interred the bowels—not the body—of the great 
Turenne—and that these were not bowels of 


solitude of the place suggested ideas of 


Does not Saturn, the old God of 


mercy, every reader of history will at once bear 
witness. With fire and sword ke ravaged Alsace 
and the Palatinate, and we are told that the 
Elector of the latter saw from his own palace at 
Manheim, as many as two cities and twenty-five 
villages all in flames at the same moment. No 
wonder that in the bitterness of despair he sent to 
the French General a challenge to meet him in 
single combat. 

The next morning we visited the spot where 
the bloody conqueror fell, and where there is a 
monument erected to his memory. It stands near 
the little village of Sassbach. It is of granite, 
and bears the simple inscription: 

“A ToRENNE, 
Mort a sassbhac h. 
LE 27 JUILLET, 1695.” 

Thad seen at the Hospital des Invalides, at Paris, 
a more elaborate mausoleum erected to his me- 
mory; but whether seen in the heart of a great 
city, or at the foot of a tall mountain, the monu- 
ment of such a man calls up anything but plea- 
sant ideas. Standing amidst the wild and beau- 
tiful scenes of nature, it seemed to me particularly 
out of place. Thespot was desecrated, and seemed 
to have the smeliof human bloodaboutit. I wished 
for Prospero’smagic wand; I longed for power over 
the spirits of the Black Forest, that I might call 
them up from their slumbers in dark ravine and 
piny gorge, and force them to dash against that 
hateful pile with the fury of a thousand thunder- 
bolts. 

But enough of this. Far up yonder, on one of 
the black peaks of the Schwartzwald, I think I 
see the ruins of an old castle. Yes, there it is, 
hanging among the clouds, poised high above the 
loftiest fir-trees. Armed knights and ladies fair, 
once lived and laughed and danced there—there 
in days gone by were held tilts and tournaments, 
and the bold revelries of chivalry. Let us endea- 
vor to mount to it. 

The weather that morning was bracing and 
cheerful. At the foot of the mountain we had 
paused for a time to examine the warm springs of 
Huberbad, and to bathe in them, much to our re 
freshment and bodily well-being. It was the 
first of those numerous health-giving fountains, 
which are filtered, strained, and conveyed by sub- 
terranean conduit pipes from beneath the dark 
laboratory of the Black Forest, where they are 
prepared for man’s use with such exquisite tem- 
pering and delicate admixture of different ele- 
ments, that the most skilful chemist would have 
to throw away his retorts and alembics in utter 
despair of ever imitating them. But, thanks to 
Heaven, this was not the first or only time during 
pilgrimages in far distant lands, that I have been 
recreated beyond all power of expression, by 
drinking or bathing in those sweet Siloams which 
ooze from the bottom of green hills, or gush from 
the heart of ancient mountains. 

And was it not strange that these life and joy- 
giving founts should have bubbled up so near 4 
hateful monument of death and blood? 

If we were joyful and thankful before having 
bathed, our delight, our gratitude afterwards 
knew no bounds. Our eyes before. by no means 
shut, or even half shut, became, afver the bath, 
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patent and Heaven-opened, to a degree of which I 
should in vain attempt toconvey any idea. As if 
truly, whilst we were in the waters, they had 
been stirred by the descent of an angel, a newer 
and a fresher visual power seemed imparted to us; 
pure mountain air was absorbed through every 
unclogged pore; through all its thousand streams 
and streamlets the ruddy tide of life danced along 
vein and artery; and if-happiness can ever consist 
in mere animal spirits and the perfection of bodily 
comfort, then for some hour or more were we su- 
premely happy. 

As we ascended, the prospect became ever 
richer in objects, and commenced filling up at 
every step. Not that it increased in superti vial 
extent behind our backs, as is usually the case in 
such ascents; the Vosges, a long range of moun- 
tains on the other side of Alsace, had, whilst we 
were on the plain, bounded our view to the West- 
ward, and still continued to bound it in that di- 
rection. But from this boundary the prospect 

w filled up inwards; the circles of sight curved 
towards us broader and broader at every upward 
footfall. Cast a stone into a still pool, so that it 
shall fall near the opposite bank, and then watch 
the widening water rings—you will know what | 
nt And to extend the analogy a little further, 
let 5 some tall object be posted i in “the middle of the 
pool, and observe how the ri nes: in dilating, will 
break and centre around that. This central point 
was to us the Cathedral of Strasburg. First the 
tip of its spire, then the ieee. then the tower. 
then the body of the Minster. And as we mount- 

d still higher, the river Rhine, O how beauti 
fully! ever extending broader and winding further 
northward and southward, drew our eyes ever up 
and down along its flashing course. 

1, for one, could not contain myself; every time 
- turned my head to look behind, which was very 

, | found my legs, in some most unaccount- 
able manner, bo yunding under me, as if from the 
elastic recoil of a magic spring board. I confess 

Years before, my father, in the kindness of 
his heart, had sent me to a dancing school but 
the professor of the salient art could do noth ing y 
for me—the money Spent in this way was utter! y 
thrown away—he at last gave it up as a hopeless 
job. But now, for the life of me, I could not help 
da cing—dance I was obliged to—I was irresisti- 
bly — led to it. How easy all now came to 

+ **Chasser forwards —dos- a-dos—balancer 

é lisser—faire l‘entrechat’’—it was all the same: 
and more than once I found myself on the very 
eve of cutting a ‘‘pigeon-wing You may smile 
if you please, reader—I smile myself when I 
think of it—yes, even from my present stand- 
point of riper years and more sober experience, 
looking back across gr ave-yards and many dark 
intervening sorrows, I brush away the starting 
tear, and smile as I behold a receding image of 
me younger self dancing so joyously on the moun- 

in side. 

. was as though my ears had caught a blast 
from the dance- compelling g horn heard in re opera 
of Oberon. 

Ai last we reached the site of the old castle of 
Wildeck, (Wild Corner,) no inappropriate name, 
as the whole environment of the place was savage 


I 


and desolate. We were met thers. by a boosidh 
mountaineer, who stared at us like a frightened 
steer. The bare look of the man was enough, by 
sympathy, to frighten away every particle of 
romance. Nor was there much left of the old 
ruin, worthy to attract attention. Two massive 
stone towers still stood, one of which we ascended, 
and from its old stooping back, enjoyed a pros- 
pect of the ever young valley of the Rhine. We 
also saw there a large iron frame, used in daysof 
yore to hold the beacon or bale-fires, which were 
kindled on the top of the tower in times of war, 
or during the festival of midsummer. 

Soon leaving the old castle behind us, we wan- 
dered onwards through an airy village, the 
houses of which were somewhat Swiss, and yet 
not Swiss, so strange were they in their contour 
and appearance. We wandered on through many 
a dark grove of pines, and across many a trans- 
verse gorge or valley, down which brawled and 
roared a turbulent torrent, pursuing our random 
course, and striking into any road or foot-path, 
however winding, which promised to lead us 
northwards. Sometimes after toiling up some 
dark peak, overshadowed by tall evergreens, 

pa-oell. we could see nothing but the thronging 
trunks and masking umbrage, above and around 
us, suddenly, on the other side, the whole valley 
of the Rhine with its sunlit river. glittering for 
many and many a mile, would flash upon the 
eye in unimaginable beauty. The suddenness 
and the contrast added to the charm. Some- 
times creeping along the mountain’s foot, we 
trudged through vineyards loaded with the most 
delicious clusters, far too tempting to be left un- 
tasted. Often, further up, from some overhang- 
ing cliff or tall aerial peak, we could hear the 
songs of joyful meer sagen boys chanting some 
romantic rani: de vache, or answering each other 
in their peculiar guttural tones, which, heard 
amid such scenes, and surrounded by such ac- 
companiments, had I know not what, of wild 
and fascinating enchantment. And then the 
echoes to these—many-voiced, resonant, swooning 
away, adown some narrowing gorge! 

I have seen a scenic representation of the as- 
cent of Mount Blanc on panoramic canvas, so 
skilfully arranged, as by its motion to impress 
the beholder with the idea that the figures in the 
picture were moving upwards, and I ‘have heard 
every stage of the ascent eloquently described by 
the traveller who had himself made the pilgrim- 
age, the effect of the whole increased by the ac- 
companiments of lights, music and joyous faces, 
in an assembled theatre. All this must afford an 
enjoyment which the lonely writer, who makes 
himself understood through the medium of print- 
er’s ink anda flying sheet, can never expect to 
rival. I cannot even petrify my reader with 
the constant recurrence of hair-breadth escapes, 
or thrill him with unexpected and appalling dan- 
gers. As we wandered onwards, we were never 
afraid of arousing a sleeping re by a 
whisper, or by an unguarded step of slipping 
from an icy precipice into a bottomless abyss. 

And yet these mountains have a Romance 
Tiere was once the prin- 


a 


peculiar to themselves. 
cipal stronghold of those valiant Allermani, who 
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combated so desperately with the power of an- 
cient Rome. Even now, the inhabitants are said 


to possess more of the language and manners of 


the ancient Teutons, than can be found in any 
other part of Germany. Here we may suppose 
were kept in ancient times those spotless white 
horses, consecrated to Alfadour, and maintained 
in sacred groves at the public expense. No 
mortal was allowed to mount them; they were 
not permitted to draw any common burden, and 
could only be harnessed to the holy chariots 
They were prophetic horses, cognizant of the will 
of the gods; their very neighing, pawing and 
snorting, were watched with intense interest by 
kings and druids as indicative of coming events 
I confess there is a wild barbaric poetry about 
this kind of sooth-saying, which strongly capti- 
vates my imagination. 

In fact this Black Forest of ours isin many 
respects more worthy of being visited, than many 
a taller mountain. It has its forges and glass- 
factori its mines and mineral waters. It 
fabricates cuckoo clocks and straw bonnets. Its 
lower slopes are purpled with clustering vine- 
yards, and its upland plains are covered with 
vast flocks of sheep and cattle. The wild boar 
they say is still hunted in some of its savage 
recesses. I[t is noted for the manufacture of 
Kirshwasser. From time immemorial it has 


been sending down its long snake-rafts to the 
river Rhine, and it still continues to send them, 


as though the supply could never end. It bas 
its ancient convents, its monasteries, and its 
places of pilgrimage. One of these last is situ- 
ated in a spot where strange natural melodies 
are heard at midnight, as though mountain 
breezes were sweeping over invisible A%olian 
harps. 

Its very dialect is distinctive, abounding in 
contractions and endearing diminutives, remind- 
ing one of the Swabian period of German litera- 
ture, and of the tender lays of the mznne-singers. 
There is something about it quaint, hearty, and 
loving. 

And if Scotland glories in her Burns, the 
Schwartzland may well be proud of its Hebel. 
His poems are composed. in the provincial 
dialect of the Black Forest. They abound in 
bold prosopopeias and genial personifications. 
The streams, the trees, the rocks, all become 
animate, intelligent, all speak and are spoken to 
His characters are witches, beggars, shepherds, 
peasants and handicraftsmen. The very sun 
and moon put on smiling human faces, and with 
sympathizing eyes look down on the loves and 
labors of mortals. Angels descend from heaven 
to cheer the pious mountaineer. And in solemn 
old mountain towns the watchman at midnight, 
(Der Wachter in der Mitternacht,*) sends his 
words of warning down the silent streets, or 
chants his resounding psalm from corner to corner. 

For the present, let us bring these wanderings 
to a close. Before the end of the day we ar- 
rived at the celebrated town and bathing-place 
of Baden-Baden, which I will reserve as a* start- 
ing-point for another number. 


* The title of one of his poems. 
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THE SCARLET VERBENA, 


Thou art not one of the wild flowers, that strews 
my childhood’s path; 

Thy breath no scent of childhood hours, or chil 
hood memories hath; 

But though of late acquaintanceship, I love thee 
passing well; 

Thou bloom’st at all times of the year, of pleasant 
thoughts to tell. 


And now, in Winter’s sternest hour, when winds 
keen-piercing blow, 

And on the hills and in the vales pile high the 
drifting snow, 

When frost is on the window-pane, and ice is or 
the sill, 

Thy radiant blossoms deck 
beauty still. 


thee forth, in scarlet 


Thou’rt like to many a lonely thing, thou Winter- 
blooming tlower; 

Thou’rt like the loving thoughts which spring ir 
home’s warm sunny bower; 

Thou’rt like the hope of future good, though al 
be dreary now; 

And like the cheerful smile which sits on resigna- 
tion’s brow. 


*Tis said, thy warm and scailet hue doth cor- 
respondence bear 
those bright, pure, celestial 
highest angels share. 
Such truths, on earth, are sure 
around is cold: 
And in an inner home they dwell, and leaves and 


truths, which 


lo 


like thee; fora 


flowers unfold. 


But though within thou dwellest, ’tis not the fire- 
side glow, 

Which bids thy verdant leaves unfold, thy scarle: 
flowerets blow; 

For never would thy 
inner air, 

Did not the sun 
warmly greet thee 


bloom expand upon that 
through the pane, and 


there. 


} 
shine 


So, though within the heart some truths bloom 
beautifully forth, 

Deem not, oh! man, thy selfish loves have calle 
them into birth 

Nor deem they are thine own, save as the gift 
Him above, 

Who wakes and warms 
sunbeams of His love. 


them life, with the 


into 


to 


And as the bright verbena turns her blossoms 
the light, 

As if to bless the genial ray, which makes their 
hue so bright; 

So shouldst thou turn thy grateful thoughts unto 
the sun of heaven, 

And warmly bless the living light, which is so 
kindly given. 


And as the graceful plant receives the sun’s 
awakening beam, 

And answers it with verdant 
scarlet gleam; 

So thou receive, with humble heart, the sunbeam 
from above; 

And let thy puttings-forth of life be forms of truti 


and love. 


leaf, and flowers of 
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LIFE A TREADMILL. 


Who says that life is a treadmill? 

You, merchant, when, after a weary day of 
measuring cotton-cloth or numbering flour bar- 
rels, bowing to customers or taking account of 
stock, you stumble homeward, thinking to your- 
self that the moon is a tolerable substitute for 
gas light, to prevent people from running against 
the posts—and then by chance, recall the time 
when a school boy, you read about ‘‘chaste Dian’ 
in your Latin books, and discovered a striking re- 
semblance to moonbeams in certain blue eyes 
that beamed upon you from the opposite side of 
the school-room. 

Ah! those were the days when brick side-walks 
were aS elastic as India rubber beneath your feet; 
shop windows were an exhibition of transparen- 
ies to amuse children and young people, and the 
world in prospect, was one long pleasure excursion. 
Then you drank the bright effervescence in your 
glass of soda-water, and now you must swallow 
the cold, flat settlings, or not get your money's 
worth. Long ago you found out that the moon 
ig the origin of moonshine, that blue eyes are not 
juite as fascinating under gray hair and behind 
spectacles, and that ‘money answereth all 
things. 

You say so, vlerk or bank-teller, when you look 
up from your books at thenew-fallen snow glisten- 
ing in the morning light, and feel something like 
the prancing of horses’ hoofs in the soles of your 
boots. and hear the jingling of sleigh bells in your 
mind's ear, long after the sound of them has 
passed from your veritable auriculars. 

You say so, teacher, while going through the 
laily drill of your A B C regiments, your multi- 
plication table platoons, and your chirographical 
battalions. 

_ You say so, factory girl, passing backward and 
forward from the noise and whirl of wheels in the 

mills, to the whirl and noise of wheels in your 
ireams. 2 

_ You say so, milliner’s apprentice, as you sit 

lown to sew gay ribbons on gay bonnets, and 
siand up to try gay bonnets on gay heads. 

_ You say so, housemaid or housekeeper, when 
the song of the early birds reminds you of crying 
hildren, whose faces are to be washed; when the 
rustling of fallen leaves in the wind makes you 
wonder how the new broom is going to sweep; 
when the aroma of roses suggests the inquiry 
whether the box of burnt coffee is empty, and 
when the rising sun, encircled by vapory clouds, 
rings up the similitude of a huge fire proof plat- 
ter, and the smoke of hot potatoes. 

There is a principle in human nature which 
rebels against repetitions. Who likes to fall 
asleep, thinking that to-morrow morning he must 
get up and do exactly the same things that he did 
to-day, the next day ditto, and so-forth, until the 
chapter of earthly existence is finished! 

It is very irksome for these soaring thoughts, 
Winged to “wander through eternity,’’ to come 
down and work out the terms of a tedious appren- 
Uceship to the senses. And yet, what were 
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thoughts unlocalized and unembodied? Mere 
comets or vague nebulosities in the firmament, 
without a form, and without a home. 

All things have their orbit, and are held in it 
by the power of two great opposing forces. 

Outward circumstances form the centripetal 
force, which keeps us in ours. Let the eccentric 
will fly off at ever so wide a tangent for a time, 
back it must come to a regular diurnal path, or 
wander away into the ‘“‘blackness of darkness.” 
And if these daily cuties and cares come to us 
robed in the shining livery of Law, should we 
not accept them as bearers of a sublime mission? 

‘‘What?”’ you say, ‘‘anything sublime in yard- 
stick tactics or ledger-columns? Anything sub- 
lime in washing dishes or trimming bonnets? 
The idea is simply ridiculous!” 

No, not ridiculous; only a simple idea, and great 
in its simplicity. For the manner of performing 
even menial duties, gives you the guage and di- 
mensions of the doer’s inward strength. The 
power of the soul: asserts itself, not so much in 
shaping favorable circumstances to desired ends, 
as in resisting the pressure of crushing circum- 
stances, and triumphing over them. 

Manufacturers, trades, and all the subordinate 
arts and occupations that keep the car of civiliza- 
tion in motion, may be to you machines moving 
with a monotonous and unmeaning buzz, or they 
may bé like Ezekiel’s vision of wheels involved in 
wheels, that were lifted up from the earth by the 
power of the living creature that was in them. 

Grumbling man or woman, life is a treadmill 
to you, because you look doggedly down and see 
nothing but the dull steps you take. If you 
would cease grumbling, and look up, your life 
would be transformed into a Jacob's ladder, and 
every step onward would be a step upward too. 
And even if it were a treadmill, to which you and 
other mortals were condemned for past offences, 
a kindly sympathy for your fellow-prisoners could 
carpet the way with velvet, and you might move 
on smilingly together, as through the mazes of 
an easy dance. 

t is of no use to preach the old sermon of con- 
tentment with one condition, whatever it may be, 
a sermon framed for lands where aristocracies are 
fixtures, in this generation, and on this continent. 
Discontent is a necessity of republicanism, until 
the millennium comes. 

Yet it is not sensible to complain of the present, 
until we have gleaned its harvests and drained 
its sap, and it has become capital for us to draw 
upon in the future. Most of thedissatisfied grum- 
blers of our day are like children from whom the 
prospect of a Christmas pie, intended for the 
climax of a supper, takes away all relish for the 
more solid and wholesome introductory exercises 
of bread and butter. 

What is it we would have our life? Not princely 
pomp and equipments, nor to “‘marry the prince's 
own,’ which used to form the denouement of 
every fairy tale, will suffice us now: for every in- 
genious Yankee school-boy or girl has learned to 
dissect the puppet show of royalty, and knows 
that its personages move in a routine the most 
hampered and helpless of all. 

The honor of being four years in stepping from 
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one door of the «« White House”’ to the other, ceases 
to be the meed of a dignified ambition when it 
results from a skilful shoffling of political cards, 
rather than from strength and steadiness of head 
and an upright gait. 

If we ask for freedom from care, and leisure to 
enjoy life—until we have learned, through the 
discipline of labor and care, how to appreciate and 
use leisure—we might as well petition from go- 
vernment a grant of prairie-land for Egyptian 
mummies to run races upon. 

If one might get himself appointed to the genera! 
overseership of the solar system, still, what would 
his occupation be but a regular pacing to and fro 
from the sun to the outermost limits of Le Ver- 
rier’s calculations, and perhaps a little farther? 
A succession of rather longish strides he would 
have to take, to be sure: now burning his soles in 
the fires of Mercury; now hitting his corns against 
some of the pebbly Asteroids, and now slipping 
upon the icy rim of Neptune. Still, if he made 
drudgery of his work by keeping his soul out of it, 
he would only have his treadmill life over again, 
on a large scale. 

The monotony of our three-score years and ten 
is wearisome to us; what can we think then of the 
poor planets, doomed to the same diurnal spin- 
ning, the same annual path for six thousand 
years, to our certain knowledge? And, if tele- 
Scopes tell us the truth, the universe is an ever- 
widening series of similar monotonies. 

Yet space is ample enough to give all systems 
variety of place. While each planet moves steadily 
along on the edge of its plane, the whole solar 
equipage is going forward to open a new track on 
the vast highway of the heavens. 

We too, moving in our several spheres with 
honest endeavors and aspirations, are, by the sta- 
bility of our motions, lifting and being lifted, with 
the whole compact human brotherhood into a 
higher elevation, a brighter revelation of the In- 
finite, the Universe of Wisdom and Love. 

And in this view, though our efforts be humble 
and our toil hard, life can never be a treadmill. 


DEATIL OF BLAKE, THE PAINTER. 


The story of Biake’s death is one of the most 
touching scenes in the history of art. He hac 
reached his seventy-first year, and the strength 
of nature was fast yielding. Yet he was cheer- 
fal and contented to the last. 

“T glory,” he said, ‘sin dying, and have no 
grief but in leaving you, Katherine. We have 
lived happy and have lived long. We have been 
ever together, but we shall be divided soon! Why 
should [ fear death? nordo I fear it. I have en- 
deavored to live as Christ commands, and have 
sought to worship God, truly, in my own house, 
when I was not seen of men.” 

He grew weaker and weaker. He could no 
longer sit upright, and was laid in his bed, with 
no one to watch over him, save his wife, who, 
feeble and old herself, required help in such a 
touching duty. The ‘Ancient of Days’ was 
such a favorite with Blake that, three days be- 
fore his death, he sat bolstered up in his bed, 
and touched it with his choicest colors and in his 
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happiest style. Ile touched and retouched it 
‘it, held it at arm's length, and then threw it from 


him, exelaiming— 

“There, that will do! I cannot mend it!” 

He saw his wife in tears—she felt this was to be 
the last of his works— 

“Stay, Kate!” cried Blake. ‘‘Keep just as you 
are: I will draw your portrait, for you have ever 
been an angel to me.”’ 

She obeyed, and the dying artist made a fine 
likeness. The very joyfulness with which this 
singular man welcomed the coming of death, 
made his dying moments intensely mournful. 
He lay chanting songs, and the verses and the 
music were both the offspring of the moment. 
He lamented that he could no longer commit 
those inspirations, as he called them, to paper. 

‘‘Kate,” he said, ‘I am a changing man. | 
always rose and wrote down my thoughts, whe- 
ther it rained, snowed, or shone, and you arose, 
too, and sat beside me: this can be no longer.” 

He died without any visible pain. His wife, 
who sat watching him, did not perceive when he 
ceased breathing. 


RED HAIR. 


In ancient times, the nations who were the 
most polished. the most civilized, and the most 
skilful in the fine arts, were passionately fond of 
red hair. The Gauls, the ancestors of the mo- 
dern French, had the same preference, though 
that color is now in disrepute by their descend- 
ants, who like black hair. In some Gistricts of 
Africa, they prefer light hair. A taste for red 
hair, however, still exists in extensive 
The Turks, for example, are fond of women who 
have red hair, while the modern Persians have a 
strong aversion to it. The inhabitants of Tr- 
poli, who probably learned it from the Tarks, 
give their hair a red tinge by the aid of vermil- 
lion. The women of Scinde and the Deccau are 
also fond of dyeing their hair yellow and red, as 
the Romans did, in imitation of German hair. 

There is among Europeans, generally, a strong 
dislike to red hair; but in Spain red hair is ad- 
mired almost to adoration, and there is a story 
told of one of our naval commanders, who luxu- 
riated in fiery locks, being idolized and caressed, 
in consequence, by the Spanish women, and looked 
upon as a perfect Adonis. 

Red hair is often considered a deformity: but 
why it should be, it is hard to say, since in all 
cases the hair and complexion suit each other 
admirably. The ‘‘golden locks’ and ‘sunny 
tresses’’ of the poets invariably accompanied the 
blonde, frank and manly faces inherited from 
Saxon ancestors. We have heard of ‘villanous 
red hair,” and ‘“‘horrid red whiskers;” but hair 
is only ‘villanous” and whiskers “horrible” 
when the first is dirty, and the last worn without 
regard to the kind of cheeks they surround. 

As a consolation for red-haired people, I may 
state that the Chinese rather mean to compli- 
ment us when they apyly the term, “‘Hung Maow 
Kwei,” literally, ‘‘red-haired devil.’’ Mr. P. P. 
Thoms, a very good Chinese linguist, thus €x- 
plains the epithet: 
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1d,’ he observes, ‘‘is beautiful to the Chi- 
nese. They extol the peach flower, because of 
its form and delicate red color. Al) the fronts of 
their houses are red. They use the vermillion 
pencil. If red be thus beautiful, how can their 
designating Europeans red-haired people imply 
insult? With regard to the word Kwei,” he con- 
tinues, ‘*there is no occasion for us to take it in 
its most offensive signification, that of evil, it 
being a general term for spirits, whether good or 
evil, and equivalent to our word spirits. Thus 
‘red-haired devil’ becomes ‘beautiful spirit.’ ” 

The Germans hold light hair in estimation, 
and the Roman ladies ot old had a great par- 
tiality for tlame-colored locks. 

been almost universally given to 

warriors, d golden tresses to ladies.— / he 
Human Hair, by Rowland. 


TWILIGHT. 


There is an evening twilight of the heart, 
When its wild passion-waves are lulled to rest, 
And the eye sees life’s fairy scenes depart, 
As fades the day-beam in the rosy west. 
Tis with a nameless feeling of regret 
We gaze upon them as they melt away, 
And fondly would we bid them linger yet, 
But Hope is round us with her angel lay, 
Hailing afar some happier moonlight hour; 
Dear are her whispers still, though lost the 
early power. 
] 


In youth the cheek was crimsoned with her glow; 


H+r smile was loveliest then; her matin song 
Was heaven’s own music, and the note of wo 

Was all unheard her sunny bowers among. 
Life’s little world of bliss was newly born: 

We knew not, cared not, it was born to die, 
Finshed with the cool breeze and the dews of orn, 
With dancing heart we gazed on the pure sky. 
And mocked the passing clouds that dimmed its 

blue, 
Like our own sorrows then—as fleeting 


lew. 


And manhood felt her sway too—on the eye, 
Half realized, her early dreams burst bright, 

Her promised bower of happiness seemed nigh, 

Its days of joy, its vigils of delight; 


And though at times 1 ht lower the thunder- 
storm, 
And the red lizhtnings threaten, still the air 
Was balmy with her breath, and her loved form, 
bow of the heart, was hovering there. 


T > , } , 
lis in life’s noontide she is nearest seen, 


The rain 


Her wreath the summer flower, her robe of summer 
green. 


But though less dazzling in her twilight dress, 
Ihere’s more of heaven’s pure beam about her 
now; 
That angel-smile of tranquil loveliness, 
Which the heart worships, glowing on her brow; 
That smile shall brighten the dim evening star 
Phat points our destined tomb, nor e’er depart 
Till the faint light of life is fled atar, 
And hushed the last deep beating of the heart; 
The meteor-bearer of our parting breath, 
A moonbeam in the midnight cloud of death. 
HALLeckK. 


THE FAMILY OF MICHAEL 
ABOUT. 


[From an unpretending, but charmingly writ- 
ten volume, just issued by Appleton & Co., enti- 
tled “The Attic Philosopher in Paris, or a Peep 
at the World from a Garret,” we take a chapter. 
The book is full of just such good things. ] 

Seple mber 15th, Light o’clock.—This morning, 
while I was arranging my books, mother Gene- 
vieve came in, and brought me the basket of fruit 
I buy of her every Sunday. For nearly twenty 
years that I have lived in this quarter, I have 
dealt in her littie fruit-shop. Perhaps I should 
be better served elsewhere, but mother Genevieve 
has but little custom; to leave her would do her 
harm, and cause her unnecessary pain. It seems 
tome that the length of our acquaintance has 
made me incur a sort of tacit obligation to her; 
iny patronage has become her property. 

She has put the basket upon my table, and as 
I wanted her husband, who is a joiner, to add 
some shelves to my bookcase, she has gone down 
stairs again immediately to send him to me. 

At first 1 did not notice either her looks or the 
sound of her voice; but now, that I recall them, 
it seems to me that she was not as jovial as usual. 
Can mother Genevieve be in trouble about any- 
thing? 

Poor woman! All her best years were subject 
to such bitter trials, that she might think she had 
received her full share already. Were I tolive a 
hundred years, [ should never forget the circum- 
stances which first made her known to me, and 
which obtained her my respect. 

It was at the time of my first settling in the 
faubourg. I had noticed her empty fruit-shop, 
which nobody came into, and, being attracted by 
its forsaken appearance, I made my little pur- 
chases in it. 1 have always instinctively preferred 
the poor shops; there is less choice in them, but 
it seems to me that my purchase is a sign of sym- 

hy with a brother in poverty. These little 

ings are almost always an anchor of hope to 

se whose very eXistence is in peril—the only 
means by which some orphan gains a livelihood. 
There the aim of the tradesman is not to enrich 
himself, but to live! The purchase you make of 
him is more than exchange—it is a good action. 

Mother Genevieve at that time was still young, 
but had already lost that fresh bloom of youth, 
which suffering causes to wither so soon among 

oor. Her husdand, a clever joiner, gradually 
eft off working to become, according to the pic- 
resque eXpression of the workshops, a work- 
shipper of Saint Monday. The wages of the week, 
which was always reduced to two or three work- 
ing days, were completely dedicated by him to 
the worship of this god of the Barriers.* and 
Genevieve was obliged herself to provide for all 
the wants of the household. 

One evening, when I went to make some trifling 
purchases of her, I heard a sound of quarrelling 
in the back shop. There were the voices of seve- 
ral women, arnong which I distinguished that of 
Genevieve, broken by sobs." On looking further 

*T.e cheap wine-shops are outside the Barr.ers, to 
avoid the octrof, or municipal excise. 
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in, I perceived the fruit-woman, with a child in 
her arms, and kissing it, while a country nurse 
seemed to be claiming her wages from her. The 
poor woman, w ho without doubt bad exhausted 
every explanation and every excuse, was crying 
in een 4 ue one of her neighbors was trying 
in vain to appease the countrywoman. Excited 
by that love of money which the evils of a har 
peasant life but too well excuse, and disappointed 
by the refusal of her expected wages, the nurse 
was launc hide | forth in recrin inations, threats, 
and abuse. In spite of myself, I listened to the 
quarrel, not daring to interfere, and not thinking 
of going away, when Michael Arout appeared at 
the shop door. 

The joiner had just come from the Barrier, 
where he bad passed part of the day at the public 
house. Lis blouse, without a belt, and untied at 
the throat, showed none of the noble of 
work: in his hand he held his cap, which he had 
jast picked ont of the mud; his hair was in disor- 
der, his eye fixed, and the pallor of drunkenness 
in his face. He came reeling in, looked wildly 
around him, and called for Genevieve. 

She heard his voice, gave a start, and rushed 
into the shop; but at the sight of the miserable 
man, who was trying in vain to steady himself 
she pressed the child in her arms, and bent over 
it with tear 

The countrywoman and the neighbor had fol- 
lowed her. 

«“‘Qome! Come! Do you intend to pay me, a 
all?’’ cried the former in a rage. 

“Ask the master for the money,” 
answered the woman from next door, 
the joiner, who had just fallen 
counter 

The countrywoman looked at him. 

“Ah! he is the father,’ resumed s 
what idle beggars! not to have a penny 
honest people, and get Upsy with win 
way.” 

The drunk 

“What! what 
talks of wine? I've 
But [ am ) r | 
Wife, giv your money 
waitin ‘me at the Pére la Tu 

Genevieve did not answer: he 
counter, opened the ull, and beg 
in it 

“You see 
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“how can t 
he takes ai! ¢ 

“Is that my fault, then?’ 
anger ly; “they owe it me, and somehow or other 
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7 me! 
wg loose her tongue, as those women 
try do, she began relating at length 
all the care she had sabes ot the child, and all the 
expense it had been to her. In proportion as she 
recalled all she had done, her words seemed to 
convince her more than ever of her rights, and to 
increase her anger. The poor mother, who no 
doubt feared that her violence would frighten the 
child, returned into the back shop, and put it into 
itscradle. 
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Whether it was that the countrywoman saw in 
this act a determination to escape her claims, or 
that she was blinded by passion, I cannot say: 
but she rushed iuto the next r where I heard 
the sounds of quarrelling, with which the cries of 
the child were soon mingled. The joiner, who 
was still rummaging in the till, was startled 
and raised his head. 

At the same moment Genevieve appeared at the 
door, holding in her arms the baby that the coun- 
trywoman was trying to tearfrom her. She r: 
towards the counter, and, throwing herself be- 
hind her husband, cried 

*‘Michael, defend your son!”’ 

The drunken man quickly stood up erect, lik 
one who awakes with a start. 

“‘My som!” stammered he; “what son? 

His looks fell upon the child; a vague ray of 
intelligence passed over his features. . 

*‘Robert,’’ resumed he; ‘‘is it Robert?” 

He tried to steady himself on his feet, that he 
night take the baby , but he tottered. The nurs 
approached him in a rage 

*-My money, or I shall take the child away! 
cried she; ‘itis I who have fed and brought it uy 
if you don’t pay for what has made it live, | 
ought to be the same to you as if it were dead. | 
shall not go till I have my due or the baby.” 

“And what would you with him?” mur- 
mured Genevieve, pressing Robert against her 
bosom 


om, 
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ao 


“Take it tothe Foundling!”’ replied the country 
woman, harshly; “the hospital is a better mother 
than you are, for it pays for the food of its litt! 
ones. 

At the word ‘:Foundling 
laimed aloud in horror. 
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Michael, he looked by turns, 
visible effort nprekend ‘it all. 
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Warus Us, 
At last, apparently makin 
he nae out—*: Wait!’ 
And, going to a tub full of 
his face into it several] times. 
Every eye was turned upon him; 
woman herself seemed astonished. At length he 
raised his dripping head. This ablution had 
partly dispelled his drunkenness; he looked at us 
for a moment, then he turned to Genevieve, and 
his face brightened up. 
“Robert!” cried he, going 
taking him in his arms. 
wife; 1 must look at him.” 
The mother seemed to give up his son to him 
with reluctance, and stayed before him with her 
arms extended, as if she feared the child would 
have a fall. The nurse began again in her turn 
o speak, and renewed her claims, this time 
threatening to appeal to law. 
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At first Michael listened to her attentively, and 
when he comprehended her meaning, he gave the 
child back to its mother. 

‘How much do we owe you?” asked he. 

The countrywoman began to reckon up the dif- 
ferent expenses, which mounted to nearly thirty 
francs. The joiner felt to the bottom of his 
pockets, but could find nothing. His forehead 
became contracted by frowns; low curses began 
to escape him: all of a sudden he rummaged in his 
breast, drew forth a large watch, and holding it 
up above his head— 

‘‘Here it is—here’s your money!”’ cried he, with 
a joyful laugh; ‘‘a watch, number one! I always 
said it would keep for a drink on a dry day; but 
itis not I who will drink it, but the young one. 
Ah! ah! ah! go and sell it for me, neighbor, and 
if that is not enough, 1 have my ear-mngs Eh! 
Genevieve, take them off for me; the ear-rings 
will square ali! They shall not say you have 
heen disgraced on account of the child. _No—not 
even if I must pledge a bit of my flesh! My 
watch, my ear-rings, and my ring, get rid of al 
ff them for me at the goldsmiths; pay the wo 
man, and let the little fool goto sleep. Give 
me, Genevieve, I will put him to bed.” 

And, taking the baby from the arms of his mo- 
ther, he carried bim with a firm step to his cradle. 

It was easy to perceive the change which took 
place in Michael from this day. He cut all his 

i drinking acquaintances. He went early every 
morning to his work, and returned regularly in 
the evening to finish the day with Genevieve and 
Robert. Very soon he would not leave them at 
all.and he hired a place near the fruit-shop, and 
worked in iton his own account. 

They would soon have been able to live in com- 
fort, had it not been for the expenses which the 

] required. Every thing was given up to his 
education. He had gone through the regular 
hool training, had studied mathematics, draw- 

r, and the carpenter's trade, and had only be- 
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to work a few months ago. ‘Till now, they 
i been exhausting every resource which their 
rious industry could-provide to push him for- 
rd yn fis business; but, happiiy, all these exer- 
1s had not proved useless: the seed had brought 


h its fruits, and the days of harvest were 


hw 
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e I was thus recalling these remem 
mind, Michael had come in, and was occt 
1 fixing shelves where they were wanted. 
ng the time I was writing the notes of my 
|, [ was also scrutinizing the joiner. 
he excesses of his youth and the labor of his 
nhood have deeply marked his face; his hair is 
n and grey, his shoulders stooping, his legs 
shrunken and slightly bent. There seems a sort 
f weight in his whole being. His very features 
have an expression of sorrow and despondency. 
He answered my questions by monosyllables, and 
like a man who wishes to avoid conversation. 
From whence is this dejection, when one would 
think he had all he could wish for? I should like 
to know! 
Ten o'clock. —Michael is just gone down stairs 
to look for a too] he has forgotten. I have at last 
succeeded in drawing from him the secret of his and 
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Genevieve's sorrow. Their son Robert is the 
cause of it. 

Not that he has turned out ill after all their care 
—not that he is idle or dissipated; but both were 
in hopes he would neverleave them any more. The 
presence of the young man was to have renewed 
and made glad their lives once more; his mother 
counted the days, hisfather prepared everything to 
receive their dear associate in their toils, and at 
the rmoment when they werethus about to berepaid 
for all their sacrifices, Robert had suddenly in- 
formed them that he had just engaged himself to 
a contractor at Versailles. 

Every remonstrance and every prayer were 
useless; he brought forward the necessity of ini- 
tiating himself into all the details of an impor- 
tant contract, the facilities he should have, in his 
new position, of improving himself in his trade, 
and the hopes he had of turning his knowledge to 
advantage. At last, when his mother, having 
come to the end of her arguments, began to cry, 
he hastily kissed her, and went away, that he 
might avoid any further remonstrances. 

He had been absent a year, and there was no- 
thing to give them hopes of his return. His pa- 
rents hardiy saw him once a month, and then he 
only stayed a few moments with them. 

‘‘T have been punished where I had hoped to 
be rewarded,”’ Michael said to me just now; “I 
had wished for a saving and industrious son, and 
God has given me an ambitious and avaricious 
one! I had always said to myself, that when 
once he was grown up, we should have him al- 
ways with us, to recall our youth and to enliven 
our hearts; his mother was always thinking of 
getting him married, and having children again 
to care for. You know women always will busy 
themselves about others. As for me, I thought of 
him working near my bench, and singing his new 
songs—for he has learnt music, and is one of the 
best singers at the Orphéon. A dream, sir, truly! 
Directly the bird was fledged, he took to flicht, 
and remembers neither father nor mother. Yes- 
terday, for instance, was the day we expected 
him; he should have come to supper wit No 
Robert to-day, either! He has had some plan to 
linish, or some bargain ‘o arrange, and his old 
parents are put down last in the accounts, after 
the customers and the joiner’s work. Ah! 
could have guessed how it would have turned out! 
Fool! to have sacrificed my likings and my money, 
for nearly twenty years, to the education of a 
thankless son! Wasit for this I took the trouble 
to cure myself of drinking, to break with my 
friends, to become an example to the neighbor 
hood! ‘The jovial good fellow has made a goose 
of himself. Oh! if | had to begin again! No, no! 
you see women and children are our bane. They 
soften our hearts; they lead us a life of hope and 
affection; we pass a quarter of our lives in foster- 
ing the growth of a grain of corn which is to be 
everything to us in our old age, and when the 
harvest-time comes—good night, the ear is 
empty!” 

While he was speaking, Michael's voice became 
hoarse, bis eye fierce, and his lips quivered. I 
wished to answer him, but I could only think of 
common place consolations, and I remained si- 
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lent. The joiner pretended he wanted a tool, and | 


left me. 

Poor father! Ah! I know those moments of 
temptation when virtue has failed to reward us, 
and we regret having obeyed her! Who has not 
felt this weakness in hours of trial, and who has 
not uttered, at least once, the mournful exclama- 
tion of ‘‘ Brutus?” 

Bat if virtue is only a word, what is there then 
in life which is true and real? No, I will not be- 
lieve that goodness is in vain! It does not always 
give the happiness we had hoped for, but it brings 
some other. In the world everything is ruled by 
order, and has its proper and necessary conse- 
quences, and virtue cannot be the sole exception 
to the general law. Ifit had been prejudicial t 
those who practise it, experience would have 
avenged them; but experience has, on the con- 
trary, made it more universal and more holy. We 
only accuse it of being a faithless debtor, because 
we demand an immediate payment, and one ap- 
parent to our senses. We always’consider life as 
a fairy tale, in which every good action must be 
rewarded by a visible wonder. We do not accept 
as payment a peaceful conscience, self-content, or 
a good name among men, treasures that are more 
precious than any other, but the value of which 
we do not feel till after we have lost them! 

Michael is come back, and returned to his work. 
His son had not yet arrived. 

By telling me of his hopes and his grievous 
disappointments, he became excited; he unceas- 
ingly went over again the same subject, always 
adding something to his griefs. He has just 
wound up his contidential discourse by speaking 
to me of a joiner’s business, which he had hoped 
to buy, and work to good account with Robert's 
help. The present owner had made a fortune by 
it, and after thirty years of business, he was 
thinking of retiring to one of the ornamental cot- 
tages in the outskirts of the city, a usual retreat 
for the frugal and successful working man. Mi- 
chael had not indeed the two thousand franes 
which must be paid down; but perhaps he could 
have persuaded Master Benoit to wait. Robert’s 
presence would have been a security for him; for 
ihe young man could not fail to ensure the pros- 
nerity of a workshop; besides science and skill, 
he had the power of invention and bringing to 
perfection. His father had discovered among his 
drawings a new plan for a staircase, which had 
occupied his thoughts for a long time; and he 

ven suspéeted him of having engaged himself to 
the Versailles contractor for the very purpose of 
executing it. The youth was tormented by this 
spirit of invention, which took possession of all his 
thoughts, and, while devoting his mind to study, 
he had no time to listen to his feelings. 

Michael told me all this with a mixed feeling 
of pride and vexation. I saw he was proud of the 
son he was abusing, and that his very pride 
made him more sensible of that son’s neglect. 

Six o'clock, P. M.—I have just finished a happy 
day. How many events have happened within a 
few hours, and what a change for Genevieve and 
Michael! 

He had just finished fixing the shelves, and 
telling me of his son, whilst 1 laid the cloth for 
my breakfast. 
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Suddenly we heard hurried steps in the passage, 
the door opened, and Cienevieve entered with 
Robert. 

The joiner gave a start of joyful surprise, but 
he repressed it immediately, as if he wished to 
keep up the appearance of displeasure. 

The young man did not appear to notice it, but 
threw himself into his arms in an open-hearted 
manner, which surprised me. Genevieve, whose 
face shone with happiness, seemed to wish to 
speak, and to restrain herself with difficulty. 

[ told Robert I was glad to see him, and he an- 
swered me with ease and civility. 

“T expected you yesterday,’ said Michael Arout, 
rather drily. 

‘Forgive me, father,” replied the young work- 
man, “but I had business at St. Germains. [| 
was notable to come back till it was very late, 
and then the master kept me.”’ 

The joiner looked at his son sideways, and then 
took up his hammer again. 

“It is right,’’ muttered he, in a grumbling tone; 
“when we are with other people we must do as 
they wish; but there are some who would like 
better to eat brown bread with their own knife, 
than partridges with the silver fork of a masier.”’ 

“And Iam one of those, father,’’ replied Ro- 
bert, merrily; ‘‘but, as the proverb says, you must 
shell the peas before you can eat them. It was 
necessary that [ should first work in a great 
workshop” — 

“To go on with your plan of the staircase,” in- 
terrupted Michael, ironically. 

‘You must now say M. Raymond’s plan, fa- 
ther,”’ replied Robert, smiling. 

“Why?” 

‘«Becanse I have sold it to him,” 

The joiner, who was planing a board, turned 
round quickly. 

“Sold it!” cried he, with sparkling eyes. 

«Por the reason that I was not rich enough to 
give 1¢ him.” 

Michael threw down the board and tool. 

“There he is again!’’ resumed he, angrily; “his 
good genius puts an idea into bis head which 
would have made him known, and he goes and 
sells it toa rich man, who will take the honor of 
it himself.” 

‘‘Well, what harm is there done?” asked Gene- 
vieve. 

«What harm! 
“you understand nothir 
woman; but he—he 


cried the joiner, in a passion: 
g about it—you are & 
knows well that a true work- 
man never gives up hisown inventions for money, 
no more than a soldier would give up his cross. 
That is his glcry; he is bound to keep it for the 


honor it does him! Ah! thunder! if [ had ever 
made a discovery, rather than put it up at auction 
I would have sold one of my eyes! Don't you 
see, that a new invention is like a child to a work- 
man! he takes care of it, he brings it up, he 
makes a way for it in the world, and it is only 
poor creatures who sell it.” 

Robert colored a little. 

“You will think differently, father,” said be, 
‘‘when you know why I sold my plan.” 

“Yes, and you will thank him for it,” added 
Genevieve, who could no longer keep silence. 

“Never!” replied Michael. 
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it fur our sakes!” 
The joiner looked at his wife and son with as- 
tonishment. 


into a negotiation with Master Benoit, who had 
positively refused to sell his business unless one- 
half of the two thousand francs was first paid 
down. It was in the hopes of obtaining this sam 
that he had gone to work with the contractor at 


Versailles; he had an opportunity of trying his) 


invention, and of finding a purchaser. Thanks 
to the money he received for it, he had just con- 
cluded the bargain with Benoit, and had brought 
his father the key of the new work-yard. 


This explanation was given by the young work- | 


man with so much modesty and simplicity, that 
I was quite affected by it. Genevieve cried: Mi- 
chael pressed his son to his heart, and in a long 
embrace he seemed to ask his pardon for having 
unjustly accused him. 

All was now explained with honor to Robert. 
The conduct which his parents had ascribed to 
indifference, really sprang from affection; he had 
neither obeyed the voice of ambition nor of ava- 
rice, nor even the nobler inspiration of inventive 
genius; his whole motive and single aim had been 
the happiness of Genevieve and Michael. The day 
for proving his gratitude had come, and he had 
returned them sacrifice for sacrifice! 

After the explanations and exclamations of joy 
were over, all three were about to leave me; but 
the cloth being laid, I added three more places, 
and kept them to breakfast. 

The meal was prolonged; the fare was only 
tolerable; but the overflowings of affection made 
it delicious. Never had I better understood the 
unspeakable charm of family love. 
enjoyment in that happiness which is always 
shared with others; in that community of interests 
which unites such various feelings; in that asso- 
ciation of existences which forms one single being 
of somany! What is man without those home 
affections, which, like so many roots, fix him 
firmly in the earth, and permit him to imbibe all 
the juices of life? Euergy, happiness, does it not 
ail come from*them? Without family, life where 
would man learn to love, to associate, to deny 
himself? A community in little, is not it which 
teaches us how to live in the great one? Sach is 
the holiness of home, that to express our relation 
with God, we have been obliged to borrow the 
words invented for our family life. Men have 
named themselves the sons of a Heavenly Father! 

Ah! let us carefully preserve these chains of do- 
mestic union; do not let us unbind the human 
sheaf, and scatter its ears to all the caprices of 
chaace, and of the winds; but let us rather enlarge 
this holy law; let us carry the principles and the} 
habits of home beyond its bounds; and, if it may 
be, let us realize the prayer of the Apostles of the 
Gentiles when he exclaimed to the new-born 
children of Christ:—“Be ye like-minded, having 
the same love, being of one accord, of one mind.” 

7 





A great deal is said abolit “screw” ships in the 
navy; but whenever did a vessel get on without 
its crew? 


Vou. III.—No. 4. 3 





«Bat, wretched man!” cried she, ‘‘he only sold} 


It was necessary to come to an ex- | 
planation. The latter related how he had entered | 


What calm} 


; But this joy lasts not long. 


THAN THIS. 
ANY OTHER THAN THIS. 


; BY A LADY OF BALTIMORE. 

“Do not grieve so,’ said a kind friend to a 
weeping father, as he stood by the bedside of his 
first-born son, concerning whom the doctor had 
said, «I have but little hope of his recovery.”’ 
“Do not grieve so. Think what a happy release 
it will be for your child. If he is taken sow, 
what an amount of misery, and suffering, and 
sin, he will be spared! If it is the will of God to 
take him to Himself, you should try to be thank- 
ful that one of your children, at least, will be 
safe in Heaven. We cannot tell how it may be 
with the others, if they should live to a mature 
age, but at this tender age not the least doubt 
can be entertained.”’ 

“I know and feel all that,’ was the father's 
reply; ‘‘but yet it is hard, very hard, for me to 
give up this boy. You did not know him, my 
friend, as I do. He was so intelligent for his 
age, so affectionate in his disposition, so lively 
and innocent in his ways, that it was impossible 
not to love him. I have always tried to give to 
each of my children an equal share of my affec- 
tions, yet 1t seems to me, now, I could part with 
either of the others better than him. None o1 
them, I’m sure, would be so much missed.” 

“It is for this reason, perhaps, that the Lord 
is about to remove him. He sees that you are 
making an idol of him, and that it is necessary 
for your good that he should be removed.”’ 

“It may be so,” again replied the father, ‘and 
yet I can but exclaim, ‘Father! if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me!’ but,” he added, «not 
my will but Thine, O Lord! be done.”’ 

The mother also stands there, and as she gazes 
upon the almost lifeless form of her beloved boy, 
the past again rises fresh before her, and the in- 
numerable little childish sayings and childish 
doings of the sweet sufferer are recajled, with 
emotions such as can only be realized by a pa- 
rent under similar circumstances. As all these 
sweet recollections crowd upon her mind, and 
the grave, dark and gloomy, appears in the fu- 
ture, with the partner of her griefs, she cries— 

“T could part with any of the others better 
than this. ‘Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me!’”’ Then, as the clouds break 
and, with the eye of faith, she looks beyond the 
dreary tomb, she, too, is enabled to exclaim, 
‘‘Not my will, O Lord! but Thine be done.” 

But the destroying angel is not about to enter 
there. The boy, on whom the parents’ fondest 
hopes seem centred, is not destined for his prey 
He is restored to health, and the hearts that were 


overwhelmed with grief are again filled with joy. 


Scarcely has the 
first-born recovered his wonted health and 
strength, when little Annie, the dariing child of 
four summers, is prostrated upon a bed of dis- 
ease and suffering. Sympathizing friends watch 
with the anxious parents, day after day, and 
night after night, around her bed, while the most 
intense anxiety fills their breasts. As they gaz- 
upon the clammy brow, the sunken eye, the 
flushed cheek, and listen to the labored breathe 
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ings of the dear sufferer, they feel that all is 
hopeless. Skilful physicians, too, who have 
been summoned to her relief, give but little en- 
couragement. ‘True, they say, with their lips, 
‘‘She may get up again;”’ but, with their actions, 
‘yet we hardly think so.” 

And now how is it with the parents? Do they 
feel more willing to give up this child than they 
did the dear boy on whom, a short time ago, 
their best affections seemed lavished? Do they 
feel less acutely the loss they seem now about to 
realize? As the past life of their precious little 
one rises up before them, and they think of her 
sweet, winning ways, her happy, innocent gam- 
bols, the recollections of which are dear, doubly 
dear, to a parent in an hour like this, can they 
say, ‘Welcome, Death, to thy prey? Thou hast 
spared us our dear boy; him, whom we most 
valued; therefore, we will not murmur if thou 
shouldst take this one from us. We shall miss 
her some, it is true, but not near as much as we 
should our boy.” Is this the language of their 
hearts? We think not. Do we not rather hear 
them each exclaiming, “‘I thought I should have 
missed my boy, my Charlie, more than any of 
the others; but I was mistaken. I shall miss 
my darling Annie, a great deal more. Oh! to 
think of her beloved form being buried in the 
dark grave! To think that I shall hear her 
sweet voice, and look upon her lovely face, no 
more! I would sooner part with any of the 
others than with her.”” But a stronger arm than 
that of Death’s is interposed, and the grim tyrant 
is again disappointed of his prey. But though 
baffled once and again, a third time he hovers 
around the dwelling, and marks as his victim 
one sweet bud, upon whose fair brow the sun of 
two summers has scarcely shone. Slow, yet 
sure, is now his march, though hardly perceived 
even by the watchful parents. Ere they are 
aware of it, his arrow is cast, and their precious 
babe is no more. Bat is he missed? Is his loss 
much felt? Ask the disconsolate mother, as she 
goes through her usual routine of household du- 
ues, whether she misses his merry prattle, his 
lisping accents, his innocent laugh, his infantile 
gambols¢ Does she miss him as her eye rests 
upon the chair in which he sat; the cradle in 
which he lay; the toys he so often played with; 
the garments she took so much pride in adorning 
him with! At night, when wearied with fatigue, 
she lies down to rest, does she miss the dear one 
she so loved to encircle in her arms, and who 
used to repose so tenderly upon her bosom? Ask 
her where she does not miss him? and her reply 
will be, “I miss him everywhere. Sweet, little 
fellow! I feel now as if I could have parted 
with cither of the others better than him.” Ask 
the bereaved father if, on his return from his 
shop or his office, he misses the gay, smiling 
face that was so sure to greet him? Ask him if 
he misses the little one that would ride upon his 
foot; that would clamber upon his knee: or who 
would, in innumerable and unmentionable ways, 
beguile many a tedious and lonesome hour? Ask 
if he misses him, and with the mother he will 
reply— 
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«Ah! yes; sweet, little fellow! J feel now as 
if I could have parted with either of the others 
better than him.”’ 

What pen can describe the agonizing emotions 
that rend a parent's breast while looking upon 
the grave as the abode of a much loved child? 


‘Inexpressibly sad are their meditations in such 


an hour. Oh! to think that this much cherished 
object is shut from their sight for ever! Who 
can bear it? But when Faith comes to their re- 
lief, and they are enabled to look upward—all is 
changed. They no longer behold their child as 
mouldering in the grave, but as basking in the 
sunshine of their Father’s love. Then to think 
of it is joy inexpressible; for then they feel that 
“A golden link can bind those tbe spirit leaves behind, 
Drawing them by genial spell, to the land where loved ones 
dwell, 


Where no care or anguish presres, 
? 


’mid the angels’ bland 


caresses.’ 


EXTRACTS FROM THE LETTERS 
OF A RECLUSE. 
FIRST EXTRACT. 

Why callest thou Awmaniy good? One is good, 
even God. He is absolute and infinite Hu- 
manity. 

True, we are made in His image, and after His 
likeness; but shall we profanely worship this 
image and likeness rather than the Infinite, the 
All-perfect? 

Men, and the best and wisest of men, talk a 
great deal, in these days, about the dignity and 
majesty of man. Alas! ‘‘God be merciful to me 
a sinner!” is fitter language for us than all this 
self-gratulation; for, surely, it is nothing else, 
notwithstanding it puts on so successfully the 
guise of love to our brother and of gratitude to 
our Maker. 

If the stars that sing together sang not the 
glory of God, but their own brightness; or the 
shouting waves eXtolled their own strength 
rather than the power of Him who measured 
them in the hollow of His hand, the song would 
scarcely be a pleasant one to the ears of angels 
or men: no, not even of men, although they find 
their own exulting chorus good and sweet. 

There is something that inclines one both to 
laughter and tears in the posture of self-admira- 
tion men are prone to take, of late, before this 
Brocken spectre, this magnifying mirror which 
is, it seems to me, one of the greatest curses of 
the time, exalting self-consciousness into 4 
virtue, and self-reverence into a holy service. 

It is certainly an excellent thing, and a very 
possible thing. fora man to be a good and tru 
man; but why worship him, or humanity 
through him? Why not worship God through 
him, and God alone? Why stop short of the 
Infinite Goodness and Wisdom? Does it not 
always lead into the most dangerous falsehood 
thus to accept and revere a part- of the truth as 
the whole truth? Is it not the s¢me blindness 
that led philosophers of old, groping through 
Nature for a first cause? the same idol-worsbip, 
worship paid to the created instead of the 





LIFE IN THE WEST 


Creator, which in ancient times sduned the Mrs. Leslie, those Neneeis lights beaming along 
people of God, and lured them from Him? the young housekeeper’s “devious way,” I have 
The one great proof. if proof be needed, of the been able to entertain, at my brother's table, 
danger that lurks in this apotheosis of humanity sundry sleek youths, fresh from Broadway or 
is, that it invariably and inevitably leads to a Chestnut street, just reduced to the last extreme 
morbid admiration of the power of the human of hunger and despair, by a week in the wilds of 
mind as mere power, no matter how fearfully it the West. And it has been amusing to note how 
may be abused and misdirected; and, therefore, utterly the memory of these enterprising gentle- 
in the end, to that utter confounding of good and men is filled with statistics of hotel furniture, 
evil, of truth and falsehood, which protests lead tea-spoons, soiled table-linen, and cracked 
“against the being of a line,” and leaves us in tea-cups, to the exclusion of those more impor- 
the wide waste of life without a landmark on tant items of business or observation, which are 
earth, or a fixed star in the heavens, to guide us. | supposed to attract visitors in this region. A bad 
Let us reserve a// our worship for Him who is of dinner, or hard bed, is sufficient authority for 
pures eyes than to behold evil, for then only are their opinion that this is worse than “heathen 

— - 
Completely overcome by a chance sight of 
LIFE IN . mal barefooted men and hoyden women, they sw wallow 
. ; ah ’ eagerly every incredible story of rudeness and 
an. eee ‘ barbarism with which to return to their fas- 
Rock Istanp, Il., Jan., 1854.  tidious circles of patent-leathers, canes and mus- 

Mr. Artnvr:—Your Minnesota a tachios. 

deserves the thanks of all those be-questioned To such, it were madness to speak of the glory 
denizens of the West, who are so fortunate as to of the West, its happy homes, its noble institu 
have an extensive and curious Eastern correspon- tions, and its many admirable points. Nor tc 
It is not a light attempt to describe them would we extend the invitation, ‘Come, 


we safe. 


dence. 


“what kind of houses people live in,’’ in this far- and be one of us.”” The West wants as little of 
away land, ‘‘and who they have for neighbors.’’ them as they want of the West. 

Notwithstanding all that has been written and But again we are visited by Eastern gentle- 
told of life in “the West,” it is not easy to men, who love no less the elegance and refine- 
realize it from the mere description. One will ment of polished soc iety, who can do ample 
either fancy it far more barbarous and rude than justice to the culinary wonders of a Soyer, if 


it is, or conceive the representation a dark, mono- opportunity offered, and never object to an oyster 
chromatic sketch of shadows, whose ‘‘Sunny pie or good beef steak, when th ey can get no- 
Side’ would exhibit a widely different history. ee better—fho, nevertheless, ca an trudge from 
But Minnie’s letters carry on their face the con- St. P. Paul to Council Bluffs, and yet westward, 
viction that such is life at Sauk Rapids, as she w with only the poorest fare, and among some of the 
tells its story—new, fresh, and vigorous, with rudest people, exclaiming, with enthus siasm, at 
few of the discoloring stains of fashionable fol- every step, upon the grand features of Western 
s, though tinged by frequent shades, the result life. 
f unavoidable privations and vexations, uncon- In the dingy ‘‘cabin” of the settler they per- 
wali’ society, and the peculiar customs, and ceive the foundation of a home—the scene of 
strange notions of things, encountered on every future progress; in the uncultivated poor, the 
hand. It is evident, at once, that, by some na- brawny muscle, which is to subdue the surround- 
tures, it might be made a very pleasant life—by ing soil, and either by his own improvement, or 
other natures, a very unpleasant life. the education of his famil y; bring it, sometime, 
Those who would represent it a delightful under the subjection of science and culture. 
hing to settle in a new country, must have They pass fro ’m grove to prairie, and from town 
rned to make a pleasure of sacrifice, and in to river, blessing the laborer for his work, since 
the glorious promise of the future, to find satis- in /alor they recognize the true germ of future 
faction for the defici —s of the present. On greatness. 
other hand, one wh ) proclaims it an aw/fu Such a manly spirit, in some Western men, 
thing to live, even in a bam le way, in the West, has fostered already the young glory of this 
fails in some way to comprehend the secret of mighty West, and to this nobility of feeling it 
fe utself, and is miserable in the prairie ‘‘cabin,”’, will own whatever grandeur it may achieve. 
cause he is not capable of real happiness, any- rather than to the sordid enterprises of its specu- 
here lators, or the empty puffs of the myriad scrib- 
I » who cares more for the dressing of a sauce blers by whom it is so be-written. 
than the proud vision of coming prosperity— I have in my mind many a little history of 
who loses himself when separated from the con- | Western life, but my pen has been betrayed into 
ventionalisms of the world—who knows of no so long a ramble, already, I must call it homé 
manliness save that of which broadcloth and fine for this time. But somewhile hence, when we 
dinners, Genin hats, and Lubin perfumes are the have no company in the house, and the babe 
insignia, can understand little of the nobility of down stairs, is quiet, and the maid in the kitchen 
4 noble life, in the West, or elsewhere. needs no looking after, and no little French 
My housekeeping talents are not of the most dress-maker is at my elbow, &c., I will write 
renarkable sort some have dared to imagine, Mr. you again. 
Arthur, but, by the help of Miss Beecher and Evpuane Fra 
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WRONGS OF CHILDREN. 


BY HELEN R. CUTLER. 

Children are often made awkward, sometimes 
permanently so, by being ill dressed. I do not 
mean by this, to imply the necessity that children 
should be dressed in a showy or costly manner, 
but their dress must be neat and appropriate, or 
it will affect their manners unfavorably, and, if it 
amount to shabbiness, their morals. 

I saw an instance once, of the depressing 
effects of this disadvantage, coupled with unkind- 
ness, that made a deep impression on my mind 
A little girl, of apparently ten years, came to me 
to request for a friend of mine, who had employed 
her to do the errand, the loan of a book. I had 
never seen the child before, and I thought her ex- 
ceedingly ill-looking. Her hair hung in tangled 
masses about her face, her dress looked as though 
it had been made for a much larger person, and 
hung in a very ungraceful manner about her little 
form. Her shoes, were ,too large for her feet, 
which rendered her gait very awkward; besides, 
she seemed to stoop from a consciousness of their 
uncouth appearance, and to endeavor to hide 
them with her dress, which was much too long 
for a child of her age. Her head was depressed, 
her shoulders raised, her complexion was sallow, 
her eyes dull, and having an expression as though 
they would shrink into their sockets; and, alto- 
gether, I thought her the most awkward, ungrace- 
ful child I had ever seen. 

On subsequent inquiry of my friend, as to her 
messenger, [ learned that she was the poor depen- 
dent of a relative who cared little for her, as was 
evident from her neglected appearance. 

About a year later, 1 was sitting in a hotel 
parlor, where several stranger-ladies were pre- 
sent, when there entered the room, a bright look- 
ing little girl, whose peculiar and exceeding beauty 
struck me at the first glance. 

Her hair fell in smooth ringlets about her sunny 
face, her head rose gracefully above her falling 
shoulders, and as she ran up to one of the ladies, 
who, it seemed, she had come in to see, and gave 
her a kiss, her motions were light and graceful as 
those of a young fawn. After greeting the lady 
and exchanging a few words with her, she looked 
towards me; a curious expression came over her 
face as she did so, and I thought her countenance 
fell a little. After gazing at me intently for a 
moment, she approached me. She blushed a little 
as she offered me her hand, and said:—“How do 
you do, Miss ?” but the graceful ease and 
dignity of her manner pleased me. There seemed 
something familiar in her countenance, though I 
could not at first recollect where I had ever seen 
her before; but, in a moment, it flashed across my 
mind that she was the little girl who had come to 
me for the loan of a book, though I hardly know 
why, for she scarcely retained a trace of her 
former self. When I extended my hand to her, 
she said— 

“You do not remember me, do you? I lived 
with aunt A—— when I saw you, but I live with 
aunt L—— now.” 

The child had unconsciously expressed, that the 


‘difference in her circumstances, had so changed 


her appearance, that I could not recognize her— 
raised the little bowed head, imparted elasticity 
to the step, brightness to the eye, and grace to 
the motions. And what a history was revealed 
by this, and the few words spoken in a joyous 
tone, ‘I live with aunt L now.” 

It told of harshness and frowns, and injustice, 
and unmerited reproof, and the depressing con- 
sciousness of being the unwelcome inmate of an 
ungenial home, exchanged for love and apprecia- 
tion, and tender care. I knew from the looks of 
the child, that aunt L—— must be a lovable 
woman—and contrasted ber in imagination, with 
aunt A——, whose countenance, to my mind's 
eye, was seamed with frowns, and having after- 
wards an opportunity of seeing them both, I 
found my fancy portraits were not unlike the 
originals. The countenance of aunt A—— showed 
her harsh and tyrannical as she was, while that 
of aunt L—— was genial as a summer sky, and 
all a-glow with the kindness and benevolence of 
her nature. 


THE ERUPTION OF SUMBAWA. 


This was, perhaps, one of the most appalling 
and extraordinary fatalities that ever befel any 
community, and the imagination is horrified at 
its bare contemplation. No pen is adequate to 
the task of its description; for, language is too 
feeble to convey, fully, the overwhelming terri- 
bleness of the catastrophe. It commenced on 
the 15th of April, 1815, and did not entirely 
cease until the middle of July, following. 

Like ‘‘an emerald set in the silver of the sea,” 
Sumbawa flourished in luxuriant floral beauty, 
the fairest of the Molucca or Spice Islands. The 
brilliant verdure of a tropical ¢lime, freshened 
by oft-recurring showers from the clouds that 
hung in sublime and fantastic forms about its 
mountain summits, rendered it delightful as 
Eden. The happy natives, unvexed with toil, 
gathered from nature's bountiful stores what sa- 
tisfied their simple appetites, of fruit, or fish or 
fowl. Light-hearted and careless as the winds 
that murmured in their forests, they dreamed not 
of the horrible doom impending over them. 

Some time previous to the eruption, strange 
mutterings were heard within the mountain, and 
deep sighs, as of a giantess in travail. The 
lovely island shuddered in conscious dread of its 
quick-coming destruction, and air and sea moan- 
ed and shivered in trembling sympathy. 

The fatal morn arrived, and the sun, looming 
up from his ocean bed, looked brightly down 
upon a scene of beauty; soon, alas! to be blotted 
from his sight. A death-like stillness hung upon 
the waters. Nota ripple broke along the beach. 
The fountains ceased to flow, rushing back in 
affright to their secret sources in mid-earth. A 
stifling oppressiveness settled down upon land 
and sea. Nature held her breath. 

A sob, a groan from the very bosom of the rock- 
ribbed earth—and louder than the mingled roar of 
hundred thundering hurricanes, the pent-up 
wrath of the volcano burst forth. The awful re- 
verberations were distinctly heard a thousand 
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Instantly, thick, murky clouds of cemetery lot filled with green graves, and my 


smoke, ashes, and cinders obscured the sky, and imagination goes back to the past, and rarely 


settled down in darkness as appalling and tan- 
gible as that which cursed Egypt. From centre 
to circumference, a distance of three or four hun- 
dred miles in every direction, it was darker than 
the darkest night. Great balls of fire, and hor- 
rible lightning, blinding as the unmitigated glare 
of tropical noon-day, flashed through the gloom, 
fading only to leave it more intensely profound. 
Showers, nay, floods of cinders and ashes poured 
down, crushing and destroying houses, villages, 
and towns, and submerging whole forests for 
forty miles around; and for hundreds of miles, 
the sea was so covered that ships could, with 
difficulty, force their way through the floating 
mass of pumice and scoriw. Six hundred miles 
away they lay upon the waters, to the depth of 
two feet or more. Rivers of red-hot lava tlowed 
unchecked down the mountain sides, burning 
up the very old woods, annihilating every vestige 
of life and beauty in their route, and wrapping 
large tracts of country in a pall of utter desola- 
tion. Ruin and death gathered the entire island 
in their cruel embrace, and out of its twelve 
thousand inhabitants only twenty-six escaped! 
The soul-harrowing particulars of their last ago- 
nies no man shall write; for, Heaven has kindly 
sealed them up. H. ©. Tavsorr. © 
WATERLOO, Ills., Jan. 21, 1854. 


“THINKING OF FATHER.” 
BY LINA BELL 


I have a habit, began in early childhood, of 
sitting alone and musing, as twilight deepens 
into night. I always feel the bringing in of lights 
an intrusion, and keep them away as long as 
possible. Oh, the lives I have lived, and the 
dreams I have dreamt in those twilight reveries! 
Like the German sleeper, no matter what the 
cares or pains of the day, my dream-land life, 
make up, with its gorgeous beauty, exquisite har- 
monies and noble sentiments, for all or any un- 
pleasant reality. 

What great, good, beautiful and pure beings, 
what noble sentiments, what ecstatic harmonies, 
what grace, what light filled that glorious ideal 
land! How my heart has ached for words to de- 
scribe, for power to portray some of its wavy, 
graceful floating pictures, to bring to the ear some 
of its exquisite harmonies, to write down palpably 
some of its grand and noble sentiments. And 
when I have essayed, how bald and mean was the 
attempt—no more like my beautiful visions than 
the bone skeleton is to some tropic bird of gor- 
geous plumage. 

As time wore on, and the real pressed more 
heavilyon my heart, the glowing light of my 
dream-land faded from its full noon of gold to a 
rose hue, which gradually deepened through all 
the shades of purple, more beautiful, because 
more mellow; till death came, like Winter's frost, 
stripping the Autumnal forest of its glory. From 
that hour the light has been grey, growing colder 
as the picture contracted its dimensions, unti] now 
my twilight musings cover only the space of a 


ever goes forward to the future; that is, of this 
life; and my communings are only with the spirit 
of those I have loved and lost for a season. And 
the last, which is so new that the grass is not yet 
on it, encloses a form of truly noble proportions, 
and covers a heart that was warmed with the 
juickest pulse. And the air of my dream-land is 
filled with its graceful motions, and softly on my 
ear falls a familiar voice, that breathes gently 
the name of ‘Sister,’ and my own murmurs 
‘“Brother.”’ The sound startles me from my 
spirit-home, and I look down. On my bosom 
lies a little head, covered with golden curls; two 
large wistful eyes are gazing into mine, while 
tears are rolling down the dimpled cheeks; and 
a sob shakes the little form. 

«‘What is it, darling, that grieves you?’’ I ask 
with a kiss. 

The little mouth whispers, “I am thinking of 
father.” 

Alas! must she begin where I have ended? 


SCRAPS FROM QUERIE’S 
JOURNAL. 

Dec. 1st.—I attended, this evening, the chil- 
dren’s party, and, while watching the little ones 
and joining in their merry games, I felt a deep 
and pure enjoyment. ‘Of such is the kingdom 
of Heaven’’ came often to my lips, and in my 
heart I thanked our Father for the living types 
of that innocence which must imbue every soul 
that would enter that kingdom. They were 
beautiful and happy creatures; and no matter 
how ill-tempered and unhappy they might be, at 
home or at school, they were, for this evening's 
hour at least, care-free and sorrow-free, and I 
thought what a happy state of things it would 
be if these children’s faces could be kept for ever 
as placid and joyous as they were then. 

One dear little girl, of five years old, sat on a 
low stool, watching, with eager, delighted face, 
the dancing of the older children. What a sweet 
picture she made! The pure, white dress did not 

‘conceal the little shoulders coaxing fora kiss. 
: The soft, fair arms were crossed upon her bosom, 
atid plump, dimpled hands patted the round 
“elbows—and the small feet beat time to the 
bounding music. And then the head, with its 
crown of golden curls! and the pure, lovely face! 
As I gazed upon her, my heart filled fast with 
tenderness, and I longed to see the woman, 
blessed above all other mortals, who called her- 
self the mother of such an infant; and thought 
if she had been once neither good nor loving, she 
must have become so when this gift of God came 
to her. But, even while I was thus thinking, the 
mother approached, exclaiming, ‘‘Oh! see my 
little angel!” then, turning to one near her, 
began to repeat, in animated tones, tales of won- 
derful precocity, and mimicked the lisping voice 
and words of her darling. I looked at the child 
again. The blue eyes were fixed upon the mo- 
ther; the dance and the violin were forgotten: 
all attention was given to the praises rung upon 
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her little self. Her cheeks glowed with brighter 
color, and I saw that pride was busy in her 
young heart. I thought that, perhaps, the good 
angels which attended her saw, with sorrow, a 
dark stain upon the fresh, innocent spirit. And 
this stain of self-love was fixed there by mater- 
nal folly! How I wished to place my hands on 
the lips, and hush those fond and thoughtless 
words. The mother knew not what she did— 
knew not that she was administering poisoned 
honey to the being which God had entrusted to 
her, to bring up in meekness and in His fear. 

Oh! mothers! Dear sister women, who bear, 
in your maternity, the crowning blessing of our 
sex, I wish I might speak to you all in earnest- 
stirring speech, and warn you against this one 
great evil—the selfish flattery—the vain boasting 
over your children. 

Do not say that Querie is enthusiastic and 
earnest about a trifle, or, granting that she is 
right, turn from her warnings in self-assurance 
that you are safe from the weakness against 
which she preaches. 

There are women who are sensible snd judi- 
cious in every matter save that of praising their 
children. A friend of mine, well educated and 
noted for discrimination and good judgment. 
drew my attention to her little Mary, who sat upon 
her lap, and who listened, with intelligent ex- 
pression, to our conversation. The mother told me 
of the child's fondness great for spelling. ‘‘She is 
so persevering’’—these were her words—‘‘as soon 
as the lamp is lit in the evening, she brings out 
her spelling- book, and soon becomes entirely ab- 
sorbed in her lesson, and goes over column after 
column of the hardest words. You would be 
surprised to hear her undertake Constantinople, 
Connecticut. and other long words, bringing out 
every syllable correctly and in such a familiar, 
old-fashioned way. I’ve heard her, when she 
thought no one was near, spelling the different 
articles in the room. We are, indeed, beginning 
to fear for the child's health, and feel that she 
applies herself too closely. We call her ‘Our 
Little Student.’’’ During all this speech, the 
‘little student’’ looked delighted, and became 
convinced, no doubt, that she was a personage of 
much importance. 

In the evening, when the lamps were lit, there } 
came, sure enough, the spelling-book, but the 
little head was certainly not so intent on the} 
long columns. The eyes glanced up often to see 
who were her admirers, and if no one seemed to 
notice her, the spelling went on in loud and 
boisterous voice to attract attention. I saw that 

-the love of study for its own sake was gone, and 
the love of admiration had taken its place. 

The lessons, which had been so innocently en- 
joyed, had lost their charm. The mother need , 
fear no longer that close application will be in- 
jurious, for now a new and wonderful idea fills 
the little brain. She is already a ‘‘great speller,” 
and people wonder at her! Se/f-conceit is now 
the ruler, and has driven out all pure inclina- 
tions for study. 

The mother did not intend, by her selfish prat- 
tling, to sow the seeds of sin in the heart of her 
child; but, in the arrogance and haughtiness | 
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which the grown-up woman may display, she 
will discover the fruits of her own selfish vanity. 

Oh! mothers, speak to your children the sacred 
truth, even while you lavish upon them your 
playful caresses. Love them dearly as you will, 
but love them wisely. Care for and nourish 
their beautiful bodies: watch and admire the 
buddings of noble intellects; but if you have any 
reverence for spiritual and immortal beauty, tell 
them no falsehoods to ferment in them that 
leaven of pride which is found in every charac- 
ter. Children make no allowances for hyperbole 
nor any figure of speech, and especially is ‘all 
that mother says’’ pure, reliable truth. 

Do not call them ‘‘angels;’’ nor, in blind affeec- 
tion, believe them to be anything more than 
feeble human beings for whose training you are 
responsible. They are, indeed, angel-tended, 
and through your co-operation with their Hea- 
venly Guardians, they may become, in the life 
after this, wise and innocent angels. 


TRIBUTE TO LIGHT. 


BY F. I 

The kingly sun his realm surveys 
In Summer’s golden hours, 

When blush beneath his ardent gaze 
Ripe fruits and glowing flowers. 


The mountain towers in frozen pride, 
Sublime in its repose: 

But soon the sun-kissed waters glide 
Fresh from eternal snows. 


From the thick woods, where daylight falls 
In dim and doubtful guise, 

The perfume of the sylvan halls 
Steals upward to the skies. 


In the deep sea, the mermaids dream 
Of a remembered day; 

And shells of wondrous beauty gleam 
In every wandering ray. 

Far down in earth’s mysterious cells, 
Where light can never shine, 

The alchemist of Nature dwells, 
Che Genius of the Mine; 

ling years, 


cold, 


And, heedless of the cire 
Where all is dark and 
Sits, moulding from his frozen tears 


Rare gems, and gleaming gold. 
Haurfted by visions of the sky, 
Seen in his dreams alone, 
He guards his treasures for an eye 
That never meets his own. 
WENDELL, Mass. 


charity. 


Every good act, says Mahomet, is 
Your smiling in your brother's face is charity; 


an exhortation of your fellow man to virtuous 
deeds is equal to almsgiving; putting a wanderer 
on the right road is charity, and removing thorns 
and stones and other obstructions from the road 
is charity. A man's true riches hereafter is the 
good he does to his fellow men. When he dies, 
people say, “‘What property has he left behind? 

But the angels, who examine him in the grave. ask, 
“What good deeds hast thou sent before thee?” 





VARIETIES.—GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


VARIETIES. 
Why do reptiles mu/tiply so rapidly? 
there are so many adders amongst them. 
The editor of Notes and Queries thinks that the 
husband of the celebrated ‘‘Mother of Pearl,’ 
must be the venerable Bede: 


Because 


The man who earns his living by the “sweat 
of his brow,’”’ complains that it is hard times just 
now, when the mercury is getting down towards 
the zeros. 

The celebrated Andrew Marvell, in his ironical 
libel upon the press, said, ‘‘Lead, when moulded 
into bullets, is not half so mortal as when founded 
into types.” 

The man who made a shoe for the foot of a 
mourtaia, is now engaged on a hat for the head 
of a discourse, after which he will manufacture a 
plume for General Intelligence. 

A man of most grave aspect, came in and asked 
us whether the ‘‘seat of war’ was an arm chair 
orarocker? We replied, ‘‘an ottoman,’ upon 
which he lifted up his hands and eyes, and so de- 
parted. 

“Six feet in his boots!’ exclaimed Mrs. Par- 
tington. ‘*What will the importance of this 
world come to, I wonder? Why, they might just 
as treasonably tell me that the man had six 
beads in his hat?” 

The surest way to prevail on a young couple 
to marry, is to oppose them. Tell them you 
“would rather see them in their graves,” and 
twelve months afterward their baby will pass you 
twice a day in a willow wagon. 


A sporting ‘‘gent,’’ who has courageously en- 


tered the “lists” at several betting houses, has 
lately purchased an elaborate work on ‘Ethno 
logy,” in consequence of his having heard that 

will give him much information on the subject 
of ‘‘races.”’ 

Mistress Partington, in a characteristic para- 
graph about Fern Leaves, says: “I know the Fern 
family from their very roots They mostly live 
in the woods; they are a sweet, good race, but 
carry their heads " pretty high: and Fanny is no 
deception to the general rule.”’ 


An Irishman, who was busily engaged in 
Sweeping the floor of a grocery store up town, a 
few days ago, was interrogated as follows:—“I 
say, Pat, what are you doing there? sweeping out 
that room?” “No!” exclaimed Pat, ‘I’m sweep- 
ing out the dirt and leaving the room.” 


A piece of wood burns, because it has the mat- 
ter for burning within it. A man comes to be 
famous, because he has the matter for fame within 
him. To seek for, or hunt after fame, is a vain 
endeavor. By clever management, and various 
artificial means, a man may indeed succeed in 
creating for himself a sort of name. But if he 
lacks real inward value, all his management 
comes to naught, and will scarcely outlive the 
day. 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


. > . - 
‘‘Act considerately,” is the practical version of 


“know thyself.’ 

Which is the best government? That whic! 
teaches self government. 

How many men we meet who “might be’’ 
something, and how few who are! 

Correction does much, but encouragement does 
more. Encouragement after censure, is as the 
sun after a shower. 

Fidelity, good humor and complacency of tem- 
per, outlive all the charms of a fine face, and 
make the decays of it invisible. 


Men of the noblest dispositions think them- 
selves happiest when others share their happiness 
with them. 

He that is most worthy of fame is often the 
most careless of it—while the would-be great is 
ever in fear of losing caste. 

We ought not to isolate ourselves, for we can- 
not remain in a state of isolation. Social inter- 
course makes us the more able to bear with our- 
selves and with others. 


Individual@greatness (the foundation of na- 
tional greatness) is the result of fiery trial, con- 
tinual struggle, unceasing self-sacrifice, unremit- 
ting discipline. 

Would you be exempt from uneasiness? do no- 
thing you know or suspect to be wrong; and if 
you wish to enjoy the purest pleasures, do every- 
thing in your power, that you are convinced is 
right. 


If you have great talents, industry will improve 
them; if moderate abilities, industry will supply 
their deficiencies. Nothing is denied to well di- 
rected labor; nothing is ever to be attained with- 
out it. 

The criterion of true beauty is, that it increases 
on examination; if false, that it lessens. There 
is something, therefore, in true beauty that cor- 
responds with right reason, and is not merely the 
creation of fancy. 

The history of every great success in business 
is the history of great perseverance. By perseve- 
rance the mind is strengthened and invigorated, 
and the difficulty that once seemed so formidable 
is a second time surmounted, with ease and con- 
fidence. 

We are too apt to attribute success in business 
to good fortune, instead of great perseverance. 
This is a great evil, and should be eschewed, as it 
leads many to suppose that Dame Fortune will do 
that for them which they are unwilling to do ior 
themselves. 


A man’s genius is always in the beginning of 
life, as much unknown to himself as to others— 
and it is only after frequent trials, attended with 
success, that he dares think himself equal to th 
undertakings in which those who have succeeded, 
have fixed the admiration of mankind.— Hume. 
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ARTIIUR’S HOME MAGAZINE, 


EDITOR’S DEPARTME 


INTERNATIONAL FREEBOOTING., 

My Dear Arravr:—It has often been urged, 
by interested parties in this country, that an in- 
ternational copyright between England and 
America would benefit the former at the expense 
of the latter nation. Possibly it might, though 
the great question, it seems,to me, should be one 
of right and justice, not of interest and selfish- 
ness. Possibly it might; and yet one cannot 
take a sirol] among the booksellers, in London, 
without having the fact clearly impressed upon 
his mind, that American authors suffer severely 
in consequence of the want of reciprocity between 
the two countries in the matter of copyright. 
Let me relate to you a late incident, of a rather 
amusing nature, in illustration of this opinion, 
an incident in which you and I (for there is no- 
thing like bringing a thing home to one’s own 
individual sympathies) have each a personal in- 
terest. * 

One day, while in London, I spent several 
hours rambling about the town, and peeping into 
the different book-stores, to see what was going 
on in the literary world, and especially what 
there was new in literature for the young. This 
task, though a comparatively easy one in New 
York, Boston, or Philadelphia, is a difficult one 
in London; for the publishers there ordinarily 
keep only their own publications, while, with us, 
a retail book-store contains most of the current 
books of the day. In prosecuting these rambles, 
from the West End, through the Strand, I came at 
length to Paternoster Row and St. Paul's 
Church-yard. In one of these thoroughfares—I 
will not say which—I stepped into a store (I beg 
pardon of Johnny Bull, I mean a shop), in the 
window of which were exposed several volumes 
appearing as if they were intended for the little 
folks. I informed one of the proprietors, who 
was in attendanee, of the nature of my errand, 
and he responded, very obligingly. 

‘We publish twelve volumes, which, I am 
sure, will please you,’ he said. “They are 
written with & marvellous deal of care, and are 
exceedingly clever.” 

“T'll look at them, if you please, sir.” 

“Tam sorry to say that only six of them are 
now in the shop. The other six are in process 
of reprinting, and will be ready in a few days. 
They are so popular that the editions are rapidly 
exhausted.” 

And one of the clerks was dispatched after the 


NT. 


six volumes then on hand. While he was absent, 
I remarked that I was an American, and had 
tried my hand a little at authorship myself. 

‘“Indeed!”’ said he, patronizingly; ‘happy to 
make your acquaintance, sir; always delighted 
to shake hands with an American author. Very 
clever writers are many of your people; very 
clever. indeed. But,” he added, less smilingly 
and in a more deprecatory tone, ‘‘the publishers 
in your country do pilfer a great deal from us; 
and I must say, sir, it's wrong, very wrong, in- 
deed.” 

I agreed with him, perfectly, and said I hoped 
the day would soon come when the two govern- 
ments could he made to see the matter in this 
light. By this time, the books which had been sent 
for had arrived, and were before me on the coun- 
ter. The generic title of the series was—but, 
perhaps, I had better suppress that; you may 
see them, however, in my library, if your cu- 
riosity leads you in that direction. A cursory 
examination of the first volume I took up re 
sulted in my determination to purchase the 
whole. I enquired the price of them, and placed 
the amount on the counter. But, still looking 
over the articles in the book I held in my hand, 
I was struck with the fact that the style of one 
of them was very similar to my own style, 
which, as you know, is rather transparent than 
otherwise. AS I read along, I could not help 
saying, mentally, ‘This sounds amazingly like 
me;’’ and, still proceeding, I was at length sure 
I had said those things in much the same words. 
On turning te the title of the tale—for it was a 
tale, covering a dozen pages or more—lo! it was 
one of my own. Well, my curiosity being some- 
what excited, I looked over the entire six 
volumes, and found that more than one-third of 
them were made of the tales, in about equal por- 
tions, of Arthur and Woodworth. How much of 
the remainder of the contents of these works was 
yours I am unable to say, as I don’t pretend to 
recognizé all your numerous literary babies, 
wherever I come across them in the world, un- 
less they are introduced by name. I examined 


leisurely the entire number submitted to me be- 


fore I left the shop, and found that, of the six, 
five were indebted to you and me for a consider 
able share of their contents. The aggregate of 
the articles—known to be such—so written, was 


‘more than one-quarter of the matter contained in 


the entire series. So far as I could discover, 











these articles had been appropriated, word for 
word, except in some cases where the tales con- 
tained some sentences which betrayed their 
transatlantic origin, when they were judiciously 
altered. In this mélange, several other American 
writers for youth—Abdoit, 
Greenwood, Mrs. Neal—also figured more or less 
conspicuously. So much for the half of the se- 
ries which I had the opportunity of examining 
Of the character of the other half,which I could not 
see, I, of course, cannot speak, but leave you to 
guess what its contents are. 

Now, the cream of this joke was the fact that 
the name of not one of the American authors, 
who had been laid under contribution to rear 
this literary fabric, was mentioned anywhere in 
the series. All the tales and sketches in these 


Goodrich, Grace 





half dozen volumes were given as the genuine 
productions of a British author who shall here 
be nameless. 

“Sir,’’ said I to the obliging publisher, as I 
left the shop, “‘I surely ought to be pleased with 
these books, inasmuch as I find I was one of the 
principal workmen engaged in constructing them. 
It does not look well, you know, for one to find 
fault with his own work.”’ 

‘How, sir? I am not sure that I clearly under- 
stand you.” 

I explained, so that there could be no possi- 
bility of mistaking my meaning. 

The bookseller, for the moment, was struck 
dumb with astonishment or something else 
When he found his voice, he declared, on his 
honor, it was one of the most marvellous things 
be ever heard of in his life; to which I replied, 
in the language of Mr. Toots, as I took my leave, 
that it was “‘of no consequence, not the slightest 
in the world.”’ Francis C. Woopwortu. 

New York, Feb 10, 1854 

THE HOME-MOTHER, 

Some one writing for the .‘‘Masonic Mirror’’ 
has drawn a charming picture of a home-loving, 
child-loving mother. Our heart warms as we 
gaze upon it, for we know just such a home-mo- 
iier, whose highest pleasure is found in minister- 
ing to the little ones who ever bear about them 
marks of her care, and taste, and love. How 
often have we seen the tear start in her eyes, ‘for 
one little nestling, laid in its chill, narrow bed, 
for whom her maternal care is no longer needed.” 
“A mightier arm enfolds it. It is at rest. She 
feels and knows that it is right, and bends 
meckly to the hand that sped the shaft, and 
turns with a warmer love, if it be possible, to 
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those little ones who are left for her to love.” 
Yes, blessings on the gentle home-mother, say 
we. She is the true household-angel. 

‘‘We must draw a line, aye, a broad line, be- 
tween her and the frivolous butterfly of fashion, 
who flits from ball to opera and party, decked in 
rich robes, and followed by a train as hollow and 
heartless as herself. She who, forgetful of the 
holy task assigned her, neglects those who have 
been given in her charge, and leaves them to the 
care of hirelings, while she pursues her giddy 
round of amusements. 

“Not so our home-mother! blessings be on her 
head. The heart warms to see her in her daily 
routine of pleasant duties. How patiently she 
sits, day after day, shaping and sewing some ar- 
ticle for use or adornment for her little flock! 
And how proud and pleased is each little reci- 
pient of her kindness! How the little face 
dimples with pleasure, and the bright eyes grow 
still brighter as mamma decks them with her 
own hands, in the new dress she has made! 
How much warmer and more comfortable they 
feel, if mamma wraps them up before they go to 
school! No one but her can warm the mitts and 
overshoes, or tie the comforters around the necks! 

‘‘There is a peculiar charm about all she does, 
the precious mother. They could not sleep—nay, 
for that matter, she could not, if she failed to 
visit their chamber, and with her own soft hands 
arrange them comfortably before she slept! Her 
heart thrills with gratitude to her Creator, as she 
looks on those sweet blooming faces, and when 
their prayers are done, imprints a good-night 
kiss on each rosy little meath. It may be too, a 
tear will start for one little nestling, laid in its 
chill, narrow bed, for whom her maternal care is 
no longer needed. It sleeps, though the sleet and 
snow descend, and the wild winter winds howl 
around its head. It needs no longer her tender 
care! <A mightier arm enfoldsit! Itis at rest! 
She feels and knows that it is right, and bends 
meekly to the Hand that sped the shaft, and 
turns with a warmer love, if it be possible, to 
those little ones who are left for her tolove. How 
tenderly she guards them from every danger, and 
with what a strong, untiring love, she watches 


by their bed-side when they are ill! Blessings 
be on the gentle, loving home-mother. Angels 


must look with love upon her acts. Her children 
Shall rise up and call her blessed, and the me- 
mory of her kindly deeds will enfold her as a 
garment.”’ 





(> The Ottoman Government has declared, so 
the newspapers inform us, that it will not sanc- 
tion privateering, nor grant letters of marque. 
In this matter a Mahommedan nation has taken 
a higher position than any Christian people yet, 
so far as we know. The Turkish government 
has, by this step, rebuked all nomina//y Christian 
governments, and has set them an example by 
following which they will improve their title to 
be considered Christian in reality, as well as in 


name. 
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COLOR IN SCULPTURE. 

A few years ago, artists and lovers of art 
would have deemed the coloring*of a marble sta- 
tue an offence against good taste. 
are likely soon to be committed, and that under 
very respectable authority. In the new Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, colored statuary, in close 
imitation of that said to be common among the 
ancient Greeks, is to be introduced; and we also 
notice the fact, that among artists of the first 
standing abroad, the question of statue-coloring 
has come up for earnest discussion. A corrre- 
spondent of the London Athenzeum says: 


“Tt is doubtful how far our ‘uneducated’ 
minds are prepared for the coloring of statues, or 
ready to accept any further approaches to the color 
of nature in lieu of the pure and poetic appear- 
ance of marble. The Greeks, no doubt, colored 
many of their statues more or less, and even, it 
is said, put gems into the eyes of some. The 
question affords a pleasant enough debatable 
ground for art-lovers to run a tilt upon. A few 
weeks ago I had the pleasure of being one of a 
little party with a celebrated sculptor from Rome, 
and some other artists of eminence. Statue-co- 
loring was a subject of conversation. The 
sculptor said that he had completed in marble, at 
Rome, a life-sized statue of a Venus, nearly 
nude. He had also coloredit. He said the effect 
was satisfactory to himself and also to others 
who at the first had highly reprobated the idea. 

“The painters of the party doubted how far a 
flat tint, however admirably laid on the surface 
of a figure, could successfully imitate all the re- 
quisite transparencies and graces of tint which 
are ever varying in beautiful flesh as the light is 
changed. In answer to this, the sculptor said he 
had not adopted the full coloring of nature, but 
had kept it subdued, rather as a shadow of co- 
lor, or a tint, than the color itself. Thus the 
coloring for the hair was a pale golden, for the 
eyes a faint blue, and all the rest of the coloring 
of the surface of the same tender character. 
The requisite Gelicncy for these hues had, he 
said, taken him much time, and he had been 
obliged to do it all himself. 

‘*[s it not probable that where statues are 
colored all the associations around need harmo- 
nizing in treatment with them—not letting in 
the broad glare of inquisitive day upon the imi- 
tation? I recollect admiring exceedingly the effect 
of full-colored full-sized Gothic figures in La 
Sainte Chapelle and in St. Denis at Paris—but 
then the whole surface of the interior was most 
richly decorated, and the light streamed in 
through the glories of painted windows. The 
colored light seemed to glaze down the whole 
effect to one solemn beatific organ tone, and the 
sense was fully gratified: but take away those 
mellow windows and let in the scrutinizing light 
of day, and I fancy it would be another sort of 
thing altogether. 

“As to coloring separate works of high class 
sculpture in marble, [ own I have my tremors— 
lest, too, we should lose more than we gain. If 


Such offences 


we allow our attempts in emulation of nature to 
stray beyond imitating one phase of her form— 
will not the mind be less gratified with what is 
added to the work, beyond what is usual, than 
dissatisfied with what is left undone ard short of 
perfect creation? Where are we to stop? If we 
add color, we may the more look for movement 
then voice, then wit, till we become perfect Pyg. 
malions, or Frankensteins! 

“May I say with Sir Lucius: ‘It is a very 
pretty quarrel as it stands.’ The Crystal Pa- 
lace, however—that modern Alexander—is, [ un- 
derstand, considering this knot with a shrewd 
eye.” 


ENCOURAGING WORDS, 

We commend the following, from the Boston 
Olive Branch, to all well wishers of their kind. 
Yes, pass on encouraging words. Receive them 
with thankfulness; and show your gratitude by 


passing them on to others, who may need them 


as much as you did. 

“You and I have both known the value of encoura 
words in days of trouble, and they murt be passed on u& 
those in like need,’’—| Extract froma Friend's Letter 

Ah! how often we forget this—how often take 
the ‘‘encouraging words,” profit by them our- 
selves, it may be, and then lock them up in our 
hearts, or forget that they were ever uttered. God 
forgive our great selfishness, and give us strength 
to root it out for ever! 

How that letter of my friend’s has entered 
into and searched my heart. Ah! God k 
thanked that I have such a friend: one who not 
only sees my faults, but dares show them to me. 
There are few who will do this, or who can do 
it, delicately and kindly, so as not to give offence. 
Such a friend is above all price—above all estima- 
tion. May I be sufliciently thankful that I can 
call her mine. 

I once tried to express my gratitude to one 
who had done for me a great favor. ‘What 
shall I do?” exclaimed I, in the fulness of my 
full heart. ‘Do the same for another, when you 
can,’’ replied my friend. And this is the true 
gratitude. Would we could all not only remem- 
ber it, but let it guide and control our whole life 
course. It seems to me the age is emphatically 
a selfish one. One dwelling in cities becomes 4l- 
most weary and disgusted with his kind. Every 
one is toiling for himself. In his eagerness (0 
attain a fancied good or pleasure, he overlocks 
all else. By degrees much of the innate kind- 
ness and generosity of his soul is crushed out, or 
crushed in and hidden. At length we would 
hardly recognize the man, so completely changed 
has he become. ‘This is a sad picture, but alas! 
too true! 

And it seems to me that often those very ones 
who, in earlier years, have had most need of fa- 
yors and received most, who have had the most 
“encouraging words’’ spoken, are the last to do, 
or to.say for others. They, indeed, have locked 
them up in their hearts or forgotten them, else 
would they pass them on “to cheer and gladden 
other hearts.” God grant that unto us may 4% 
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better and more generous spirit be bestowed. 
May we not only ‘‘pass on’’ the blessings vouch- 
safed to us; but ‘‘pass them on” with usury. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Autobiography of an Actress; or, Eight Years 
ithe Stage. By Anna Cora Mowatt. Boston: 

Ticknor & Co. (For sale by W.S. Martien.) Dif- 
ficult as the task is to write a successful autobio- 
graphy without some loss of self-respect, Mrs. 
Mowatt has accomplished the narration of her own 
memoirs in a manner that cannot fail to please the 
most fastidious. Her autobiography, while it in- 
reases Our respect for her literary ability, adds 
also to our esteem for her as a noble, energetic, 
self-sacrificing woman. Ardent, impulsive, inde- 
pendent of antiquated social formalities, yet withal 
strictly feminine, she has passed triumphantly 
through an ordeal of more than common peril, and 
preserved to the last that fine sense of self-respect 
which is the surest guarantee of the world’s es- 
teem. Unlike Canning’s needy kuife-grinder, Mrs. 
Mowatt has indeed a “story to tell,’’ her life par- 
taking of many of the elements ofthe romantic in no 
rdinary degree. How well the events of that life, 
both physically and psychologically are narrated— 
with what fortitude she met its vicissitudes, and 
how resolutely she triumphed over all obstacles 
that barred her progress to fame and fortune, those 
who take an interest in the remarkable career of a 
zitted woman, may find by a perusal of this, the 
best of all her writings. 


— Addison’s Complete Works. Vol 3d. New 
York: Putnam. (For sale by A. Hart.) This 
fine edition of an English classic author, deserves 
the warmest praise. As an essayist, Addison 
ranks among the foremost. As a mastereof the 
English language, for verbal felicity and the finely 
balanced structure of his sentences, he has few 
equals, and no superiors. In point of style he is 
4 writer whom all may study with advantage, while 
his humor, his delicacy of perception, his geniality 
tad his noble appreciation of all that is good and 
true in humanity, render him woithy of his high 
lame and of the afivction with which he inspires 
Lis readers. 

The increasing demand for books of this class 
shows that a healthy reactionis taking place in the 
public taste, and that the light, trifling and perni- 
cious works which have for some years past de- 
graded the popular reading, is now giving place 
to volumes of real merit and standard value. Bet- 
ter books than these are in every respect, no gen- 
tleman need require. They are carefully edited, 
judiciously annotated, and are printed on fine 
paper, in a type so bold and clear, that theg de- 
serve a choice place in every well selected li- 
brary. 


— A Popular Treatise on Street Architecture and 


Principles of Destgn connected with it. By S.B. 
Wetherald. Part 1st. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- 
son. Wecan heartily recommend this boek to 
all who desire to obtain a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of corréct taste in architectural design. 
Written forcibly, with great clearness of expres- 
sion, and without any of those technical phrases 
which are so frequently a stumbling block to the 
unscientific reader, it compresses a considerable 
amount of valuable information writhin a small 
compass, and while pointing out the artistic de- 
fects in many of our moder® buildings, illustrates 
to the eye, by well executed lithographic drawings, 
those leading principles of beauty in art which are 
so cleverly enunciated in the treatise itself. 

— The American Almanac and Repository of 
Useful Knowledge for 1854. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. The continued publication of 
this remarkably useful work, which has been al- 
ready issued annually forquarter of acentu®, is a 
fair evidence of the value which has attached to it 
hitherto. Its intrinsic merits fully justify the 
general favor. It contains an immense amount of 
valuable information in relation to “the govern- 
ment finances, legislation, public institutions, in- 
ternal improvements and resources of the United 
States and of the several States.’’ This digest, 
the result of much laborious research, has been 
and is offered to the pub- 
lic inso useful a form, thatas a book of reference, 


made with great ability, 


it will be found invaluable. 

— The Complete Works of Thomas Campbell, 
Edited 
Phillips, Sampson & 


with an Uriginal biography and Notes. 
hy Epes Sargent. Boston: 
Co. (For sale by Lindsay & Blakiston.) We have 
here, by far, the best edition of Campbell ever 
published in this country. The biography of the 
poet, well condensed from previous memoirs, gives 
us a clear insight into the character of England’s 
finest lyrical writer. Mr. Sargent has accomplish- 
ed his task with great credit to himself, while the 
publishers have issued the book in a style which 
would gratify Campbell himself. To say anything 
respecting the merit of poems already so well 
known and so frequently lauded, would be only “to 
gild refined gold.” 

History of New Amsterdam, with Papers on the 
Events of the American Revolution and of Phila- 
delphia inthe Times of William Penn. By Pro- 
fessor A. Davis. New York: R.T. Young. (For 
sale by J. L. Gihon.) We cannot very highly 
recommend this book. It is made up of matters 
derived from a good deal of desultory reading, 
but is loosely put together, and the incidents 
which it relates have been much better told else- 
where. 
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DEATIT OF GEORGE LIPPARD. 

George Lippard, a young American author of 
marked ability, died in this city, of consump- 
tion, on the 9th inst., at the early age of 31 
years. Against many disadvantages of educa- 
tion, position, and temperament, Mr. Lippard 
struggled up from the ranks, and made himself 
a name throughout the country ere he had gain- 
ed his twenty-fifth year. He was not « careful, 
finished writer; but possessed great enthusiasm, 
and a graphic power, which commanded the at- 
tention of the masses. He was ardent in his 
feelings, warm in his friendships, and honest in 
his purposes. Ilis life was one long struggle 
with his own strong impulses, and the iron cir- 
cumstances by which he was surrounded, and 
we doubt not, that in this struggle, his delicate, 
physical organism was overtasked, and an early 
death the consequence. Mr. Lippard was a 
widower, haying lost his young wife a short time 
after their marriage. It is not true, as has been 
stated, that he was living in great destitution for 
some time previous to his decease. This, we are 
assured, is an error. A communication, in Scott’s 
Weekly, written previous to his death, says: 
“The writer of this resides in close proximity to 
his dwelling, has visited him frequently during 
his illness, and knows that he has wanted for 
nothing that money could obtain or careful 
nursing secure. Te has been in the receipt of a 
considerable amount from the sale of his most 
recent works, and it is certain that, if such had 
not been the fact, his friends could have secured 
him a sufficiency.” 

NEWSPAPER LITERATURE. 

The remark has more than once been made by 
those who have had access to a large number of 
newspapers published in this country, that a 
great proportion of them are conducted with 
ability and good judgment, and are favorable to 
order and good morals. In looking over our 
‘‘exchanges,’’ we have not unfrequently been sur- 
prised to find so much good taste and good judg- 
ment, so much ability and intelligence. There 
are, itis true, several papers of a low caste, giving 
evidence of vulgar tastes, uncultivated intellect, 
tainted imagination and corrupt morals. But they 
constitute but a small minority. The great ma- 
jority are, on the whole, favorable to the develop- 
ment of intelligence, sound principles and correct 
sentiments in their readers. And this we feel to 
be a ground of hope and rejoicing. For among 
the many agencies which exert an influence 
on character, the newspaper is one of the 


‘and of the multitude in each generation. 


;most powerful, particularly in Great Britaj 
Most po Pp J n 


and these United States. It goes far towards de. 
termining the tastes and the principles, the con- 
victions and judgments, both of the leading men 
Public 
sentiment—the character, influence and move. 
ments of every people—depend very much upon 
the utterances of the newspaper press. It be- 
comes, therefore, a matter of vital interest, so far 
as individual, social and national well-being are 
concerned, that the public should make manifest 
such an amount of regard for refinement of taste, 
for uncorruptness and integrity in judgment, and 
for devotion to the dictates of justice and hv- 
manity, and to the promotion of the interests of 
the less fortunate classes of the community, as 
to convince the conducters of the press that these 
qualities and excellences must be prominent in 
their papers, to secure for them any very flatter- 
ing patronage. Let the public be at some pains 
to patronize chiefly those papers that are of an 
elevated caste, and of a high and wholesome mora! 
tendency, and we shall soon have an increase of 
the gencral good character of our present news- 
paper and magazine literature. A discrimi- 
nating and marked patronage of the best will 
elevate the standard newspaper literature, whit 
in its turn, will elevate individual, social and na- 
tional character. 


LOSSES BY FIRES. 


The amount of property destroyed by fire every 


year is very considerable. In the city of New 
York, alone, an amount of property—of the re- 
sults of hard work—has been destroyed, or w 
may say annihilated, within a short time, sufl- 
cient to have filled to overflowing all] the trea- 
suries of all the benevolent societies in the land— 
sufficient to have bought farms for thousands and 


thousands of the landless. The loss of so much 
property, which either is or might be capital em- 
ploying hundreds of industrious persons, cannot 
be thought of without feelings of sadness. It is 
so much taken from the great treasure-heap of 
human labor and absolutely annihilated. 

Is property always to be liable to such destruc- 
tion? Is there no method discoverable by the 
ingenuity of man by which buildings might be 
put up in such a way as to be less liable to be 
destroyed by fire? Might not even some method 
be invented by which buildings of all kinds, 
public and private, large and small, at present in 
exis(gnce, and erected in the common way, might 
be rendered, in some degree, less combustible 


than they now are? 
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We think it quite possible and highly probable 
that human ingenuity may yet accomplish a 
great deal in the way of lessening the liability of 
buildings and other property to be destroyed by 
fire. But human ingenuity has never, so far as 
we know, been put to its utmost effort in this 
direction. We would propose, therefore, to pro- 
perty-holders in cities, villages, and everywhere, 
that funds be contributed in order to provide a 
large premium—say of ten, fifty, or an hundred 
thousand dollars—which shall be offered to the 
successful discoverer or inventor of some plan 
which shall wholly, or in a great measure, pre- 
nt buildings from being destructible by fire. 
Such a premium would put all the inventive 
sculties of this very scientific, inventive and 
progressive age into exercise. Under the pres- 
sure of some strong stimulus of this kind, 
human ingenuity could certainly produce some- 
ng. We willingly pay, now, one per cent. to 
ave our buildings insured. A contribution of one 
»-hundredth of that per centage, from compara- 
tively a few, would form a premium which would 
ctually put wits to work which would make 
a discovery worth a thousand-fold what it would 
n this way, cost. Who will take the first step? 
INTOLERAN( 
Why is this evil so inveterate? Why will 
men continue so long to denounce and hate and 
secute those who differ in opinion with them? 
Why will men not practice according to the 
golden rule, and treat the opinions of others with 
the same charity and candor which they would 
wish to be shown to their own? Why is the 
eof truth, the spirit of inquiry, the right and 
luty of private judgment, the having a mind of 
one’s own—why are these things so persistently 
liscouraged and impeded? These are hard pro- 
blems. A truly philosophical, psychological and 
satisfactory solution of them would be highly in- 
teresting and valuable. Meanwhile, who that 
observes the bitter hatred and persecution poured 
a those who diverge from the beaten track can 
fail to be justly indignant, and to have all his 
sympathies cling to those who dare to doubt, to 
\uestion, to think freely and fearlessly for them- 


selves? 


SOMETHING TO BE INVENTED. 

We have, on two occasions, says the Scientific 
American, directed attention. to the importance 
of discovering a pencil which would write as 
easy and free as a good black lead one, and make 
clean jet- black marks—a pencil which woul be 
4 perfect substitute for pen and ink for common 
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uses. We have often wished for such an instru- 
ment, for no class of men would be more bene- 
fited by it than editors. We are, therefore, 
speaking a good word for ourselves, while we are 
jogging the genius of many of our readers. While 
travelling on railroad or steamboat, or on the 
highway, how convenient it would be when 
Shakspearean ideas flashed across the minds of 
some of our editorial brethren to pull out the 
t-black pencil and black-fossil them for ever. 
What barrels of ink such a pencil would save; 


} 


how much dancing of the arm from paper to ink 
bottle it would obviate; in short, it would ad- 
vance civilization, improve our literature, and 


last, but not least, make an independent fortune 


to the discoverer. 
RAPID EXECUTION OF MUSIC. 

t a speed of seventy miles an hour, the loco- 
motive twenty times in a second: 
number impossible for the ear to separate and 
distinguish, With this fact in view, some curious 


observer has stated the following in regard to 


‘coughs” 





the rapidity with which musical notes are some- 


times executed. He says:—‘“Under the direction 





of a great leader, we have heard forty violins in 
the coda of an overture firmly attack a passage 
of groups of eight notes; and with lightning-like 
rapidity, play them perfectly together, as if by 
one instrument, each note being most distinctly 
appreciable by the ear. The effect on the audi- 
ence was electrical, eXciting to the last degree. 
Happening to have a watch in hand at that mo- 
ment, we calculated the speed of the players, and 
found, for twenty seconds, three groups or 
twenty-four notes a second were played by each. 
Thus, in each second, they played nine hundred 
and sixty notes, and in twenty seconds, 
third of a minute, eighteen thousand two hundred 
notes, and had a single one of these notes been 
misplaced, a highly cultivated and naturally sus- 
ceptible musical ear would have discovered and 


been displeased by it.’’ 


or one- 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The charming steel plate that embellishes this 
number cannot fail to please. The “Dead 
tells its own story of grief and tenderness; while 
the amusing scene in a Daguerreotypist’s “ Ope- 
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of twelve volumes, contains over sixty illustra- 
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DRESSING THE HAIR. hair being entwined with the pearls very low 
the neck, and fastened by two pear]-headed pins 
new styles of dressing the hair have: of an antique bodkin pattern. 
been adopted in the fashionable world. They No. 5 is still a different style, more in accord 
are elaborate, perhaps‘too much so for ordinary 
everyday use, where plaid bands and twists are 
still in vogue. For parties, however, we give 
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DOMES TIC 


Parsnip Stew ~Cut a half pound of iat a 
pork in slices, and a pound of beef or veal in 
put them in a dinner pot, with very little water 
Scrape some parsnips, and cut. them in slices 3 
inch thick; wash and them to the meat; par 
and cut six smal! si otatoes in halves. Cover 
the pot close and set it over a bright fire for al 
half an hour; then dredge in a table-spoot 
wheat flour, adda small bit of butter, and a smal 
tea-spoonful of pepper, stir it in, and set over th 
o> ee Weal, fire to brown for tifteen minutes. Take the stew 
> A) A ‘ into a dish and serve. 
Ay Ny : : 
/ 7 || } GuiazeD Ham —Beat the yo f two eggs very 
\ light, cover your ham - over with the beaten 
then sift over some grated cracker, and set 
ham in the oven to brown the glazing. 
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NEEDLE-WORK PATTERNS.—USEFUL RECIPES. 
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Bortep Ham.—Wash and scrape your ham: if 


Frigp Oysters.—Select the largest oysters for 
frying. Take them out of their liquor with a 
fork, and endeavor, in doing so, to rinse off all the 
particles of shell which may adhere to them. Dry 
hem between napkins; have ready some grated 
cracker, seasoned with Cayenne pepper and salt. 
Beat the yolks only of some eggs, and to each egg 
add half a table-spoonful of thick cream. Dip the 

Sters, one at a time, first in the egg, then in 
‘he cracker crumbs, and fry them in plenty of 
butter, or butter and Jard mixed, till they are of 
alight brown on both sides. Serve them hot. 


Nice Prem Cake —One pound of flour, quarter 
a pound of butter, quarter of 2 pound of sugar, 
iter of a pound of currants, three eggs, halfa 

pintof milk, and a small tea-spoonful of carbo- 
iateof soda. The above I make weekly: it is ex- 
cellent. The cakes are always baked in a com- 

m earthen flower-pot saucer, which is a very 
good plan. 

A Bacnetor’s Puppinc.—Four ounces of 
grated bread, the same of currants and apples, 2 
ounces of sugar, three eggs, a little essence of 
lemon, and ground cinnamon; boil it three hours. 


it is not very salt, it need not be soaked: if old 
and dry, let it soak twelve hours in lukewarm 
water, which should be changed several times. 
Put it in a large vessel filled with cold water. Let 
it simmer, but be careful not to let it boil, as it 
hardens and toughens the meat. Allow twenty 
minutes to cook each pound of meat. When 
it is done, take it out of the water, strip off the 
skin, and serve it. Twist scalloped letter paper 
round the shank, or ornament it with sprigs of 
green parsley neatly twisted round it. If it is 
not to be eaten whilst hot, as soon as it is taken 
from the pot, set it away to get cold, then skin it, 
by which means you preserve all the juices of the 
meat. It may be garnished as above, or, if you 
choose, you may glaze it. 


A LAMP THAT WILL BURN TWELVE MONTHS 
WITHOUT REPLENISHING.—Take a stick of phos- 
phorus and put it into a large dry phial, not 
corked, and it will afford a light sufficient to dis- 
cern any object in a room when held near it, and 
will continue its Juminous appearance for more 
than twelve months. 
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CHEMISETTE AND UNDER SLEEVE 


Se ere lil 


Chemisette of lace, the fouudation 


iin bobbinet, or muslins, that can be 
» up. The front piece is in a pretty 
rn of embroidery, surrounded by a 

1 insertion and edging also of lace. Fig. 2.—An undersleeve of cambriec fl 
rrespond, Trio bow of rich satin} on a plain cambric foundation. The trim 
, pink, blue, or cherry, as suits the } falls both ways, and is « ed by a band « 
This can be made in muslin as: bon or velvet, drawn through a buckle or 

the ends left flowing. 








PATTERN FOR EMBROIDERY, 
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MISS’S FLAT. 
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